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Ali, and Ibrahim of Egypt. These are a few 
names; but there is not a single province of his 
|. Sketches of Turkey. By an American. Newlgreat empire that has not, at one time or another 
York, 1833. Svo. lduring his reign, been in a state of revolt. His 

2 Precis historique de la destruction du corps\Christian subjects have added their quota to his 
des Janissaires par le Sultan Mahmoud en\troubles: among them the Servians, under their 
1826. Traduit du Ture par A. P. Caussin de|prince Milosech—a name far less known among us 
Perceval. Paris, 1833. 8vo. ithan it deserves; and the Greeks, who, during five 

3. T'raite de la Guerre contre les Turcs, par le\years of their revolution, waged a not unequal 
General de Valentini. Traduit de ’Allemand|contest with their sovereign. In pursuing, also, 
par M. Blesson. Berlin, 1830. 8vo. with the fixed determination that marks his cha- 
racter, such reforms as he has attempted, he has 

Mucna has been written lately on the probability |had to remove the various impediments to them; 
of the regeneration of Turkey, and hopes, which|first, by getting rid of the feudal chieftains—the 
we think il! founded, have been entertained on the|/unwieldy lumber of the state; and next, while or- 
subject, especially since the publication of Mr.jganizing a regular army, to repress and keep 
Urquhart’s book.* Every thing manifestly de-jdown the Janissaries, who had murdered his cou- 
pends upon the present Sultan. All that has been|sin for the same attempt, and finally to destroy 
done in the way of reform has been effected by |them. He has had wars with Persia and wars 
him, and in spite of the opinions of his people, to against the power of Russia concentrated against 
this day as hostile as ever to all change. He is|him. He has followed the advice of three friendly 
therefore of first importance in considering the |powers, interested in his welfare, of Franee, of 
subject. We are far from wishing to underrate| Austria, and of England; all of whom, we lament 
his character. In estimating it, we admit that|to say, have at one time or another deceived or 
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there has been too much inclination to judge by 
the results of his reign. The question, however, 
ought to be decided by considering the ditticulties 
he has had to eficounter, and the efforts he has 
made to overcome them. He has been upon the 
throne twenty-five years, and during no one year 
of that period has he enjoyed peace and tranquil- 
lity, or been exempt from foreign aggression or 
domestic revolt. He has had to contend, within 
his own dominions, with some of the greatest 
chieftains that ‘Turkey has ever produced, and 
who, after matured preparations, have severally 
thrown off their allegiance. We may mention, 
among others, Tschappar Oglou, of Widdin—Ali, 
Pasha of Yannina—Abdoullah, Pasha of Acre— 
Daoud, Pasha of Bagdad—and finally, Mehemet 


*Turkey and its Resources. We cannot mention 
this work without a passing tribute to its merits. It is 
one of the very few really useful and practical works 
on Turkey, being written with much higher objects and 
much sounder views than any other we have met with. 
The author has not been content with rambling over 
the surface, but has examined and explored and gone 
deep into the subject. If it be true that our govern- 
ment has sent this gentleman upon a new expedition, 
to ascertain the practicability of his schemes for ex- 
tending our commerce in those countries, we hail the 
event with pleasure, not only from our high opinion 
of him, but as a proof of awakened attention to our in- 
terests in that direction. 
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betrayed him. What with the rebellion of his 
subjects, the aggression of his enemies, and the 
intervention of his friends, it must be allowed 
that his has been no easy task; that he has kept 
his throne for a quarter of a century (a long rei 
for a Turkish Sultan,) is of itself evidence that he 
is no ordinary man, 

Making every allowance, however, for the dan- 
gers and difficulties which he has had to combat, we 
must add, that most of them might have been fore- 
seen and provided against, and many of them ought 
to have been prevented. To gono further than the 
last Russian war, it cannot be denied that it origi- 
nated entirely in his own imprudence, and his un- 
principled avowal of insincerity and bad faith. 

The first and principal change which he has ef- 
fected—and which, perhaps, with the state of opi- 
nion in his country, was necessary to carry into 
execution all others—has been the new organiza- 
tion of his army. In this he cannot be said to have 
been as vet suecessfal. The next, and we acknow- 
ledge it with pleasure as the best and wisest, is 
the improved condition of his Christian subjects, 
and the respect shown for their rights and liber- 
ties. He has (though but lately) become sensible 
of the importance of cultivating their good will, 
and of endeavouring to obtain their support. In 
pursuing, however, his intentions, such as they 
are, in regard to the Christians, he has been far 
from consistent; many of his acts towards them 

A 
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might be mentioned as indicating, at least, some once a month for his portrait, that he could 
infirmity of purpose. Amongst others, there is,to improve the proud, ignorant, puritanical 
one which has been often brought against him,|he governs, or raise them from the degradation of 
viz. the banishment from the capital of the Catho-|their sensual existence; still less to y Pere the 
lic Armenians, at the instigation of their ecpiounte Motions and unjust distinctions of race and reli- 
tic brethren. This, however, was not an instance|gion among the different bodies of his subjects, 
of Mussulman oppression of Christians, as such./and induce them by joining with each other to 
It was suggested and planned by Armenians of| promote, through their own prosperity, the power 
one church against Armenians of another—two/and welfare of their common country. Security of 
parties who hate each other, as none but secta-|life can searcely be said to have been increased 
rians can hate; and though authorized and exe-/during as sanguinary a reign as any that is to be 
cuted by the power of the Sultan, it was in virtue found even in Turkish annals. He has done 
of that principle which (as Mr. Urquhart has ela-/nothing to improve and render less corrupt the 
borately proved) has ever been recognised by the|administration of justice, on which depends the 
Mussulman conquerors, in regard to the Chris-|security of property. The provincial governments 
tians, of leaving to the conquered the administra-|of the Pashas have been allowed to continue on 
tion and arrangement of their own civil and reli-|the old system of robbery and extortion, under 
gious interests. We fear we must also add. that|which all accumulation is prevented, production 
the wealthy Armenians knew too well, and found| stopped, and pregeien diminished. There is the 
tpo readily, that there was a bye way into the/same principle of corruption and favouritism in 
. peeery ot pation. The ao of ay een bee appointment all - functionaries - the 
owever, has long been reversed, and the Arme-' state; men are still raised at once from the lowest 
oes es on the eng re their gt a we fill the —— and most apenas 
and. where they were aliens, to resume in the/fices in the state. re most oppressive and de- 
city of their conquerors their peaceful and indus-| structive monopolies have been established, by the 
aoe oo eye . . mer eagie A my for the promt of the oe or of 
ut, however numerous the exceptions may be,|some of his favourites. e coin has been de- 
. ' . . 
there can - no nme mat, upon the whole, some-| based till forged a= ¢ | has become as valuable 
thing has been done of late years to improve the|as the currency, and the Government, at every 
condition of the Christian population, especially of fresh issue, has defrauded all its creditors. 
Earepenn 7 arkey; w ghee are ready , ce the| Treachery and a have, during the 
Sultan credit for 006 intentions as to all his re-| present ree, as of old, characterized the foreign 
forms. He has, however, we fear, as yet shown|policy of Turkey. These are the great points in 


himself most active and expert in the work of de-| the urkish government and institutions which 


struction. Ascending the throne with the murder|required form, and in these, we maintain there 
of his predecessor before him, he had perhaps no has been no alteration; or ifany has been attempt- 


ed, it has been either crude and ill-advised, or con- 


other course to pursue, and he has pursued it 
fined to trifling and superficial matters. Jt is not 


heartily. Destruction has always meant with him 


annihilation: he has not merely displaced, but 
swept away the obstacles to his plans; opposition 
has, in all cases, been atoned for by blood. No 
artifice, and no mode of violence known in the his- 
tory of Turkish treachery and cruelty, have been 
left unresorted to for the accomplishment of his) 
purposes. It is another and a Richer order of] 
mind which can reunite the scattered materials 
thus forcibly separated, and reconstruct the social 
edifice on a new and more perfect model. This he 
has shown no signs of possessing. He felt from 
the first that he was engaged in a mortal struggle 
with the Janissaries, in which one or the other 
must perish. He also felt that his irregular and 
undisciplined hordes were wholly unequal to cope 
with European armies, and therefore he attempt- 
ed to form his own army on their model. It would, 
indeed, have been wonderful if, uneducated but in 
the vices of the seraglio, without communication 
(which he has never sought) with enlightened fo- 
reigners, and without instruction from any book 
but the Koran, he should have been able to under- 
stand and estimate at their real value, the social 
institutions of Europe. He has done what it was 
more probable he would do: feeling the necessity 
of some change, from the consciousness of increas- 
ing weakness, he has adopted a few of the acci- 
dents of European civilization, and some of its 
frivolities and vices, which, while they serve to 
show,that he is himself devoid of all religious prin- 
ciple, in fact tend to disgust the scrupulous and 
—— among his ene with the notion 
of all change. It is not by drinking champagne, 


| 


reform in itself that has ruined Turkey, but re- 
form undertaken partially and too late, and pur- 
sued without system and without judgment. The 
vaunted principle of stability, which would bind 
the present on the future in the iron and unyield- 
ing bondage of prescription, has assuredly been 
tried in Turkey, if any where, and failed, as it has 
done every where else, and as it will fail until the 
world stand still. In Turkey, its failure—which we 
now witness—has been more signal and more rapid, 
from the intercourse and communication which ex- 
ists with other countries, and from the pressure of 
contiguous civilization. In such acountry as China, 
more happily situated in this respect, it has pro- 
duced stagnation; in Turkey it has led to the suc- 
ceeding stage of decomposition. The pride of the 
Turks, the most prominent feature in their charac- 
ter, and the most insurmountable obstacle to their 
improvement, has, indeed, as Mr. Urquhart re- 
marks, been broken. Invariable defeat speaks too 
plain a language to be mistaken. We wish we 
could hope with him, that they will now learn the 
lesson of civilization; but he will find that though 
their pride has been broken, it has not been hum- 
bled. The spirit gone, there has been left as resi- 
due asuilenness equally unteachable and hopeless. 

Weare convinced, then, that the regeneration 
of Turkey is but a vain speculation. The causes 
of her deep decline are stillin existence, and there 
is nothing in her present condition, nor in the cha- 
racter of her ruler, which should lead us to think 
that they will either be removed or counteraeted. 
It is true, that at any time during the last century 





or letting his hair grow, or wearing the dress of a 
husear, or listening to Italian music, or sitting 


and a half, the pages of all writers upon Turkey 
have teemed with prophecies of her speedy down- 
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from their observation of her defective insti- 

s, and their inherent principles of decay, — 

» the corruption of the government, and the 
plence and ignorance of the people. These 
riters may have anticipated the period, but their 
wnostications were not the less correct. We 
indeed witnessing what they foretold, and 
much that was with them conjecture is to us fact. 





It must be remembered, that we have but little 
farther need of prophecy; for we have only to look 
atthe map, and compare what Turkey once pos- 
sessed with that which she now barely calls her 
own, and consider the various causes which have 
led to her dismemberment, to be convinced that 
the work of her annihilation has long commenced, 
and is now well nigh completed. That the day 
will arrive when the Turks will cease to exist in 
Rurope, there can be no rational doubt. Do we 
regret it should be so? God forbid! There may 
le reasons for wishing the event postponed, but 
yone for desiring that it should ultimately be pre-! 
vented. It is melancholy to think on the length of| 
lime that so large a portion of Europe has been 
abject to their wasteful and destructive power, 
under which the fertility of their favoured coun- 
tries has been wasted, the population diminished, 
nd human enjoyment reduced to the least in 
smount and the lowest in kind. Jt is a proverb in 
he language of every country which they have 
entered, that the earth dries up wherever a Turk 
as set his foot. It is anot less melancholy reflec- 
ion that their Christian subjects, who, though of 
iferent races, are all of superior capabilities to 
heir masters, should so long have been kept in the 
ondage of their unenlightened and cruel despot- 
sm. That the authors of all this misery should 
retain the power to render it permanent, and con- 
tinue to curse with their presence all that nature 
has endowed with its choicest blessings, is a wish 
which the staunchest conservative—the most 
strenuous supporter of the stafus gwo—can hardly 
entertain. Poel : 
Deeply impressed, however, with the justice of 
the fate which awaits the Ottoman government, 
and of the desirableness of its ultimate overthrow, 
we yet think that the hour is not arrived at which 
ts fall would best serve the interests of mankind. 
The substitution of Russian for Turkish despotism, 
mvhich would now be the result, is not such a 





by the exchange. No improvement 
has hitherto marked the course of Russian con- 
quests; on the contrary, some of the countries 
which Russia has taken from Turkey are lees 


authors of them compose a trio, such as is not 
often to be found meeting together in the same 
society: an American physician, a Turkish Effen- 
di, anda Prussian general. From the observations 

rsons of such differently constituted minds, 
and viewing objects from points so various and 
80 opposite, we hope to be enabled to throw some 
additional light on the subject we are now discuss- 
ing. We begin with the first on our list. 





1. We look with come degree of interest into 


0 


this book as an account given by an American to 
Americans, of his observations on a country, the 
very moral and political antipodes of his own. We 
had hoped to have seen faithfully portrayed, the 
strong contrast which could not have failed to 
strike him, between the two,—passing, as he did, 
at once from the young and half-developed ener- 
gies of his own country, struggling in the first con- 
sciousness of life and freedom, yet strong in the 
feeling of self-dependence and of self-sufficiency, 
to the contemplation of another in the last stage 
of corruption and decrepitude, enveloped, indeed 
in the pride of its former glories, but feeble an 

exhausted, and awaiting its impending doom with- 
out one rightly directed etlort to avert it. We 
were curious to learn particularly, when we heard 
that the author’s views were favourable to Tur- 
key, if it could be proved that a less inevitable fate 
awaits her than we are accustomed here to think, 


lor if anything might yet be done to stop the pro- 


gress of internal disease, arising, as we fear, from 
inherent principles of decay. 

Ve regret, however, to estate, that the book, 
though not destitute of talent, and containing some 
graphic and lively descriptions, has added nothing 
to our stock of real information; the remarks upon 
the country are for the most part trivial, and the 
observation of the writer, extended over a small 
space, does not appear in any case to have pene- 
trated beyond the surface. 

He seems to have been a careless investigator 
of what he saw, and a careful retailer of all he 
heard,—two qualities eminently calculated to 
make a writer worthless as a guide. Every anec- 
dote is detailed without considering who the per- 
son was from whom he “‘held” it, to use his own 
expression; and in one or two instances he is 
obliged to contradict what he had before said, and 
yet suffers it to remain; so that we have the story 
in one place, and the contradiction in another, for 
what purpose it is diflicult to say, except to swell 
the volume. 

The same unimportant facts, and the same im- 
probable fictions which constitute the gossip of Pe- 
ra, and have been repeated a hundred times by the 
wonder-gathering travellers of Europe, are here 
once more set forth. Doubtless it is supposed that 
they acquire value and authority from the author's 

en, for he is far from being in ignorance of the 
abours (if such they are to be called) of his prede- 
cessors. He borrows, indeed, largely from them, 
and whenever he disputes their authority, which 
he occasionally does, he is sure to be in the wrong. 
There is much pretence of knowledge—by whie 
we mean much real ignorance—on classical sub- 
jects, and a dogmatism on disputed points connect- 
ed with them, which is excessively amusing. 
There is a large amount of national and personal 
vanity, the former far more excusable and better 
founded than the latter. He has a happy knack of 
applauding what is blameable or worthless, and 
blaming what is good. We say nothing of the 
want of what we chould call good taste in many of 
his remarks, because there is happily no fixed 
standard in such matters, and what may be bad 
taste with us, may be the reverse onthe other side 
of the Atlantic, as the language of charlatanerie 
in this country is often that of sober science in 
Germany. 

In his way to the Dardanelles, the ““Sketcher” 
visits the plains of Troy, and takes the opportunity 
of giving a short account of the Iliad, which he 
calls at once ‘Homeric Poems,’ and resolves the 
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author into Homeric Bards, though afterwards he; jority of them inflict the nuisance on themselves, 
calls him the winy Homer. The historical founda-| |He says the song of the nightingale is very much 
tion of the poem, “this joint-stock aflair of the Ho-| overrated—“‘it is not half £0 effective as the shrill 
meride,” he states to be simply this, “that a} scream of our night hawk.” p.93. Turkish musie 
peaceful band of Greek graziers inhabited a slain |is richer and more melodious in some respects 
near Troy, which was itselfa mere mud vil age;| than European; the plague is only a species of 
and they for several ye: urs Were subject to occa- ity phus fever, not more dangerous than the ordi- 
sional attacks from a set of marauding cut-throats,|nary typhus fever which appears in Scotland, 
and soldiers let loose by the termination of the se-| &e. &e. 
cond Theban war.” He conceives that it couldnot} He is also particularly pleased with the Greeks 
have been written at the period commonly sup-/of the Fanar, whom every body else who has had 
posed, nor by one man, for this plain reason, that/anything to do with them, describes as the falsest, 
there were then no writing materials, and that one| most cor rupt, and intriguing people in the world. 
man could not learn it by heart. Havi ing done this) He says, “it anything is capable of redeeming the 
much to demolish the authenticity of the poem,|charac ter of the descendants of Themistocles from 
and to strip from it all delusion, he proceeds to|its deep abyss of degradation, it certainly is the 
state, with respect to Troy—what others had|reputation of the Greeks of the Fanar.” p. 387. He 
stated before, and what indeed one should suppose} particularly admires the fez, (which our readers 
, Would be the case, from the materials of which he ar oard is a plain red scull- -cap,) and calls it “a beau- 
assumes it to have been compose d—that there are|tiful and becoming article;” and though he regrets 
no certain traces of ‘‘the village” now existing. | the picturesque dress which the T urks have aban- 
He gives us to understand, however, that he is| done d, tells us in the same page, that when they 
a scholar, and has studied the Greek language; a| wore turbans they only looked like walking mush- 
fact, which, without the information, we should|rooms. He admires the mosques and minarets, 
certainly never have discovered. In two or three|/but they put him dreadfully in mind of ‘ ‘gigantic 
places he declines copying an inscription upon al eandlesticks surmounted by their extinguis vers.” 
tablet, because the Greek cross above it told him| He sees the dancing Dervishes, and is reminded 
it was modern. The Greek cross could not nece s-\“* of boys making cheeses in America;” what he 
sarily tell him any thing, as it might have been put/means, of course, we know not, but is it possible 
there at any time; the form of the letters would, |to conceive aman coming from New York to Con- 
as well as the subjec t matter of the inse ription, had | stantinople, and carrying back across the Atlantic 
he read it. He translates 4a%v xar« ‘a beautifull suc h remarks as these? He has particular pleasure 
field,” p. 97, and derives Negrepont from Eubex i similar trumpery, when he is not him- 
telling us og ie first corruption of Eubca was| self’ the author of it. Thus, he mentions that some- 
into Euripus, p. 37. After all, therefore, we con- [body supposed the first Sultan was an Irishman, 
fess that our ‘curgeias is not as great as his, at| because he j is called Padi-Shah (Paddy Shaw)!— 
finding that the Greeks did not understand him,|and that St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians was 
when he addressed them in their native tongue.|addressed to the inhabitants of Galata, one of the 
He is not, however, quite without the antiquarian suburbs of Constantinople! 
sense. At Smyrna, he represents himself ‘as ex-| His mistakes are innumerable. Thus, he praises 
ceedingly interested in a morsel of scriptural anti-| the appearance of’ the boatme *n of the Bosphorus, 
quity.” This is “a plain box neatly turned out of |and says that they present “the finest specimens 
plaster of Paris or alabaster, and about the size ofjof the genuine T'artar physiognomy;” they area 
a shaving box, with a cover of the same material,| fine race of men undoubtedly, but any hear. there 
which had come from Ephesus.” And why does|could have told him they were Greeks. The por- 
the reader think that this is called ‘ ‘a morsel of |ters also, who are famous for carrying immense 
scriptural antiquity ?”’—solely because ‘‘it puts him| weights, are cited in proof of the strength of the 
in mind of the box of ointme nt with which Mary| J'urks. He might have also learnt that they are 
anointed the feet of our Lord!” Armenians! Hisaccount of the Turkish alphabet 
The main peculiarity of the writer, however,|is short, but curious; he says there are thirty-three 
putting aside classical subjects, appears to be a/letters, of which thirty are always consonants, one 
Go of contradicting all received notions upon mi-| always a vowel, and_four occasionally vowels and 
nute points, open to the observation of every tra-|consonants, p. 143. He says there is a description 
veller, such as the appearance of Constantinople,|in the novel of Anastasius of a large Turkish ship 
or some peculiarities in Turkish life and manners;|of war—which ship, however, has not been three 
points unimportant, perhaps, in themselves, butlyears in existence. He places Croatia on the 
as to which the accounts of all travellers have in-| Black Sea; and says when an English diplomatic 
variably agreed. Thus, he was_particularly|agent is called a Resident, it means that he has 
struck with the absence of dogs in the streets of |been appointed by the East India C ompany. He 
Constantinople, p. 76, and borrows a remark from] is very angry with the poet Coleridge, for Losing 
a friend, that they are not more numerous than over-praised Homer in his “Introduction to the 
the hogs of New ‘York. He finds out also, that] Study of the Classic Poets,” which, as every body 
women in Turkey actually enjoy more liberty than] knows, is not written by the poet. “Listen,” says 
in the other Sountrien of Europe, or in America;jour author, ‘to the nonsense which this ‘distin- 
and this he says every man will agree in, who is| guished poet suffers himself to publish to the youth 
not afraid of speaking out his real sentiments. of England.” 
He considers the women are great gainers by be-| These, it will be said, are insignificant points, 
ing obliged to live separate from the men, p. 267.) but of such is the substance of the book. When- 
The first reason which he gives for this is, that|ever the author attempts to describe the laws, or 
they are free from the nuisance of tohacco smoke.| institutions, or customs of the Turks, beyondthose 
From this remark we may draw an inference with| which are most palpable to, and have been de- 
respect to American manners, but the gain to the| scribed by all visiters, his remarks are always im- 
Turkish women cannot be great, as the great ma-! perfect, and his explanations sometimes given at 


| 
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awanton hazard. Thus he does not scruple to and Greece is indebted for its elementary books of in- 
tell us within a few dollars what is the amount of'struction. These books are printed at the American 
the Turkish revenue, a thing never accurately as- printing press at Malta, whica has been unwearied in 
certained, from the absolute want of data, or their its efiorts to do good. According to an official state- 
inaccessibility. He tells us that the municipal in- ment, it appears that, from the year 1822 to 1829, there 
stitutions among the rayasno longer exist: ‘‘every were issued from the Malta printing press 250,000 co- 
vestige, indeed, of them has disappeared;” p. 205— pies of various religious works, containing more than 
and that there are no silver mines in the country, ‘en millions of pages in Greek, Italian, and Turkish, 
p. 202;—two points on which we have much infor-| with Armenian characters.” p. 287. , 

mation to a contrary etlect, from Mr. Urquhart’s; He also speaks with the highest praise of the 
valuable work. The abuse of the Greeks, and the zeal and exertions of Mr. Goodel, the American 
revolution by which they have etfected their free- missionary at Constantinople, in the establishment 
dom, we own, we did not expect, though we might of Lancasterian schools. This is as it ought to be, 
that of the principles of free trade. Many of these and as we have every reason to expect it would 
mistakes are upon matters of no great moment, be, from the Americans. 


and numerous as they are, we should not have| 
thought them worth alluding to, had it not been| 2. The “Historical Sketch of the Destruction 
for the supercilious and contemptuous tone with of the Janissaries” need not detain us long. It is 
which the writer speaks of the ignorance and pre- interesting, however, both as a specimen of Turk- 
sumption of the “book-making travellers of Eu- ish literature, and as the work of one who was an 
rope.” "3 eye witness to the events which he relates. It 
We were for some time at a loss to account for |contains, moreover, an account of the actual con- 
the singular tact of an American being an enthu- dition of the Janissaries at the time of their de- 
siastic admirer of a worn out ‘Turkish despotism, struction, and a summary of the acts of violence 
and we can only now explain it by his hatred, first and tyranny of which they were habitually guilty. 
of the English, (against whom he never loses an It proves conclusively that they had long ceased 
opportunity of a passing sneer,) and next of Euro- to be serviceable as a military force. The book in 
peans in general, and all that belongs to them, short may be considered to furnish a complete an- 
which seems to blind his perception of the plainest swer to those who, from ignorance or party-feel- 
truths. Thus, he is inclined to think that the Sul-|ing, have maintained that the ruin of the Turkish 
tan is the most enlightened sovereign in Europe, Empire has been caused by reforms, and the sub- 
and the Turkish the most tolerant, humane, and stitution of an army formed and disciplined on the 
religious of nations; he talks, p. 147, of the progress European model, tor the old military force of the 
which education has made amongst them, and says, country, to which it was indebted for all its con- 
that “works appear almost daily from the presses quests.* The fact is, that not above one-tenth of 
of the capital, which would do honour to any coun- those enrolled in the corps of Janissaries were sol- 
try in Europe.” diers at all, the rest being artisans and tradesmen, 
The book, however, presents some smart and aud some even of the lowest rabble of Constanti- 
lively descriptions of scenes in which the author nople, who bore arms for the purpose of intimidat- 
was a party concerned; and there are also two or ing the Government and the a and received 
three passages of which we can speak in commen- Pay as regular soldiers for doing nothing, which 
dation. There isa careful, well written descrip-|they were always ready and prepared to exact by 
tionof the mode of supplying the capital with water, lorce, if there was the |¢ ast disposition shown to 
which had, however, previously, though not quite withhold or diminish it. They alone in short pos- 
so fully, been detailed by Dr. Walsh; and some sessed any real power, which however was never 
good remarks on the evil etiects of employing na-|wsed against the enemes of the state, but against 
tive Dragomans in the intercourse of Christians the Sultan, and all who were not Janissaries. In 
with the Porte. We are satisfied that where our time of peace, and within the capital, there could 
negotiations with the Turkish government have have been no security for either life or property 
failed, they have, for the most part, done sothrough |!rom their lawless excesses, , 
the intrigues and treachery of this corrupt body of| rhey amounted to no less than 196 companies at 
men; but often as the note of warning on this head the time ol their destruction, but out of these no 
has been struck, it has found no respondent chord coneiderable force could ever be collected for mili- 
among our rulers. There are some calculations ‘ry service. Upon the breaking out of a war, a 
as to the future amount of American trade in the levy of troops was always attempted amongst 
Levant, which we think somewhat extravagant;|them, but those who had profitable trades and oc- 
and a not uninteresting account of the negotiations (UPations refused to leave them. Of the rabble, 
concerning the American treaty with the Porte, ™oreover, who were induced to come out from the 
and the difficulties that were thrown in its way by ity and go to the ordinary place of rendezvous, in 
the Senate at home, which, though it has nothing te plains of Daoud Pacha, about a mile from the 
to do with Turkey, yet shows how mischievously capital, generally above one-half returned; the re- 
the executive government is occasionally interfer- M@ining portion pillaged wherever they went, and 
ed with in America, apparently for the sake of eften left their general on the field ot battle, upon 
interference. We will quote also the following /the approach of the enemy, though in their flight 


statement, because it is highly creditable to the 
Americans, and because we rejoice to see them F *As for —— ‘ ngs = —¥ om, faben 
co-operating with the liberal and enlightened in 0m %,eradcal of uo mean celebrity. "18 will be 
Europe, in the holy work of civilization, and inthe! <ame passion for innovation and reform which has 
ditfusion of moral and religious instruction. The prov, d so ruinous both in this and a neighbouring 
r of the book before us found (though by the |country.” “The Janissaries, an institution which up- 
bye he only visited Constantinople and Smyrna,)}held the Turkish Empire, and of essential service i 
repelling the invasion of Christian powers.”-—Black- 

“To America, almost every great schoo! in Turkey 'trood’s Mag. 1833 
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they seldom forgot to plunder their own camp; and| 
they have been known on many occasions to take 
bribes from the Russians. 

Within the last century, they have murdered) 
four sultans and dethroned four others, and on| 
three distinct occasions have stopped by violence) 
the attempts that were making to introduce disci- 
pline and order in the army. No class of inhabi- 


injunction, to employ against infidels ‘‘all possible 
means.” It was then unanimously determined to 
reorganize the Janissaries, to bring them i 
into the state of order and efficiency which 
formerly distinguished them. and to train them as 
regular troops. It was settled that there should 
be taken from the general body a certain number 
of those who were called echkendjis, that is, bona 


tants, not even the Mussulmans, was safe from) fide soldiers inactive service, and that they should 


their violence. They had often a complete mono-| 
poly of the provisions of the capital, which they 
would seize upon as the dealers were carrying 
them to market, or pay a nominal price for, and 
retail afterwards at whatever they chose to fix, 
using moreover their own weights and measures. 

Having the police entirely in their own hands, 
they would sell their protection at an exorbitant 
rate. They would take possession of vessels, and, 
under the pretence of guarding them, levy a sum 
tupon the cargo. During the fires, of which they 
were ofterer than not the cause, they had posses- 
sion of the engines, and would retuse to work 
them unless a sum little short of what they would 
gain by pillaging was paid them by the proprietors 
of the houses. ‘Nobody dared to accuse them, and 
no judge would give sentence against one of their 

y, as they could immediately procure his dis- 
missal. The Janissary artisans could compe} indi-| 
viduals to employ them in preference; as, for in-| 
stance, if a house were building by masons and 
bricklayers who were not Janissaries, a party from 
one of their odas or companies would come, fix the 
number and mark of their company upon the 
house, and insist upon finishing it at their own 
time, and with their own materials. and at theirown 
price. Their extortions from the rayas, whether 
Greeks, Jews, or Armenians were endless; espe- 
cially, after the Greek revolution afforded them 
an excuse for continual plunder on the score of 
retaliation. Is it not then the height of absurdity 
to talk of a country being a loser by the destruc- 
tion of such a public and legalized band of robbers 
and murderers as this? 

The notion entertained in this country, how- 
ever, that their violent destruction was a premedi- 
tated, cold-blooded massacre, appears to be quite 
erroneous; on the contrary, it was purely a de- 
fensive act, and had the victory been on the side 
of the Janissaries, who were the aggressors, the 
lives of the Sultan and all his ministers would 
have been sacrificed. The account which is given 
by Assad Efendi, the author of the book of the 
events which immediately preceded and produced 
the great conflict, is very interesting. 

A council of the first civil, military, and religi- 
ous authorities in the state, was summoned, and 
an exposition made to it of the actual condition of| 
the Janissaries, of their opposition to all authority, 
the cruelties and enormities of which they had 
been guilty and their inefficiency as a military 
foree. Of this latter fact the constant defeats 
sustained from foreign enemies, and especially the 
successful insurrection of the Greeks, were men- 
tioned as indubitable proofs. Reference was 
made to the ancient laws and regulations of the 
corps itself, which prescribed their mode of enrol- 
ment, discipline, and duties; and it was made evi- 
dent that in no one particular were these complied 
with by the actual members. The religious ques- 
tion—whether it was contrary to the Koran, to 
study war as a science, and to have a disciplined 
and regular army? was discussed, and resolved in 
the negative by the authority of the prophet’s own 











be required to submit to a course of military dis- 
cipline, the regulations for which are detailed at 
great length. Ample pay was to be given tothem, 
and the amount of their retiring allowance after 
ditferent periods of service fixed. The officers were 
to take rank by seniority, an important advant 
in a land of favouritism, and the vacancies in the 
new corps were to be filled up from a large body 
of supernumerary Janissaries (men who were on 
the list, but not as yet in the receipt of pay,) that 
the expectations they had formed might not be 
disappointed. ‘The Janissaries were still to exist 
as heretofore, but the sale of their pay tickets* 
was prohibited, those only who should perform 
actual service, and were the nominal as well as 
real holders of these tickets, being entitled to re- 
ceive payment of them. The Sultan had gained 
over the members of this council, principally, as 
our author tells us, by money, and its resolutions 
had of course been agreed upon beforehand. In 
this Mahmoud showed much greater prudence 
than his predecessor Selim, who trusted too 
much to his own power and authority. The de- 
termination of the council was communicated to 
the Janissaries, as had been agreed, and they 
were called upon to ratify it; this they professed 
the greatest readiness to ye and thronged the ap- 
pointed places for the purpose of setting their seals 
to the mandate, in token of assent. The enrol- 
ment of the echkendjis immediately took place. 
The sight of the first corps of these, however, and 
of the exercises and drilling to which they were 
subjected, appears to have roused the indignation 
of the Janissaries, who had nearly a month to re- 
cover from their surprise, and to organize an in- 
surrection. They assembled in large bodies, pre- 
ceded by the inverted kettles of their different 
companies, (the old emblem of revolt,) and de- 
manded the heads of all the ministers who had re- 
commended the hated changes. The Sultan was 
prepared with a force on which he could rely, con- 
sisting principally of the artillery and the marines 
of his navy, and the issue of the dreadful contest 
which ensued is well known. After this revolt 
and the violation of their engagement to submit 
to the new organization, it was considered impos- 
sible to trust them any longer, and that nothing 
but their extermination could atiord any security 
for the future safety and tranquillity of the em- 
pire. The executions, private and public, which 
followed, were very numerous, and continued for 
several days. Their name was erased from the 
Turkish vocabulary, and the new troops were 
styled ‘‘the Victorious soldiers of Mahomet,” in 
anticipation of success which we fear has not as 
yet attended their arms. Withina month one re- 
giment of them was completed, and had made 
some progress in military training. 

The Sultan, in order to remove all discontent, 
appears to have undertaken other reforms of a 


*These were granted for an indefinite period, and oft- 
en held by the heirs and successors of the original pos- 
sessors. 
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popular nature, but they seem tobe so incomplete troops: the greater proportion of thelr army former- 
that we can hardly concur in the unmeasured ap-ly consisted of men who had been long in the ser- 
probation of them, in which our author (whose|vice, and from their constant state of hostility with 
praise, by his own account, is not altogether disin-|foreign or domestic enemies, thoroughly inured to 
terested,) indulges. Thus, for instance, in abolish-| war. 4th.—In the skill and capacity which former- 
ing the confiscation of property belonging to indi-'ly distinguished their generals, who were then, 
viuals not in the service of the state at the time joccasionally, chosen from having displayed quali- 
of their death, the decree is with this reserve: ties which fitted them for their office, and not 
“the private property of those who are not func-|taken at random from among the slaves of the 
tionaries, is not to be seized, unless the treasury| Seraglio, or mechanics of the capital. “‘Le Turc,” 
is in want.” If this is a reform, what must the/says Montecuculi, ‘‘ades chefs et des soldats d’ex- 
system be? verience, de valeur et d’execution.” 5th.—In the 
inferior discipline of their armies, and the impossi- 
3. The work of General Valentini, on the wars bility of restoring order after defeat. They had 
with the Turks, is interesting principally to mili-/formerly the best light infantry in Europe, as it 
tary readers; for by them only can its numerous, Was on all hands acknowledged to be; the Cos- 
details, and its many ingenious disquisitions on/sacks also were then on their side, and the spahis 
points connected with the science and practice of and delhis, once excellent cavalry, are now re- 
strategy be fully understood and appreciated. It}duced to what Valentini calls “une canaille Asia- 
is the work of a veteran, who, in the repose of tique a cheval.” But above all the causes of their 
peace has occupied himself in detailing in a clear,|growing inferiority, it must be mentioned that 
unaflected manner, and in a style remarkably free! they have ceased to be aggressors in their wars 
from bombast, facts connected with the Turkish| with Russia, ever since the time of Peter the 
wars of the present century, in some of which he) Great. The hope of conquest and of plunder, the 
had himself taken a part; and the inferences which/only motive to barbarians, no longer allures them, 
he has drawn from them, if not always convincing, |and in its place is substituted the presage of sure 
are in no case unworthy of consideration. The defeat, founded on long standing experience. With 
work is composed much on the same model as that a superstitious people, this is fatal On this Die- 
portion of Montecuculi’s Commentaries on the Art, bitsch calculated, when he passed the Balkan with 
of War, which is devoted to the subject of the a handful of men. 
Turkish armies. Montecuculi, one of the ablest| M. Valentini, after a rapid sketch of the Turkish 
and most successful generals of his time, and who,/ wars of the last century, passes to that which they 
as commanding the troops of the Emperor in the, waged with Russia, during the years 1809, 10, and 
latter part of the 17th century, had beaten the 11, and terminated with the peace of Bucharest, 
Turks at the famous battle of St. Gothard, (in)in 1812. This is followed by a chapter of ‘‘Conjec- 
1664,) by which their power was for a time para-;tures and Results,” which contains many curious 
lysed, had yet so strong an impression of their/remarks and suggestions. He considers it to have 


military skill—their great resources—their indomi-| been proved that it is indubitably in the power ol 
table spirit, and their persevering aggression, as Russia, and he implies that it is no less certainly 
to found upon it his main argument on the neces-| her duty, to seize and appropriate, not only the 


sity of a standing army as a protection against, European provinces of Turkey, but all her mari- 
them. No other means, he considered, atiorded| time possessions in Asia Minor. His great desire 
any chance of preserving Germany, or indeed, is to see the Turks once more fairly behind the 
Europe at large, from being overrun and brought| Taurus, and he goes so far as to assign a resi- 
into subjection by the Mohammedans,—with/dence to the Sultan at Dorylee (now Eski-Schehr.) 
whom, he says, there could be no real peace or| If such a course on the part of Russia should ex- 
compact, whose armies were always in the field,jcite the jealousy or the alarms of other powers 
and always prepared for attack. He considered it}(which, however, with amiable simplicity, he 
necessary that his country should be at peace}seems to think not at all likely,) he proposes that 
with every other, before it engaged in a war with,an order of knighthood should be established, for 
Turkey, and feeling its insufficiency even then, he; the purpose of occupying the conquered countries 
pro a plan for a union of the several powers) in Asia, and repressing the attempts of the Turks 
of Europe, for the purpose of a simultaneous at-)to recover them; by which means, he says “‘loin 
tack on diflerent parts of her empire. d’etre une pomme de discorde, il ferait naitre entre 
General Valentini takes up the history of the/les puissances de nouveaux rapports d’amitie.” 
Turkish wars at the latter part of the Isth cen-|He does not enter very fully into the mode of in- 
tury, (not a hundred years aiter-the conclusion of stituting this order, nor into its laws and regula- 
Montecuculi’s book,) but in his work, on the con-|tions; but he proposes that it should be open to 
trary, there is to be found a mere catalogue of de-|natives of all the countries of Europe. There 
feats, ‘disasters dire, and total overthrow”—bat-} would by this means be a great depot of warriors 
tles feebly contested, and wars dishonourably ter-/established, from which the countries of Europe 
minated. From a comparison of the twoaccounts, might have an abundant supply, and as he con- 
the difference between the former and the present/cludes, ‘‘on n’aurait plus besoin de desirer que les 
state of the Turkish army will be found to consist: puissances Chretiennes se fassent de temps a 
ist.—In the smaller number of troops which they autre la guerre pour entretenir le feu sacre (p. 
can now bring into the field, their numbers having! 196.) This is the view of a true soldier. 
always been a great element of their superiority.| Ina former edition of his work. published some 
2nd.—T he want of the preparatives and munitions|years before events had proved the correctness of 
of war, to which they were before most attentive, his views, General Valentini had the merit of 
andewith which they were always abundantly pro-| pointing out, that the real object of attack in a 
vided. ‘They drew their supplies from Wallachia, war with Turkey, in the present day, ought to be 
Servia, Bosnia, and Egypt—countries now virtu-| the capital; that no other was worth wasting time 
ally closed to them. 3d.—In the want of veteran! upon;und that the Balkan, the Thermopyle of Tur- 
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key, defended by Turks, was a mere delusion. 
The plan of the campaign which he sketched, cor- 
responded in all material points with that which 
Diebitsch pursued, and which carried him to Adri- 


— . ; 
M. Valentini, after passing lightly over the 
Turkish wars in Greece. which atlord, he says, 


only examples of the unskilfulness, the. ferocity ,| 


and the treachery of savages, proceeds to the last 
campaigns of 1828 and. 1829, which he describes 
with great minuteness, those in Europe, as well as 
those in Asia. Respecting the latter, we had be- 
fore but imperfect information; and from his ac- 
count we cannot but conclude, that there was 
greater skill displayed on the part of the generals 
on both sides—greater bravery on the part of the 
soldiers, and greater difficulties overcome by the 
Russians, with slenderer means and fewer re- 
sources—that the war was more vigorously con- 

, tested, and victory more arduously won in the 
Asiatic than in the European campaigns. It is in- 
deed only in talking of Paskewitch that our author 
permits himself to be enthusiastic. 

M. Valentini is on the whole decidedly of opinion 
that the power of the Turks is annihilated, and 
that they have brought destruction upon them- 
selves by the military reforms which they have 
attempted. He calls their present system “‘une 
singerie,” and states that from the moment they 
gave up their distinctive character—when they 
could no longer say, as in former times it was their 
boast to say, “nous somnes nous,” they became 
nothing. In this opinion he is far from being 
borne out; on the contrary, we think it would not 
be difficult, by comparing his account of the last 
with former wars, to prove not only that a consi- 
derable improvement has actually taken place in 
their armies, but that the only etlective resistance 
which was offered to the Russians in the last war 
was by the newly-organized troops. For instance, 
in the war at the beginning of the century, he 
gives this picture of their state of discipline. 


“Le grand Vizir ou pacha fait dresser sa tente, et) 


fougue guerriere qui la dirigeait, mais bien la volonte 
de ses chets.” 

And the improvement in their artillery. (p. 305.) 
| “Leur artillerie s'est perfectionnee, et ils savent 
| mieux l'employer, puisgu’on leur a vu lancer des bou- 
jlets, des bombes et des obus, meme des boulets ereux 
enchaines, a diflerentes distances avec une preeision 
admirable. Il est possible que la predilection du sultan 
pour les modeles Eurepeens, et le grand pas qu'il a fait 
de s’arracher aux prejuges nationaux les plas epra- 
cines, y soient pour quelque chose.” 

He admits an improved knowledge of tactics. 
(p. 322.) 

“On a remarque dans la derniere campagne chez 
les Turcs,—outre un ordre plus grand, et une unite 
d’action marquee par un commandment visant a un 
but reconnu,—une combinaison reflechie et profitant 
du terrain entre leur infanterie et leurs essaims de ca- 
jvalerie. Des detachemens de bons tireurs a pied 
}etaient en outre meles a leur cavalerie, ou caches der- 
[rieve elle, et celle-ci les demasquant tout a coup, sa- 

vait attirer les assaillans dans le feu de ces tireurs em- 
| busques.” 
Other passages might be quoted to the same 
jeffect. 

This is unwilling testimony, but it is the more 
valuable on that account; we think, therefore, that 
|General Valentini is not justified upon his own 
showing, in condemning the change of system to 
the extent he has done. But neither at the same 
time do we think that the general opinion is en- 
tirely correct, that the Turks in the last war were 
taken at a disadvantage—that they were in a 
transitive state, and necessarily less strong than 
they would in a little time have become. It is, 
doubtless, true, that they were in a certain sense, 
jin that state, for opinion was still unsettled, and 
confidence in the sovereign but little restored. But 
on the other hand, the Sultan in the formation of 
his new army, had not been able to avail himself 
of the elements of the old. An entirely new force 
may be raised, but cannot be fully disciplined and 
matured in a time of peace; it is by campaigns and 








tout le monde campe autour de lui, comme un essaim) jn the field of battle alone that troops can acquire 
@abeilles. L’armee, doit-elle se mettre en marche,| the dexterity, the self-confidence and the hardi- 


on indique le jour et la direction,—et libre a chacun de} hood which constitute their excellence. 
Un chef se sent-il la) drilling was likely to effect with the Turks had 


partir tout de suite s’il lui plait. 
tantaisie de se battre, il le fait a ses risques et perils, et 
sans demanderd’avis. Des escarmouches s’engagent, 
et deviennent des affaires generales, au gre de hazard. 


All that 


| been effected. The Sultan boasted at the begin- 
ining of the war, that he had 100,000 regular and 
| well-disciplined troops,* and no doubt they were 


Si, au contraire, la multitude n'est pas disposee a/as ready to engage in war as thev ever would have 


combattre, alors il n’y a point de bataille, lors meme 
que la raison de guerre |’exigerait.” (p. 90. 

But in describing their condition in the Losi war, 
he is forced to admit, what must be considered a 
vast improvement over the state of things which 
he has given us above. (pp. 228, 229.) 

“Nous 4 =g~ plus sur Fobeissanes que Mahmoud 
venait de leur inoculer que sur la tactique qu’il leur 
avait fait apprendre. On ne vit plus les troupes aller 
et venir a leur guise, entrainer les vizirs et leurs chefs 
malgre eux, comme autrefois; des prisonniers au con- 
traire auxquels on demanda, pourquoi ils s’etaient 
portes ga ou la? repondirent inopinement ‘nous n’en 
savons rien, on nous commande, et nous obeissons.’” 

He mentions the first appearance of regular ca- 


= (p. 246. 

“On observa pour la premiere fois ici un ordre re- 

marquable dans tes mouvemens de lacavalerie Turque. 

Elle se ploya en masse, se deploya, combattit eparpil- 

lee et en essaim, mais se rassembla promptement; et il 

etait facile de s'appercevoir que ce n’etait pas une|—to have prolonged the war by the obstinate’ defence 
\ 


|been, without an experience of its hardships and 
practical instruction in its difficulties. But what 
is evident from all that M. Valentini states, is, 
that their army was entirely without generals— 
that there was no one who had the least aequaint- 
ance with military science, or who knew more 
than a drill-serjeant the value and advantage of 
regular troops. They showed themselves incapa- 
ble of combined movements, or of executing a sin- 
glecomplicated manwuvre throughout the whole 
of the war: they were entrapped into a pitched 
battle, and all, of course, was lost.| ‘There was 


* “Ce but (de gagner du temps) etait atteint, puis- 
qu’on portait l’armee reguliere de nouvelle creation a 
100,000 hommes, et que les places se trouvaient dans le 
meilleur etat, pourvues de tout, et qu’on avait meme 
eleve a grands frais des nouveaux boulovends."— Valen- 
tini. 

?The policy of the Turks should have been temfiave 
avoided all general engagements and pitched battles; 
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=A a plan of a battle—sketch of a campaign, or|The work, we are we Haware, is far from complete, 
of the country ever to be found among the|nor can it be matured in the lifetime of its author; 
a of the Turkish staff, and it is notorious that|but in education and in the rudiments of institu- 
they disdained all such auxiliaries. \tions, he will leave the best securities for its con- 
It is after all, however, a mere question of de-|tinuance and progress. There is also. as we know, 
between us and General Valentini. One |a dark side of the picture. His country has paida 
thing he has made abundantly evident, and that is, heavy price for the service he has rendered her;— 
that the Turks are wholly unequal to cope single-|he hgs reached his throne through blood—blood, 
handed with the Russians; they are not equal to/often we fear unjustly, always unmercifully shed. 
them in the arts of war, and we fear from late There is much, however, to excuse his individual 
events, they are as little so in those of peace. But criminality in the state of opinion and the habits 
European powers who have an interest in oppos-|of his nation, where life is but little valued and 
ing the aggrandizement of Russia will find in the/ often as wantonly surrendered as destroyed. In 
resources which Turkey still possesses, an auxil- the great massacre of the Mamelukes, the plea of 
iary not to be despised; and if they would only act'necessity might, neither falsely nor tyrannically, 
on their true interests, the hopes and expectations be urged: it should at all events not be forgotten, 
of General Valentini may yet tail of being realized. that, unlike other despots dyed in blood, he has 
|made the evil subserve and minister to good. We 
If the views which we have developed in the can only add to the details formerly given, that the 
preceding pages as to the actual state of Turkey, same course of improvement has continued, and 
and the chances of her regeneration required any that the progress has been one of accelerated ve- 
confirmation as to their soundness, we should find locity. Fresh manufactories have been establish- 
it inthe history of the late disastrous war with ed, and are flourishing;* more schools have been 
Egypt, and the negotiations which immediately founded, both in Lower and Upper Egypt; anato- 
preceded and followed its termination. As no my is taught at the capital, both by drawings and 
complete or authentic account of these events has actual a ctions of the human body—innovations 
as yet, so far as we know, been given to the world, unheard of before in a Mohammedan country. 
we conceive that we shall be doing our readers a The youth abe sent abroad in numbers from Egypt 
serviee in putting them in possession of a sketch, (there are nearly 200 in France alone,) to be in- 
derived from public documents as well as private structed in the arts and sciences of more advanced 
sources to which we have had access, both of|countries, and in the refinements of civilization, 
unquestionable authenticity. We foresee, how-\ while genius and knowledge, from whatever 
ever, that this will occupy so largea — of the quarter, are invited to her shores; no distinctions 
remaining space in our present number as almost are made founded upon a diflerence of religious 
to require an apology. We hope that this will be persuasion.f European officers are allowed to 
found in the great importance of the subject—no take rank in the army and navy, and all who are 
less than one on which a question of peace or war found worthy enter into the service of the state, 
-— turn—and in our desire of enlightening the without distinction of race or creed. All agric ul- 
blic mind regarding the true character of the tural products, cotton especially, sugar, 
ate events in the East. corn, 


indigo, 
1ave increased in proportion to the demand, 

With respect to Egypt, an ample and detailed both foreign and domestic. From the new arsenal, 
account has been given in a former number of this constructed at an immense expense, three first- 
Review* of the flourishing condition of that coun- rates were launched betore it had been three 


years in existence, and its triumphant arms have 
now in the course of developement, and of the high’ made the se ‘li-styled “shadow of God over two 
administrative qualities, combined with fearless hemispheres” to tremble, and “the distributor of 
and inflexible perseverance which distinguish its earthly crowns” to be a suppliant for his own. 
ruler. Born and bred in the lower ranks ofa de-| We regret to add, that little has been hitherto 
generate nation, and without instruction (having')done to amend the condition of the Fellahs or 
only learnt to read when past the meridian of lite) Arab population engaged in agriculture; they have 
this individual has by the master spirit that moves exchanged their many masters for one; but still, 
within him, exalted himself above his fellows and! we fear, there is but little left to them beyond the 
his age; by the might of his arm and the example necessaries of life—too hardly earned, and too 
of his character, he has raised the land of his scantily atlorded, in a country where labour is 
adoption from the condition of a desolate province quickly followed by e xhaustion. It is not surpris- 
of a worn-out empire, pillaged by its rulers and ing, therefore, that in some districts their numbers 
torn by contending factions, to that of a prosperous have diminished more than the drafts for the ser- 
and independent country—rich in its own re-|vice of the state will account for. The only gain, 
sources, the products of a soil that never knows) if gain it can be called to the wretched, which they 
exhaustion—with an army strong in numbers and have derived from the government of Mehemet, 
in discipline—with a large and well equipped navy,/has been security to life. Every man in Egypt 
and with commerce and its train of blessings, a may now reckon upon and prov ide for a morrow. 
willing beeause a courted guest. The man who has | It is no longer the common law of the land, that a 
effected all this is no common man, nor deserving! yy, hope, however, in this respect, that the Viceroy 
the least rank among the benefactors of his race.| yj}) not be led into error, for his is stric tly an agricul- 
jtural country. 
of their fortresses, in which they were always distin-| tDuring one season when the Nile did not rise, an 
guished, however "wretched the fortifications: and in| order was issued that, all of whatever modes of faith, 
the attack of which the Russians have been as remark-| should offer up prayers in their respective mosques and 
pe nskilful and unsuccessful. Witness the three| churches, that the annual blessing might not be with- 
assed under the Imperial auspices before the| held: and in the famous island of the Nile, near Cairo, 
| a Varna. their different ministers met under one roof for the 
meee No. XIV. p. 307. same purpose. 


try—of its great resources so long dormant, and 
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Mameluke or Jarfissary may kill an Arab, and for;jing the moment favourable, urged forward the 
the best of all reasons—there are no longer either |preparations for his expedition with the greatest 
Janissaries or Mamelukes to abuse their power. activity. Although his real, as well as ostensible 
It is upon the abolition of these privileged classes |:motive, was to obtain redress of his grievances 
(which, indeed, included all the Turks settled in|from the Pasha of Acre, there can be no 
Egypt.) that we found our strongest expectations |that he was glad to avail himself of the opportuni- 
of the continuance of her regeneration. We are}ty which it afforded him of accomplishing his ulti- 
assured, moreover, that the changes which are |mate object, namely, the possession of that part of 
contemplated in the administration of justice and|Syria contiguous to Egypt, which to the ruler of 
in the collection of the revenue, have for their ob-|that country was of the greatest importance, as 
ject, the better condition of the Arabs. Having|the means of securing its eastern frontier from the 
gained security to life, the next step is to allow/attacks to which it had, from the most remote 
them full security to property. This Mehemet|times, been exposed from that quarter. ' 
Ali is called upon to grant, no less imperatively by} Had the Porte really taken pains to inform itself 
his own interests, than by the principles of justice /of its own inability to support a war with its pow- 
and humanity. It is really all that is wanted. withlerful vassal, and acted with the liberal policy 
their industrious and frugal habits, and with the|which might have been expected towards one 
abundance and riches of their country, to make|from whom, on various occasions, it had received 
them as happy and prosperous a peasantry as can|such important services;—had it at once gratified 
be found amongst the nations of Europe. his ambition by adding the Pashalice of Acre to 
The origin of this war is to be found in the dis-|the government of Egypt, we have no doubt that 
mates which had for some time subsisted between}Mehemet would never have provoked a contest, 
fehemet Aliand Abdoullah, Pasha of Acre, onac-|by which he had nothing to gain, and might possi- 
count of the protection and encouragement given|bly be a loser, and the Sultan would have been 
by the latter to the Egyptian fellahs, who had|saved the disgrace which has fallen upon his 
emigrated in considerable numbers to Syria. On/arms, and the ‘loss of the territory which he has 
a former occasion, when Abdoullah, whose cha-|been obliged to cede. Weare aware that the dis- 
racter was that of a turbulent neighbour and ra-|closures which Mustapha, Pasha of Scodra, made 
pacious tyrant, had entirely thrown off his allegi-jatter his defeat, and when he -was a prisoner at 
ance to the Porte, and incurred its vengeance,|Constantinople, would charge Mehemet Ali with 
Mehemet Ali interfered on behalf of the Sultan|intrigues against the Porte, and with instigating 
with his forces, and compelled Abdoullah again to|him to revolt by promises of assistance, both in 
submit to his authority; after which he generously |money and arms, and of a simultaneous declara- 
interposed his influence to procure his pardon and|tion of independence. But the Pasha’s motive 
re-instatement, and actually advanced hima large|was too obvious in these self-exculpatory state- 
sum of money in order to secure it. Forgetful of|ments to admit of much importance being attach- 








these important obligations, Abdoullah now flatly |ed to them. At all events, there can be no doubt 


refused, either to send back or deliver up the! 
Egyptian fugitives, or to repay the sums lent to|throwing off his allegiance, had not been wanting 
him; to these wrongs were added vexations and |to the Pasha of Egypt: opportunities far superior 
frauds committed by him on the Egyptian com-jto that which he is supposed to have chosen, at 
merce with Syria. Mehemet had long applied to|the moment when the Porte had some cessation 


the Porte for its inter 
leave to take upon himself the redress of his/the insurrection in Albania. For instance, either 
grievances. On the subject of the Egyptian emi-|during the Russian war, or immediately after the 
grants, the reply of the Turkish government was!peace of Adrianople, when the resources of the 
neither deficient in preciseness nor in a show of|Sultan had been exhausted, and when Bagdad at 
justice: ‘‘the fellahs were Ottoman subjects, not/one extremity of the empire, and Albania at the 
slaves of the Pasha, and were therefore at liberty jother, had started into revolt. On two occasions 
to remove wherever they pleased.” On the other |also. if not on more, he peremptorily refused the 
heads of complaint, it returned evasive answers, |proflered negotiations with England and France, 
till the revolt of the Pasha of Scodra made it of} when, not very creditably to themselves, they of- 
importance to procure the assistance, or at least /fered to treat with him independently of his sove- 
to secure the neutrality of Mehemet. In conse-jreign;—England, when his troops were in the 
quence, a show was made of giving orders to the|/Morea, and France, when about to proceed on 
Capitan Pasha to proceed to Alexandria with his/her expedition against Algiers. That the'lan- 
squadron, and form a junction with the Viceroy’s|zuage of Mehemet Ali was occasionally unfriend- 
fleet, and afterwards to commence operations|ly to the Sultan,—that he openly censured his 
against Abdoullah. This, however, was nothing |conduct in forcing the Russians into a war before 
but show, for the Capitan Pasha, on pretence of|hisreforms were properly matured, and for paying 
avoiding the cholera, which was then making/more attention to the forms than to the substance 
dreadful havoc in Egvpt, remained with his fleet/in his attempted improvements,—are facts noto- 
quietly anchored in the Dardanelles. After the|rious to all who have had opportunities of con- 
trand Vizier had succeeded in putting down the|versing with him. All this, however, is far short 
insurrection of the Pasha of Scodra, the Porte, |of open revolt, and a declaration of independence. 
elated by this success, and following its ancient} It should also not be forgotten, that, though 
system, ceased to pay any attention to Mehemet’s|many Pashas have thrown off their allegiance, 
demands, and flattered itself that its recent tri-jnot one in the present day has ever made such 
umphs would deter the viceroy from taking any |exertions, or spent so much money in the service 
step of aggression without a regular firman,/of his sovereign, as Mehemet Ali. The sums 
which it determined not to grant him. which he has paid as tribute for his Pashalic, at 
Mehemet, however, had made up his mind that |different times, have been enormous, and these 
he would not be trifled with any longer, and judg-|paymente have been continued (we grant irregu- 
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larly) up to the present day. A large instalmentjand that the Pashalic of Acre should be united 


was transmitted immediately on the termination 
of the Russian war, when of course it was the 
most wanted. He has also, by the Sultan’s orders, 
put forth all his military = and resources in 
expeditions which have 

the neighbouring Pashas, who were in revolt, 
= ary others, against this very Pasha of Acre, 
whom he has now defeated,) against the Waha- 
bees, and against the Greeks of the Morea. 





to 
ever, that after obtaining redress from Abdoullah, 
he had no ulterior views. 
listen for one moment to these demands. His late 
en successful against) successes in the east, and against the Albanians, 
had made him too sanguine, and too confident in 


his government. He solemnly declared, how- 


The Sultan refused to 


the mggic of his name, when used against a rebel- 
lious os -He once more, however, despatch- 
ed Nasif Effendi, one of the former commissioners, 


Moved by these various considerations, towards| (who was alse one of the ministers of the Porte) 
the end of October, 1831, the Viceroy put his|to remonstrate with Mehemet Ali; but after a fur- 
army in motion, under the command of Ibrahim ther delay of two months, during which he had no 
Pasha, his step-son. It proceeded by land, passing|tidings of his messenger, he published a second 


along the sea-coast, and entered Syria by E] Arish, 
and after taking possession ef Gaza and Jatla, on 
the 27th of November it laid siege to St. Jean 
@Acre,—no slight undertaking, when we consider 
the known strength of the place, and the charac- 
ter of those who have failed before it. Abdoullah 
Pasha, who had long been more than half'a rebel, 
—who had never sent his contingency of troops 
to the Sultan’s aid, and but seldom any pecuniary 
contributions, had consequently always looked to 
the possibility of an attack, and provided against 
it. His fortifications were in good repair, bis gar- 
rison was numerous, well disciplined, and well 
disposed, and provisioned for more than a year. 
The Pasha himself was a man of resolute and 
daring character, neither wanting in skill nor in- 
telligence. The Egyptian fleet supported the 
operations by land, and, jointly with the army, laid 
siege to the town, and at the same time strongly 
blockaded the port. 

This movement of Mehemet Ali appears to 
have taken the Sultan completely by surprise, at 
least if we may judge (though that certainly is no 





safe criterion) by his total want of care and pre- 


paration, either to prevent or oppose it. It was 
not till the 3d of December, 1831, when the siege 
of Acre had already commenced, that the fact of 
an Egyptian army having invaded Syria was ofli- 
eially announced to the Ottoman world. On that 
day a firman was published at Constantinople, 
stating that the Pashas of Egypt and Syria having 
disagreed, the former had dared, without orders 
from the Sultan, to invade Syria. That the Sul- 
tan was, nevertheless, willing to make himself the 
arbiter of their ditlerences, provided they laid 
down their arms and submitted themselves to his 
authority. But that, if they refused immediately 
to obey this injunction, he would take the neces- 
sary measures for inflicting terrible and exemplary 
chastisement upon them beth. Commissioners 
were also sent to Alexandria; but Mehemet Ali, 
having now taken the first step, and committed 
the first overt act of hostilities, felt that he had 
but one course to pursue. Redress at the Sultan’s 
hands, or reconciliation with him, were for the 
moment entirely out of the question. He, there- 
fore, upon the arrival of the Sultan’s emissaries, 
found a sudden necessity for a more strict enforce- 
ment of his sanitary regulations, and subjected 
them to a rigorous quarantine. When released 
from this, he received them with the greatest dis- 
tinction, made them presents of considerable value, 
exhibited the various signs of his power, (amongst 
other things, they witnessed the launch of'a three- 
decker of more than one hundred guns, from his 
new arsenal, which was to proceed forthwith to 
join hienaval forces off y an and dismissed them 
with his demands on the Sultan, which are under- 
stood to have been, compensation for his losses, 








~ 


although but slowly. ] 
of December, 1831, made a vigorous attack both 
by sea and land, which had, however, been wholly 


firman, announcing, that as the negotiations were 
not — to terminate favourably, he should im- 
mediately proceed to the punishment of the rebel. 
Thus, it was not till near the end of March, that 
the Turks made preparations in good earnest for 
carrying on the war. On the 25th of that month a 
firman was published, appointing Husseyn Pasha 
to be commander-in-chief of the Asiatic army, 
and elevating him to the rank of Serdarit Ekrem, 
(or Field Marshal,) a rank then for the first time 
known in the Turkish army. Extraordinary 
powers were granted to him, extending over the 
whole of Anatolia,* but with the new and unheard 
of limitation, that punishment was on no occasion 
to be inflicted on the soldiers, except after trial, 
and by the sentence of a court-martial. Among 
the reforms which have been regarded as indica- 
tive of increasing civilization among the Turks, 
the introduction of such a tribunal is not unworthy 
of mention. The choice of this individual as a 
general was not in the end fortunate, but there 
was no one who, in the war with Russia, had 
given proofs of equal military skill, though his was 
not great; in personal courage, firmness, and 
energy of character, he was excelled by none. He 
had been one of the most daring and efficient of 
the Sultan’s agents in the destruction of the Janis- 
saries, and had distinguished himself greatly in 
the Russian war, and more recently in Albania. 
His appoMtment was, therefore, well calculated 
to inspire confidence in the army. The Seraskier 
Pasha, in his report to the Sultan, stated the 
number of regular troops to amount to 60,000; it is 
probable that not above half that number ever 
really joined the ranks. They were to proceed by 


different detachments, rendezvous at Konia, and 


thence advance as speedily as possible upon An- 
tioch and Aleppo. 

In the mean time the siege of Acre continued, 
Ibrahim, so early as the 9th 


without success. The Egyptian account states 
the army to have fired more than 60,000 shots, and 
the bombardment lasted during eight hours; but 
the firing from the town was so well sustained 


and directed, that great damage was inflicted upon 


the Egyptians, especially upon their fleet, the 
greater part of which was obliged to return to 
Alexandria to refit, leaving only a sufficient num- 
ber of vessels to maintain the blockade. 

The Sultan, previous to the departure of Hus- 


*The powers with which Husseyn was invested had 
never before been granted to any but the Grand Vizier, 
who is the Sultan’s military representative. In this 
instance, the Grand Vizier was forced to continue his 
work of pacification in Bosnia, having completed so 
effectually and creditably that of Albania. 
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seyn Pasha, sent orders to the different Pashas Egyptians wore the least favourable appearanee, 
whose provinces lie between Koniah and Aleppo, Durmg four months, little had been Clected to- 
to furnish troops and supplies, and to march) wards the conquest of Syria; they had, on the con- 
against Ibrahim. Mehemet, Pasha of the district|trary sustained heavy losses in their army, and 
which passes in Europe under the name of Cara-|the greater part of their fleet had been so much 
mania, Who had been much distinguished in the damaged as to be obliged to return; the spirit of 
late war against the Pasha of Bagdad, was raised the army no longer remained what it had been, 
to the rank of three-tailed Pasha, and appointed jand it was obvious that Ibrahim, if there was no 
commander of these forces, which, when the dil-|tavourable turn of atlairs, would soon be driven to 
ferent contingents were united, amounted toabove/act on the defensive. Had this intelligence, ip- 
15,000 men. [nan army so composed, however, |stead of confirming the ministers of the Porte in 
there is as little unity of purpose among the ditler-| their obstinate belief of Mehemet Ali’s weakness, 
ent chiels, as there is subordination or disciplinejand their distrast of his offers of peace, induced 
among the troops, and its deficiency in both these| them really to put forth their strength, and at that 
respects in the end proved the cause of its destruc-|moment to have pressed hard upon the viceroy: 
tion. By enabling Ibrahim to attack them in de-| had they made the exertions then which they did 
tail, they were easily defeated, and the disorderly |subsequently, and when it was too late, the result 
conduct of the troops was such, that the inhabi-| ofthe war might have been very ditlerent. Mehe- 
tants every where declared against them. jmet Ali felt that the moment was critical. He 
t Ibrahim having, shortly after his entrance into| roused his energies, and called into action all his 
Syria, placed small detachments in the diflerent/resources. A valuable portion of his army which 
towns of the sea coast between Jatla and Tripoli,|}had gained experience in Arabia, in the Morea, 
attacks were made by the Turks upon them atjand subsequently in Candia, was now in that 
different points, and in some instances with con-|island, he immediately gave erders that two regi- 
siderable success. Osman, the Beglerbey of Tri-|ments from thence should join the army in Syria, 
poli, having collected a considerableforce, amount-|and sent in their place the new levies as fast as 
ing to above 5,000 men, took up his quarters at/they were raised in Egypt. there to be trained and 
Latakia, and thence proceeded to the attack of|disciplined, and to maintain order in the island. 
Tripoli, which was held by the Egyptian troops.|Provisions were at the same time forwarded to 
He made two attempts to dispossess them, inboth|the army, and the ships being refitted, again put 
of which he failed, but having taken up a position|to sea. From the negligence and inactivity of the 
at Mineh, a league trom Tripoli, he was there) Turkish fleet, the communication by sea with the 
attacked by the Egyptian colonel, Dries Bey, with|army in Syria was never interrupted. Orders 
little more than 1,000 men; Osman succeeded in|were sent to Ibrahim to stake every thing upon 
repulsing him with considerable loss, and followed|the fall of Acre, to collect all his forces betore it, 
him as far as the city, which he invested. Ibra-jand push the siege with vigour; and to allow no- 
him, who was with the besieging army betore|thing to deter him from the one great object of its 
Acre, hearing of the hostile movements of Osman,/capture. The siege had, in fact, hitherto been ill 
brought up a body of 5,000 men with six pieces of ar-|conducted, and but little had been done to justify 
tillery to the relief ot Tripoli, and on the 31st of the general expectation of success, founded upon 
March, succeeded in putting him to flight, after a/the military experience and sagacity of Ibrahim, 
severe engagement. Osman retired upon Ham-|and the skill of the Europeans who accompanied 
mah, and Ibrahim encamped on the plains of him. Their works* were injudiciously placed, and 
Homs. Here he was attacked on tle 15th of|imperfectly constructed; the firing, moreover, was 
April. by a Turkish force, considerably superior|ill-directed, and spread over too large a surtaee, 
in numbers. In the contest which ensued, both}no attempts being made to concentrate it, and at 
sides claim a victory; we must infer, that on nei-}such long intervals, that the besieged: were ena- 
ther side was the success very decisive, though it/bled to remove the rubbish, and restore the parts 
is probable that it inclined to that of the Turks, as|that had been destroyed or damaged. The men 
Ibrahim thought proper to retire, though unmo-jat the batteries were also much exposed, The 
lested, upon the ruins of Balbeck. His object was|moment Ibrahim had received his reinforcements, 


for the present, to keep the communications open 
with. his troops in the different stations which 
they occupied along the sea coast, to menace Da- 
mascus and Aleppo, and cover the siege of Acre, 
while waiting for reinforcements from Egypt, to 
enable him to bring that to a conclusion. [brahim 
le petit, (as he was called by the French officers, 
to distinguish him from his uncle, Ibrahim le 
grand,) had been left in command of the besieg- 
ing force, which amounted to little more than 
5,000 troops. Abdoullah in the meantime was not 
idle, but, taking advantage of the absence of Ibra- 
him, made several very successful sorties on the 
besieging army, and once having, by a simulated 
retreat, induced the Egyptians to pursue his forces 
till within the range of the guns, opened a tremen- 
dous fire, which threw them into confusion, when 
another sortie was made, and the Egyptians sus- 
tained a severe loss of men; the enemy, after de- 
stroying their advanced works, and epiking their 
guns. again retreated into the town. 

It was at this period that the prospects of the 


he again took the command, in person, of the be- 
sieging army: the siege, however, still lingered on 
to the end of May, 1832; and during that period, 
the Egyptians sutlered greatly from the continual 
sorties of the besieged. At length, three breaches 
having been eflected in the walls, which appeared 
practicable, Ibrahim, ordered an assault to be 
made simultaneously upon them all. His precau- 
tions were also taken with skill and judgment; re- 
serves were placed for two of the parties which 
were likely to meet with the strongest opposition, 
and every division of the army was made tho- 
roughly acquainted with its duty. During a por- 
tion of the night of the 26th of May, the batteries 
kept up a constant fire; and at day-break the next 
morning the attacking parties advanced. The 
resistance was vigorous, and well maintained at 
all the points of attack. On two, the assailants, 


*Four batteries had been raised, mounting 20 pieces 
of 36, with 10 mortars of 16 inches; but their disposi- 
tion was bad, none bearing upon the same points. 
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consisting of the brave and well digeiplined troops 
from Candia, kept their rround; but from the 
third, after some fighting, they were repulsed, and 
had already begun to retreat in confusion, when 
Ibrahim, forcing his way into the midst of them, 
and striking down with his sabre some who were 
flying, and qnocureging the others by his voice 
and manner, succeeded in rallying them,and him- 
self led the charge. The besieged three times 
fereed back the assailants and passed the breach, 
and were as often driven in again by the Egyp- 
tians, Who pressed so closely upon them, that 
with the third vigorous charge they etlected their 
entrance into the town, which then immediately 
surrendered. The fighting was desperate, and 
lasted from day-break till four in the afternoon. 
A deputation, consisting of the Mufti, Lmaums, 
and chief officers of the garrison, presented them- 
selves as suppliants to Ibrahim, who promised to 
save the town from pillage, and to grant his life 
to Abdoullah. It is not to be supposed that the 
town, thus taken by assault, after so long and des- 
perate a resistance, could be entirely preserved 
from the violence and excesses of the victorious 
troops; but the endeavours which were made by 
their officers to restrain them were not without 
success; and restitution of property was, in many 
instances, enforced by Ibrahim. t all events, to} 
compare two similar occasions, it should be men- 
tioned to their credit, and in favour of their habits 
of discipline, that the excesses, particularly in 
plunder, were much fewer than had been com- 
mitted at the capture of Algiers, although the 
latter was not taken by assuult, and the faith of a 


elements of their success, now stood in the way of 
these timely concessions, and finally aggravated 
the conditions of their defeat. 'To be wise in time 
is a maxim which all who know them best are con- 
vineed they will never learn. The Sultan issued 
another firman, abounding in vituperation, after 
the oriental style, of the two arch-rebels, and apos- 
tates, (Mehemet and Ibrahim;) but added, that he 
had sent an emissary into Syria to promise a free 
pardon to their deluded soldiers if they would leave 
the ranks of the traitors, and also to the natives of 
Syria who had been seduced into joining the 
Egyptians, if they would return to their alle- 

iance.* Mehemet and Ibrahim had previously 
vcen deprived of their governments, the one of 
Egypt, and the other of the Holy Cities, which 
were given to Husseyn, and an order sent to the 
authorities in Egypt to put in execution, by any 
means they could, the sentence pronounced against 
them.t A note was also addressed to the ambas- 


*This person was Nedgib Effendi, formerly the 
Egyptian charge d’affairs at Constantinople. We 
never heard that he had any success in his mission. 

tThis sentence, and the permission to the Sultan to 
have recourse to arms against Mussulmans was ac- 
corded by the civil and religious authorities of the state. 
And in the firman or decree appointing Husseyn, there 
is a curious account given of the mode in which the 
Sultan is compelled to obtain a legal sanction for pro- 
ceedings in such a case. Whenever an opinion is for- 
mally asked of the grand mufti, the case is always 
stated under fictitious names. We give the account in 
French to avoid the double translation. 





Christian commander was pledged to the preser- 
vation of order and the security of property. The) 
official return made by Ibrahim stated his loss on| 
the occasion as 512 killed, including 23 officers, and | 
1,429 wounded. Other accounts, with greater pro-| 
bability, estimate the number of killed at above} 
1,000. From 12,000 to 15,000 men were engaged 
on the side of the besiegers. 

It was on the 2d of June that Abdoullah arrived} 
at Alexandria in an Egyptian ship of war; prepa-} 
rations had been made to receive him with the 
highest distinction. He was conducted to the, 
yalace of the viceroy, who is represented in the} 


| 


“Amrou, qui de la part du soverain legitime des Mu- 
sulmans et serviteur des lieux saints, dont l’arret et le 
firman imposent le devoir de l’obeissance, a ete nomme 
gouverneur d’une contree, vient de s’ecarter de ce de- 
voir de l'obeissance. Il a envoye des troupes et des 
chefs ses complices contre Bekir, autre gouverneur, in- 
vesti comme lui par le souverain legitime de la fone- 
tion de defendre une place; il l’a fait dans le but de 
verser le sang Musulman; il a investi la place et com- 
mence |’attaque. 

“Le Sultan des Musulmans, instruit que Amrou s'est 
laisse entrainer au dernier degre de la revolte, et con- 
vaincu de ce fait par la demande de secours de la part 
du gouverneur Bekir, con¢oit pour premiere pensee |’es- 


‘rench accounts as having met his great rival, poir de ramener l’aggresseur a l’obeissance, et d’eviter 
“avec une teinte de tristesse due a Ja compassion;”|!* mal que sa conduite va amener. I] envoie a Amrou 
he made him rich presents, called him his son, and|"™" Commissaire et des depeches successives. Les or- 
assigned him a sina at Cairo for his residence. dres souverains, les intentions genereuses du Sultan 

Nothing could exceed the consternation pro- des Musulmans, sont meconnus par lw; linsense 
duced at Constantinople by the news of the fall of} n’ecoute ni representations ni conseils: il insiste dans 
: . P . |les pretensions qu'il a emises; de plus il ose conjointe- 

Acre, which the Turks regarded as impregnable. ment avec ses complices faire passer sous sa main op- 

They had, at all events, relied upon its holding} pressive quelques unes des forteresses de l'empire. Le 
out until Husseyn should arrive with his army to} premier il attaque Khalid, nomme a son poste par le 
relieve it. Their delays had been consequently in| Sultan des Musulmans, qui est accouru au secours de 


proportion to their blind confidence in the strength 
of the place. 

Considering now, that the only good troops 
which the Sultan possessed,and on whom he could 
depend, were still engaged in another extremity 
of his empire (against the Bosniacs,) the length 
of time that would elapse before Husseyn could 
arrive in Syria, and that his army would be in no 
condition to compete with its victorious enemy, 
which in the interval could hardly fail to overrun 
and conquer the whole country; it was the obvious 
policy of the Porte to make peace with Mehemet 
Seepnpcncecwaseanh 57 hiah were then more 
moderate than those that were afterwards granted 
to him. » But the pride of the Turks, which, when 
they were in the ascendant, was one of the great 


lune de ces forteresses.’ 

This statement being made, then follow the questions 
founded upon it, and the replies of the judges. 

“Demande. L’ extermination des provocateurs et fau- 
teurs d’insurrection etant prescrite comme un devoir, 
et la demarche d’ Amrou, exposee ci-dessus, ayant pour 
but la revolte et la provocation a ce crime, dans le cas 
ou il ne serait pas possible d’etouffer la revolte d’ aucune 
autre maniere que par l’extermination jusqu’a dispersion 
de leur rassemblement, la mort d’Amrou et de ses com- 
plices devient-elle legale? 

“Reponse. Ils sont rebelles, et leur extermination de- 
vient un devoir sacre au Sultam des Musulmans et a 
tous les croyans. 

“Demande. Ainsi ceux qui ayant de leur propre et 
pleine yolonte, embrasse le parti de la revolte d’ Amrou, 
ont ose engager le combat, devant etre consideres 
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sadors of the different European powers, recapitu-;summer, (it being the end of April when it start- 
lating all the circumstances of the revolt; ofjed,) and to pass through a country nominally in 
course, according to the Turkish version. It\deed Ottoman, but in which the inhabitants, if 
called upon them to prevent their subjects from |they did not oppose, would certainly do nothing to 
rendering any assistance to the rebels by supply-|assist it. The fear of pillage and of violence made 
ing them with arms or provisions, or aiding them |them everywhere flee from its presence. 

in any other way. To this application Russia| Ibrahim’s object, the moment his army was left 
alone immediately acceded, by withdrawing her |{ree to act by the capture of Acre, was, of course, 
consul* from Alexandria. For this ready compli-|to follow up his success as fast and as far as possi- 
ance. M. Bouteniefi, the Russian minister, was|ble, before the arrival of Husseyn. The repairs 
resented by the Sultan with a diamond snuff-jof the fortress of Acre were commenced the day 
om and the consul received a decoration. Aus-|after its capture, and a garrison being left in it, 
tria also subsequently recognised the blockade of|Ibrahim, with the main body of the army, consist- 
the Syrian and Egyptian ports by the Turkish|ing of 20,000 regulars, and from 6,000 to 8,000 Be- 
fleets, (although, in fact, it never was a blockade |doween cavalry, on the 8th of June commeneed 
at all,) and ordered her subjects not to render |his march upon Damascus. He met with ne op- 
assistance to Egypt, or even to carry any freights| position till within two hours march of that city, 
on Egyptian account. The preparations at Con-|when, having taken up a position at Awahdie, he 
stantinople continued; the fleet was also for the |discovered a Turkish force drawn up round the 
first time ordered to put to sea, after remaining|eity for the purpose of opposing his advance. At 
for seven months inactive at Constantinople and |day-break on the morning of the 14th, this force, 
the Dardanelles, without attempting to relieve |though consisting of not more than 2,000 cavalry, 
Abdoullah, or to prevent the Egyptians from)with some levies hastily made in the town, made 
pouring in troops and supplies into the different demonstrations of advancing, but they were not 
parts of Syria. Husseyn, after a dilatoriness|of a character to produce much effect on their op- 
which it is difficult to account for even by Turkish!ponents. Perceiving their weakness, Ibrahim im- 
apathy and indifference, was not suffered to depart | mediately ordered an attack to be made upon them 
until the end of April. The Sultan took leave of from all sides. His Bedoween cavalry charged 
the army in great form. He gave solemn audi-;with impetuosity; and after a_ stout, though ill- 
ences to all the general officers; and is represent-|maintained resistance, the Turks fled in disorder. 
ed in the Moniteur Ottoman to have conversed! Damascus being an open town, could offer no ob- 


with them on tactics and on the organization of 
regular armies. He also made them magnificent 
presents, and abundant promises of rewards and 
distinctions. The Imaums also bestowed upon 
them their blessings and their promises of heaven- 
ly rewards. Much time, indeed, appears to have 
heen wasted in idle forms. If their ceremonies 
had been fewer, and their expedition greater, their 
chances of success would have been much in- 
creased. The army had to traverse the whole of 
Asia Minor before it arrived at the scene of ope- 
rations, to encounter the commencing heats of 


comme des rebelles; et ceux qui proclameraient qu’il ne 
serait pas juste de soumettre par |’epee les auteurs de la 
revolte devante etre regardes comme des impies qui 
bravent les prescriptions d’Alcoran; la mort de ces 
deux partis devient-elle legale? 

“Reponse. Oui. 

“Demande. Ainsi pour etouffer la revolte, si le Sultan 
des Musulmans donne Il’ordre de les combattre ceux qui 
regoivent cet ordre, sont-ils dans |’obligation sacree de 
s'y soumettre? 

“Reponse. Oui. 

“Demande. Ainsi les troupes imperiales ayant ete 
envoyees pour combattre les rebelles, ceux qui tuent 
ces rebelles sont-ils consideres comme legitimes vain- 
queurs? et ceux qui sont tues par les rebelles sont-ils 
consideres comme des martyrs? 

“Reponse. Oui.” 

These opinions were signed by the grand mutfti, 3 ex- 
grand muftis, 14 kadileskers, 12 mollahs, 9 professors, 
and the 2 head sheiks of the mosques of St. Sophia and 
Akmet. Nothing, in short, was wanting to the formali- 
ties of the sentence—little to the justice—every thing 
to the execution of it. 

*When this gentleman (M. Lavisonoff) took leave of 
Mehemet Ali, the pasha said, “puisque vous partez, 
monsieur, c’est moi qui demeure charge de proteger les 
sujets et les interets Russes. Soyez certain qu'ils le 
seront efficacement. J’en repond sur mon honneur.”’ 
Russia has, however, but little commerce with Egypt. 
Only 55 vessels under her flag entered the port of Alex- 
andria during the year 1831. 


struction to the entry of Ibrahim. -The Pasha Ali, 
having passed out on the opposite side with such 
force as he could collect, and with the civil and 
military authorities, the inhabitants sent a deputa- 
tion entreating Ibrahim to take possession of the 
city, but to spare their lives and properties. Ibra- 
(him accordingly surrounded it with troops, which 
lencamped at some distance, and allowed only two 
regiments to enter, who took possession of the ci- 
tadel under the command of his nephew, and no 
disorder ensued. It would here be injustice not to 
|mention that one of the principal causes of the suc- 
cess of Ibrahim throughout the war, was the ad- 
mirable discipline and orderly conduct of his troops. 
|'They were everywhere hailed as protectors and 
‘friends; and the natives willingly furnished them 
with supplies, which were regularly paid for, and 
facilitated their advance. The Turks, on the con- 
trary, treated both friends and enemies equally ill; 
so that their approach was universally regarded 
as a calamity. 

It is impossible on this occasion to refrain from 
contrasting the result of the reform introdueed in- 
to the Egyptian, with that eflected in the Turkish 
army: but it must be admitted, that the Pasha has 
had far better materials to work upon than the 
Commander of the Faithful. The Turks areac- 
customed to despise the Arab character; and their 
language knows no word of reproach to a human 
being more expressive of contempt than the ap- 
pellation of Arab. Whatever may be the sum of 
the characteristic merits and defects of the two 
races, the Arabs are certainly devoid of the distin- 
guishing qualities of the Turks, me pride and 
indolence; and if for no other reason, they are cal- 
culated to make so much the better soldiers. They 
are much more docile, and more readily admit of 
training and discipline; added to which, they pos- 
sess great courage and activity, and are r, 
frugal, patient, and indefatigable.* In the higher 


| 


* As the season advanced, their perseverance and en- 














also, the Egyptian officers) have shown 







nally in- pater aptitude for acquiring scientific knowledge; 
tants, if their acquaintance with military tactics is 
thing to ater, and more generally ditfused, than 





yng the Turkish officers. 
In addition to the assistance which the inhabi- 
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and irregular troops of the provinces—and when 
the relative merits of the two new organizations 
(the new Turkish and the new Egyptian regulars) 
were to be fairly put to the test. No sooner were 
the Pashas joined by the advanced body of the 
Turkish regular army, than they quitted their en- 
campment at Hammah, which is situated in a very 
|mountainous district, and descended into the open 
|plains that extend on every side round the town 
of Homes. These plains are famous as the scene 








was lef} Mants of Syria rendered in furnishing the necessa- 
course, [ry supplies to the yi ee army, the Christian 
S possj- ation of Mount non = Druses) declar- 
repairs Jed for Ibrahim. They are a brave, warlike, and 
the day erful race, living under a prince, their Emir 
ft in it, ir, and can occasionally bring from 20 to 25, 
‘Onsist- [000 men into the field. The nature and position 








100 Be- Hof their rugged country have enabled them to 
nenced Mmaintain a virtual independence. This was an 
no op- important aid; and at the taking of Damascus, the 
it city, Hj Emir Bachir had already joined with 5,000 men. 
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die, he Hi The warrior patriarch, as described, accom- 
nd the ied the army, carried in a litter, and attended 
e. At [iby his sons and grandsons. 
force, The Sultan excused the fall of Damascus in his 
valry, announcement of that event, by stating, that as he 
made [J did not wish to make one of the Holy Cities the 
re not #jeeat of war, no attempt had been made to fortify 
‘ir op- [J it; and that he had supposed, that even the rebel 
mim- (§ lbrahim would have abstained from shedding Mus- 
them fJcsulman blood on sucha spot. But that as he had 
arged (§ disregarded all religious considerations, as he had 
rh ill- #{ before trampled upon every thing which the Faith- 
der. § fal respect, and had attacked this city, the gover- 
0 ob- Ffnor being unprepared, had retreated without ma- 
1 Ali, @ king any resistance, and left the city to his mercy. 
such {The Turks were, however, assured that one por- 
| and {tion of Husseyn’s army had already arrived at 
puta- ff Antioch, and that when the field-marshal himself} 
the [J should have joined, he would not delay a moment! 
lbra- to inflict summary vengeance upon the presump- 
hich tuous rebels. The Turkish army was, in fact, ap- 
two proaching Syria. By the 8th of May several divi- 
e€ ci- sions had arrived at Koniah, in Asia Minor, about 
1 no four hundred miles from the capital, and were fol- 
ot to lowed by Husseyn himself on the 10th. He imme- 
suc- diately sent forward to Antioch a brigade under 
ad- Bekir Pasha; and by the Ist of June, the whole 
ops. army had left Koniah; but at least a month elaps- 
and ed before they reached Antioch. Ibrahim, in the 
vem meantime, having taken all-necessary precautions 
and for the security of Damascus, left that city with 
‘on- his army, intending to advance against Aleppo as 
r ill; the next place of importance. “The forces, hoy 
ded ever, of the different Asiatic Pashas, which were 
now united under the chief command of Mehemet 
om Pasha, to the number of 30,000, mostly irregulars, 
in- had taken up their station in the neighbourhood 
ish of Hammah. This is a town of considerable im- 





portance, occupying a central position, and in the 















las 
she direct line of communication between the northern 
ae and southern provinces of Syria. They were here 
eir awaiting the arrival of the Turkish grand army, 
an prepared, should Ibrahim attempt to advance on 
ip Aleppo, to oppose his passage. Ibrahim conse- 
ot quently fixed his head-quarters at Balbeck, in the 
vo ee of the friendly Druses. 

in- The moment was now fast approaching when 
nd the strength of the two parties was to be measur- 
al- ed in the field—when the Egyptians would no lon- 
Y. ger have to contend solely with the undisciplined 
oO 

- durance is described as above all praise, marching 
‘ ’ 80 Mes twelve and thirteen hours during the heat 
° of the day, and over a rugged country at nig) t, expos- 





ed to the unwholesome damps, and often suffering from 
want of provisions. 





of many a contest. It was on them, in ancient 
times, that Zenobia contended with Aurelian, and 
{made her last vigorous efforts against the domina- 
ition of the Romans. This place Ibrahim also was 
lapproaching, and on the 7th of July the conflict 
took place which decided the fate of Syria. 

| The actual amount of the Turkish army was 
leonsiderably greater than that of Ibrahim’s, being 
jabove 30,000 men, but the number of regular troops 
lwas much less than his, consisting of not more 
jthan four regiments of infantry and two of caval- 
iry, in all between 9 and 10,000 men. The irregu- 
lars charged with impetuosity, but could make no 
|impreesion upon the solid compact masses of Ibra- 
jhim’s army. His infantry were placed in the cen- 
itre, and the two wings consisted of cavalry. The 
‘battle on the Turkish side was, in fact, maintained 
iby the regular troops. It is stated in the Turkish 
jaccounts that they had advanced by forced march- 
les, and had to engage the very day of their arri- 
lval. At all events, it is certain that the men could 
have had no time to recover from the fatigues of 
la long and rapid march. The battle lasted the 
|whole day, and twice the Turkish troops seemed 
to gain the advantage, which they were however 
unable to maintain. The Asiatic troops, long be- 
fore the battle was over, had ceased to render 
much assistance; but upon the last charge which 
Ibrahim ordered with his guards, a panic, which 
nowhere spreads faster than in a Turkish army, 
seized upon all, both regulars and irregulars, and 
a precipitate flight ensued. Night put an end to 
the pursuit, but the slaughter of the Turks was 
very great, and their overthrow complete. They 
were, moreover, as if in a hostile country, over- 
whelmed by the natives, who, after their defeat, 
every where rose against them, and completed the 
work of destruction, wherever it had been left un- 
finished by the Egyptians. Nine Pashas of three 
tails with their respective forces were defeated on 
that day, and Ibrahim in his letter to Mehemet 
Ali says he should not fear to engage 2 or 300,000 
such men. From two to three thousand perished 
on the field, and a far greater number in the sub- 
sequent flight. The prisoners were sent to Acre, 
there to be enrolled in the Egyptian army, or pass- 
ed into their own country, as they thought fit. 
The moral effect of this victory, in a country where 
all are fatalists, was even of greater advantage to 
the Egyptians than the dispersion of the army 
which opposed their progress; for although failure 
is ever ascribed to personal demerit, success is not 
the less supposed to arise from the help of Provi- 
dence, and consequently to be irresistible. It was. 
fatal to the spirit and courage of the remainder of 
Husseyn’s army that such an event awaited its 
arrival. 

Early on the 8th of July, Ibrahim advanced with 
his army upon Hammah, where the fortified —- 
of the Turks had been placed, but so far from ral- 
lying, upon reaching it in their flight, none of them 
appeared to have even entered it; when Ibrahim 
arrived there on the 10th, he found every thing as 
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it had been left on the morning of their advance 
upon Homs. The plunder was very great; the 
papers of Mehemet Pasha also fell into his hands, 
containing all the Sultan’s denunciations and ana- 
themas against his futher and himself. Amongst 
these papers was one which [brahim mentions. in 


his bulletin, containing an order for the levy of) 


some thousand troops from the Anezee Arabs, a 
warlike tribe, who, instead of aiding, actually lin- 
ed the roads along which the fugitives had to pass, 
and cut off every Turk who came within their 
reach; a striking proof how little the Porte knew 
the real state of feeling of the natives towards it. 
All the Turkish cannon that had not been taken 
on the field were lett on the road, as impeding the 
celerity of their flight. Between twenty and thir- 
ty pieces were taken. 

Being now master of all that part of Syria which 
is included on the coast between Tripoli and the 
southern frontier, Ibrahim made a division of his 
forces, sending one detachment in the direetion of' 
Antioch, and pushing forward himself with the 
main body towards Aleppo. The main body vf the 
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Halil, who now held the post of Capitan Pasha 
had arrived in the waters of Rhodes about the 9h 
of July, and had from thence sent those supplies to 
thearmy in Syria. But of all the grossand palpable 
blunders committed by the Turks during this war 
there is none more obvious, nor more deserving of 
censure than the little use which they made of 
their fleet. The admiral did not even arrive at 
Rhodes till the eighth month of the war, and then, 
with the exception of conveying a few traneports 
and eothelenale giving chase to a stray Egyptian 
vessel, the fleet remained quiet spectators of the 
struggle that was going on. 

The Turkish fleet was superiort to the. Egyp- 
tian in numbers, and greatly so in weight of metal; 
and this might have been considered as some 
counterbalance to the inferior quality of the sailors. 
It is manifest, that coming so late into the field, 
when Ibrahim was already in possession of most 
of the strong places of Syria, and nearly all the 
country had declared in his favour, the object ot 
the Turks should have been to have made a diver- 
sion on Egypt. Exhausted as that country was by 

























its eflorts to maintain the war, and drained of all 
its troops, amuch smaller Turkish force than that 
which was defeated by Ibrahim in the field, would 


Turkish army had now entered Syria, and was 
encamped inthe plains of Antioch. Including the 
Asiatic levies which had joined it on the march, it 
probably did not amount to 35,000 men, of which|have sufficed to make Mehemet Ali tremble in his 
not quite 20,000 were regular troops. From his|divan. It is true, that as soonas Halil arrived off 
first arrival, Husseyn’s troops appear to have suf-| Rhodes, the whole of the Egyptian fleet put to sea, 
fered severely from the want of provisions, the in-jand it would have been no easy matter for him to 
habitants everywhere refusing to aid them, or|have beaten them, or to have eluded their vigi- 
rather concealing their means of doing so. In ad-|lanee; but when all was being lost by land, some- 
dition to their miseries from this cause, the cholera|thing should have been risked by sea. Mehemet 
was raging in the army and in all the country} Ali acted with great judgment in giving strict or- 
round about. jders to his fleet to act solely on the defensive: so 
The Turkish army was in motion and proceed-|long as the Turkish naval force was kept in check, 
ing southward to the support of its advanced de-|and reduced to inactivity, he could have no further 
tachments, when news reached Husseyn of the/object. Nothing was to be gained by risking his 
defeat at Homs. His first report to Constantino-|own ships to deprive his enemy of a power which 
ple conveyed the intelligence of that defeat, and of they did not know how to use, or choose to exert. 
the retreat of the fugitives upon Antioch. He| Ibrahim had now advanced upon Aleppo in an 
himself immediately changed his direction, and|orderly manner, and principally by night, m conse- 
made a rapid movement upon Aleppo, with the |quence of the intense heats and the scarcity of 
view of saving it from the Egyptians. By the time,| water; when within twodays march, being informed 
however, that he arrived near that city, so ill had|/that Husseyn had been refused admission into the 
he taken his precautions, that the provisions of his}tewn, he pressed forward himself with a detach- 
army were nearly exhausted, and no relief or as-|ment of his army, in the hope of arriving while 
sistance could be obtained from the inhabitants, | Husseyn was still there, and cutting off his retreat. 
who refused even to admit him within their walls.,; But he was too late. Some pieces of the heavy 
Husseyn made no attempt to force an entrance, artillery however, left by the enemy in his precipi- 
and the Egyptians were now advancing; in conse-|tate retreat, and about five hundred prisoners, fell 
quence, after remaining in the neighbourhood for|into his hands. The inhabitants of Aleppo imme- 
two days, he returned to Antioch without having|diately advanced te meet him, hailed him as their 
effected any thing. deliverer, and surrendered the city to him. He 
In his absence, the Egyptian commander, who}made his triumphal entry into it onthe 15th of July, 
had been sent in the direetion of Antioch, advane-|and was soon aller joined by his nephew at the 
ed without opposition, and proceeded to take pos-| 
session of the town.. He was not sutlered however| *An office similar in its functions. to that ef Lord 
to remain there quietly. Mehemet Pasha, with) High Admiral. Halil was originally a Georgian slave, 
20,000 regulars and irregulars, attacked him, and)in the service of the Seraskier Pacha, and had on seve- 
the conflict which ensued was one of the most}ral occasions distinguished himself, as in the destruc- 
desperate and sanguinary which occurred during| on of the Janissaries and in the Russian war. At Pe- 
the war, and perhaps the most brilliant on the side} '¢Tsburgh, whither he was sent as ambassador after the 
of the Turks. Ibrahim’s troops were obliged to)Pe@ee °! Adrianople, he left a favourable impression 


retire, and the Turks began to think that fertanel "ya ne. wercceenss Gas bee agseasas ye ® line 
had at last turned in their favour. Provisions had| . ~~ : 


: 1 ....1.:.),| two of which were three-deckers and four of 74 guns, § 
now been brought for the army by the Turkish|¢,; sates. 9 bries, 10 corvettes, 2 cutters, and a steam- 
transports to the port of Seanderoon; but Husseyn))oor The Exyptians had 4 ships of the line, three of 
is stated in private accounts to have been so fear-| whieh were three-deckers, 7 frigates, and 19 brigs, cor- 
ful of being again exposed to a similar destitution, | yettes, and brulots. It has been generally remarked, 
that he commenced building storehouses and pro-|that there is a great aptitude in the Arabs to become 
viding securities for the safety of the provisions, good sailors. ‘There were also some Euglish and 
while his men were dying of hunger and disease. | French officers on board the Egyptian ships, 
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head of the remaining portion of the army. He,ed to exist, and that within one short month of its 
inted civil and military authorities in the/entrance upon the scene of action; and its com- 
e, and Jefi a garrison to hold it. He then took/mander, from whom so much had been expected, 
all the necessary steps for securing the possession and upon whom so many honours and distinctions 
ofthe adjacent country, and having given his armyjhad been conferred, in the certain anticipation of 
time to rest, proceeded towards Antioch, with the his success, was a fugitive like the rest.* The ar- 
determination of giving battle to Husseyn, where-'tillery and ammunition, together with the store- 
ever he might find him. jhouses built with such care at Scanderoon, and 
The Turkish field-marshal seems to have been filled with provisions, had fallen inte the enemy’s 
completely bewildered trom the first moment of hands. Ibrahim, in short, was master of the 
his arrival in Syria. The hostility of the inhabit-| whole of Syria, without an enemy before him or 
ants, the discouragement of his army, and the behind him. 
seareity of provisions, seem to have completely} The atlair of the pass of Beylan was certainly 
paralyzed his exertions. He displayed a singular|that in which the Egyptian commander gave the 
metal; @ want of prudence in his arrangements and of skill| greatest proofsof his superiority in military skill 
some @ in his mancuvres; and, indeed, in no part of his|and tactics, and his troops of determination and 
ailors. @ conduct do we find any traces of the energy andjbravery. The advantages of position, numbers, 
field, B courage which had previously distinguishec him.!and artillery were all on the side of the Turks. 
| most # Syria was lost without his striking a blow. Upon} On the ist of August, Ibrahim received the 
Il the H the a proach of Ibrahim his army was suffering principal inhabitants of Antioch, who surrendered 
ect of @ sreatly from the climate, wasted by disease, and their town to him; and on the 2d, the inhabitants 
diver- & thinned by constant desertion of large bodies of jof the large district of Orpha, which forms the 
vasby @ men. Despairing, therefore, for the present, of jnorth-eastern portion of Syria, sent a deputation 
of all # regaining what had been lost, he took up his posi-| with their submission. Judging from all accounts, 
n that & tion behind the pass of Bylan Boghaz, the ancient ,there was but one feeling of satisfaction through- 
would # Pyle Syrie, situated between the port of Scande-|jout the country at being delivered from the Turk- 
in his # roon and the town of Antioch: it is the north-/ish irregulars, who had everywhere committed 
ed off § western inlet into Syria, and a position of great the most frightful ravages. It was not, however, 
2 sea, # natural strength, and he made every preparation|solely to the superiority of the Egyptian army, 
im to @ to defend it with vigour. He saaael his troops |jand the skill and bravery of its commander, that 
vigt @ along the heights, and posted artillery on all the|the Turkish commander owed its defeat; pesti- 
ome- # commanding points: his cavalry were also dispers-|lence and famine claim an equal share in its de- 
emet § ed in different parts of the defile, and he determined jstruction. On the whole, this short and miserable 
ct or- # there to await the attack of Ibrahim. It was not|campaign adds one more instance to the many on 
e: so @ slow in arrivine. record, how easily an army may be sacrificed, its 
heck, The Egyptian army reached the pass on the|strength wasted, and its substance destroyed, not 
rther # osth of July, and on the succeeding morning pro-jonly by the military incapacity of its commander, 
r his & ceeded to force it. There are two roads whichjand his ignorance of tactics, but by that passive 
rhich ff lead to it, and the army, having been divided, pro-|imbecility which exposes it to the action of natural 
xert. @ ceeded along both, Ibrahim, with four regiments causes, which vigilance and prudence would have 
n an @ and the guards advancing along the main road on/anticipated and prevented. It is by no means to 
mse- & the right hand, which the enemy had most strong-|be supposed, from the almost uniform success of 
y of & ly fortified. The resistance on the part of the'the Egyptians, that there was any backwardness 
med urks appears to have been most determined, and jor cowardice shown by the Turkish regular sol- 
» the # although their fire was ill-directed, and caused /diers; on the contrary, their conduct on many oc- 
ach- & but little damage to the Egyptian troops, the lat-|casions would have done honour to the best Euro- 
rhile ff ter were repulsed in their successive charges, and|pean troops. In every instance they showed a 
eat. @ made but little progress during a great portion of |decided superiority in discipline, in order, and in 
“avy Bf the day. When, however, by a well-sustained fire|firmness, over the irregulars, or old military 
cipt Bf of their artillery, they had succeeded in dismount-force, and proved that they could in all instances 
ell Bf ing some of the Turkish guns. and produced con-|be depended on. They often, however, fought at 
me- @ fusion in their ranks, Ibrahim sent round his/a great disadvantage, by being brought into ac- 
heir & cuardsto endeavour to take the heights onone side, 'tion when exhausted by long forced marches in 
He § where they were accessible, and made a simulta-|the heat of the day, and by want of food; and they 
uly, Bf neous charge in front. This manceuvre was com- suffered extremely from the pestilential climate in 
the letely successful. A panic similar to that at the) which they had been first placed in the neighbour- 
ttle of the Homs again seized the Turks, and|hood of Antioch. But it is one thing to train and 
ord § communicated itself to the whole of their army. discipline troops, and to inspire them with the 
ave, B They fled in the direction of Adana in the greatest confidence which springs from a consciousness of 
*ve- § disorder, leaving their guns, ammunition and arms, strength in orderly combinations: it is another, 
=. and were pursued by the Egyptians with dreadful |and far more important matter, to educate officers, 
slaughter. The loss of the Turks in killed is stated |and to possess generals of skill and genius. In this 












the : ; - - : 
ion § 2t 13,000 men: nearly forty pieces of artillery and respect the Turkish army was still, as it had been 

one mortar were left on the ground. They may | in the Russian war, wholly deficient: it was, in 
ine, § be said to have lost the whole of their artillery, |fact, a body without a soul. The troops were al- 


s,§ J ammunition and baggage. The next day the) ways exposed to their enemies at a disadvantage, 
um- § Egyptian cavalry were sent to disperse any re- 

eof fF union that might take place, and brought in from! +76 put his own treasure, and that of the army, on 
‘or- ff four to five thousand prisoners. Others deserted |hoard a Greek vessel, which. instead of proceeding to 
ed, § and voluntarily joined the Egyptians, and the|Constantinople, made for Greece; but by the exertions 
me 7 remai few made their way as they best could! of the Greek government, and, as it is said, of the Eng- 
md 7 to Koniah. jlish resident, the greater part was recovered and sent to 

The grand Turkish army had thus in fact ceas-'its destination. 
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18 Turkey, Egyp 
and for ever sacrificed to the blunders and incapa- 
city of their leaders. Ibrahim, on the other hand, 
was not only possessed of far greater military 
skill than any of the generals opposed to him, but 
was surrounded with able and experienced French 
officers. The best European officer in the Sul- 
tan’s army was an Italian,* who had been of great 
service in training his cavalry, and teaching them 
to ride in the European fashion; but his preten- 
sions were of no higher order: and even he was 
dismissed after a short time. Nations, either in 
their infancy or their decrepitude, should take care 
to fill the public situations, which require superior 
minds, with men of talent, of cultivation, and of 
experience from other countries, wheresoever they 
may be best obtained. This is equally true as ap- 
lied toa country in a state of regeneration, which 
as been described as caduc sur un rapport, en- 
Sant sur un autre. The Russians, though a far 
more intelligent race than their rivals, have long 
pursued this system, and found their advantage in 
it. But the prejudices and pride of the Turks, 
which equally prevent them from seeing their 
own deficiencies, or seeking to supply them, have 
hindered them from following so good an example. 
The intelligence of these disasters produced the 
utmost consternation and alarm at Constantino- 
ple. The brilliant success which had attended 
the progress of Ibrahim, as well as the rapidity of 
his movements, were well calculated to arouse 
even the indolence and apathy of the Turks. Their 
fears, and the imperfect information which was 
allowed them, magnified the danger, and led them 
ct ny | less than that Ibrahim’s army 

’ e Bosphorus the next tidings of 
its progress. Discontent, as on all former occa- 
sions, showed itself chiefly by the frequency of 
firee; and the Janissary spirit, ever ready to start 
up, Was again inaction. The Sultan, powerless 
himselffor the moment, could only look for foreign 
assistance. His first determination was to apply 
to England, notwithstanding the offers of Russia, 
and though France was equally with us a mari- 
time power in the Mediterranean, and equally in- 
terested in the preservation of Turkey. He relied, 
no doubt, upon our professions of good will, and 
perhaps upon our good faith, in not taking undue 
advantage of his distress, or expecting recom- 
pense for our services. The application for some 
assietance by sea was first made to our minister 
at Constantinople, and subsequently, M. Mavro- 
jeni, the Turkish charge d’affaires at Vienna, was 
sent to London to forward the application. Al- 
though it appears to have been backed by the 
Russian government, it was attended, as we all 
know, with no success. The reasons assigned for 
rejecting it are thus summed up in a contempora- 
ry journal of high authority in such cases. ‘The 
application came ina form and at a time when it 
was hardly possible for our government to comply 
with it; for it was in October, when the late par- 
liament, though not yet defunct, had dosed ‘te 
urs, and could not with any decency have 
been re-assembled, and when there was no possi- 
bility for the new parliament to meet till January. 
hat government, therefore, would have been 
rash and inconsiderate, which, without the power 
soon acquiring the sanction of parliament, 
should have complied with a request that would 
instantly have involved the country in a very 
large expense, and incurred the hazard of a gene- 
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ral war. We had also other important affairs 
upon our hands, Portugal and Belgium, &e..., 
At the same time we must have appeared to the 
Turks, who cannot possibly comprehend the 
working of a free government, to have coldly ne- 
elected their interests.”* 

The Sultan, though anxiously hoping for fo- 
reign assistance, was himself far from idle. He 
had still resources, and he was determined to 
employ them to the utmost. His pride forced him 
to continue the struggle, and his throne, as well as 
his personal safety, might be involved in its sue- 
cess or failure. Since the first great reverses in 
Syria, he had consented to receive the 
of Mehemet Ali; but after the destruction of his 
army, he still refused to accede to them. Mehe 
met Ali had written to Halil, the capitan-pasha, 
proposing that he should come to Alexandria, and 
there treat with him about the peace. This, as 
he was commander of the fleet, he was not allow- 
ed to do, but the viceroy’s proposals were for- 
warded to Constantinople. To the credit of Me- 
hemet Ali, it must be said that he never rose in 
his demands in proportion to his successes, and 
that those which he made at the conclusion of the 
war did not vary from those which he made after 
the battle of Homs. Having now obtained com- 
plete possession of Syria, so essential to the se- 
curity of his Egyptian dominions, the summit of 
his wishes was attained; and it was his obvious 
interest to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. 
It had been extremely onerous to him, and was 
likely to become more so as the seat of it was re- 
moved to a greater distance. He had never fora 
moment contemplated the possession of the Otto- 
man throne; he was too well aware of the preju- 
dices, the superstition, and the obstinacy of the 
Turkish character to suppose that, even if the 
throne were vacant, and the Sultan without an 
heir, he would be allowed to take possession of it. 
He was also sufficiently acquainted with the policy 
of Russia to be certain that any such design on 
his part would meet with her determined opposi- 
tion. On the other hand, as Mehemet offered to 
hold Syria of the Sultan in a similar form to all 
other Pashalics, and to pay more than double 
the tribute for it which former Pashas (and espe- 
cially the displaced Abdoullah) had only nominal- 
ly paid, it would have been in the best and truest 
interest of the Sultan to accede at once to his 
terms, without listening to the advice of disguised 
enemies, or soliciting the assistance of lukewarm 
friends. Mahmoud, however, either distrusted 
Mehemet Ali, or overrated his own strength. His 
hopes now rested upon Redschid Pasha, the grand 
vizier, who had since the peace of Adrianople 
been engaged in the western provinces of the 
empire, first in quelling the insurrection in Alba- 
nia, and subsequently that in Bosnia, which he 
did most effectually. His conduct in both instances 
was such as to reflect the highest credit upon his 
courage, his administrative qualities, and also 
(though not unchequered in this respect) upon his 
humanity, and would have fully justified his new 
appointment, if his reputation as a commander 
had been upon a par with other qualifications. In 
this respect, however, he had been already tried 
and found wanting, and that too on a memorable 
occasion. It was he who had been out-maneuvred 
by Diebitsch, and forced into the famous battle of 
Kouleftcha, the loss of which left the roadto Con- 
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gantinople open to the Ruesians. The fate ofjignorance in the command of regular troops, he 
Turkey was, however, a second time to be en-|justly ascribed the destruction of the army. His 
Gied t0 him. The sultan issued a firman_re-|report concluded by the strongest anticipations of 
voking the powers and dignities conferred on Hus-|success from the talents of the grand vizier and 
, and bestowing them on Redschid. The ex-|the strength of the army, the numbers of which 
ions, however, with respect to Husseyn were! were studiously exaggerated, in order to inspire 
ly mild for a country where failure is in greater confidence. 

all synonymous with crime. It was simply stated,| Upon the first news of the defeat in Syria, Reuft 
that, through the will of God, a fatality had at-!|Pasha, who had been formerly grand vizier, was 
tended all his operations, and that he had been|sent into Asia to assume the interim command, 
able to succeed in none of them. An order was and to collect, if possible, at Koniah, the fugitive 

also issued, and read in al] the mosques, forbidding| remains of Husseyn’s army. 
everybody to talk upon public aflairs; and this} In the mean time, Ibrahim, whose great charac- 
was the only notice, on the part of the govern-|teristic, so long as he has an enemy to contend 
ment to the people, of the disasters which had be-| with, is the rapidity of his movements, appeared 
fallen their armies. disposed not to take advantage of his successes. 
Redschid Pasha, who was still engaged in the} Instead of negotiating with the Sultan at the head 
west, was directed to repair forthwith to Constan-| of his army before Constantinople, he and his fa- 
tinople, and to bring with him his Albanians, and|ther were contented to send emissaries to the 
whatever regular troops he had, together with;Porte with propositions, which, as was evident, 
the levies he might make in the countries he pass-|it only received in order to gain time, while an- 
ed through in his way to the capital. This sum-jother army was being collected, and preparations 
mons was obeyed with alacrity—troops were col-|made for fresh resistance; and he himself remain- 
lected from every quarter—a draft was made/ed in Syria, apparently inactive. No course, how- 
from the fortresses of the Danube, in which the|ever, under the circurnstances, could have been 
best troops are always placed as a security against/more judicious. His object, from first to last, was 
Russian aggression—and new levies were made|Syria: having become master of that by a rapid 


in Albania and Bosnia. The result was, that 
within two months of issuing the above order, 
more than 40,000 men marched through Adriano- 
ple on their way to the capital. The expedition 


¥shown in collecting an army so considerable in 
point of numbers, and consisting for the most part 
ofmen, who, if not trained in the discipline of re- 
cular armies, were at least accustomed to arms, 


isa proof that the military resources of Turkey, 
= at the present day, are far from contempti- 

e. 

A formal military report was in the mean time 
made to the Sultan by the Seraskier Pasha on 
the events of the late campaign in Syria. The 
Seraskier Pasha, though inferior in rank to the 

d vizier, is the generalissimo of the Ottoman 
orces under the new system. He is a remarkable 
man, if only from this circumstance, that he has 
grown old in the active service and continued fa- 
vour of the Sultan—a privilege of which few can 
boast in Turkey. The Sultan is indebted to him, 
amongst others, for the destruction of the Janis- 
saries, and he has the entire merit of the new or- 
ganization of the army. He is a man of a thou- 

murders—a_ characteristic 


tary changes; at all events he was the one who 

best knew their practical application. After 

usseyn’s defeat, he was desirous of being ap- 

poin to the command of the new army; but the 
ultan, 

complying with his request. In his report 

to the 


the different events of the campaign, and pointed 


out clearly and judiciously the various faults com- 


mitted by Husseyn, to whoce inexperience and 


in consideration of his advanced age, de- 


Sultan, the Seraskier went seriatim over 





series of victories, he was yet far from having se- 
cured it; if his army were too suddenly withdrawn, 
he had reason to fear that the inhabitants might 
rise against his authority, and entail upon him the 
work of conquest anew, placing him at the same 
time, if he advanced northwards, between two 
enemies, in a country where his language was 
not spoken, and where, it was probable that the 
dispositions of the inhabitants would, upon the 
least reverse, be unfriendly. He allowed not, 
therefore, the excitement of conquest, nor the ar- 
dour of his soldiers, to lead him beyond the limits 
of prudence; nor the apprehension of a fresh 
Turkish force under a new general, to precipitate 
his movements in the hope of forestalling its at- 
tacks. 

Ibrahim, therefore, proceeded to aseure his do- 
minion over Syria, to receive submission from the 
different parts which still held out, and to 
strengthen his army by incorporating the Syrians 
and Turkish deserters in its ranks, by which 
means he was enabled to garrison the towns by a 
portionof his own troops, on whom he could more 
fully depend. He proceeded to the north-eastern 
part, and took possession of the district of Orpha, 
and the towns of Bire and Aintab. He still met 
with annoyance—for it could hardly be said to 
amount to resistance—from his old enemy, Mehe- 
met, Pasha of Aleppo, who commanded the irre- 
gulars at Homs, and still held some of the strong 
places inthe north. But above all, he endeavour- 
ed, by pacific measures, to restore order, tran- 
quillity, and confidence. In the settlement of dis- 
pute he displayed the strictest impartiality and 
justice, and by this course he acquired—what all 

is victories could not have gained for himn—the 
love and gratitude of the people. The effect, in- 
deed, of such a course, in a country where oppres- 
sion has had no limit but in the will of the power- 
ful, is instantaneous. We, with whom justice isa 
right, hardly, perhaps, know its value; with that, 
as with all other goods, there must have been 
privation to render enjoyment perfect. 

Having devoted two months to this work, and 
sufficiently recruited his army, both with Syrian 
levies and reinforcements from Egvrt. he left one. 
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nephew, Ibrahim, in command at Aleppo, and 
another, Abbas Pasha, at Beylan, and passed into 
the province of Adana, which forms the angle 
with Syria at its north-western extremity, He 


had been in possession of this since the deteat of 


Husseyn, at Bylan Boghaz, the pass which gave 
him admission into it. Here he remained until 
the beginning of October, establishing (as he had 
done in Syria) order in the province, and securing 
possession of the town; preparing also his attack 
upon the mountain passes of Caramania, and his 
subsequent descent into Asia Minor. These 
passes are of great natural strength, and, if well 
defended, capable of becoming a formidable bar- 
rier to an invading army, however numerous, In 
the present instance, however, they offered but 
little resistance to the progress of Ibrahim. The 
Asiatic irregulars defended them, with some re- 
gulars that had been got together after the dis- 
version of Husseyn’s army. Ibrahim carried the 
heights almost by a coup-de-main, and defeated a 
large body of ‘Turks who had taken up their posi- 
tion near Erekle, the first town in the northern 
extremity of the mountains. His army then 
passed down into the extensive plains of Asia Mi- 
nor. Its numbers have been variously stated, but 
it appears, that at that time, they could not have 
been more than 20,000 men, with 25 pieces of ar- 
tillery, subsequently increased to nearly double, 
both in men and artillery. The army advanced 
in two divisions, the main body with Ibrahim 
taking the direct road to Koniah, the other going 
to the east, in the direction of Kesarieh: both to 
meet the attack that was expected in that quarter 
from the Pasha of Trebizond, who had collected 
an army in Turkish Armenia, and to assist and 
strengthen the disatlected, who every where, and 
in great numbers, rose upon their approach. Ibra- 
him arrived at Koniah on the first of November. 
It is a place of some importance, situated half-way 
between the frontiers of Syria and Constantino- 
ple, and formerly of great note in Turkish history. 
The remnants of the Turkish army, which did 
not amount to more than 3,000 men under Reutf 
Pasha, evacuated the town upon his approach. 
The grand vizier, in the meantime, arrived at 
Constantinople, from Bosnia, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, and immediately busied himself with 
great activity in providing necessaries for his 
army, and forwarding them into Asia. He brought 
with him his own Albanians, who appear to have 
made a great impression in the capital from their 
warlike appearance, their high state of discipline, 
and their devotion to the cause of the Sultan. 
The Bosniac chieftains also, lately in revolt, ap- 
peared to do homage, and brought their contin- 
ents of soldiers and money to his aid. One hun- 
red pieces of artillery were sent with the army, 
and there was a series of reviews and ceremonies 
as on the former occasion. Confidence was much 
restored in the capital. Ever in extremes, as ig- 
norant and ill-educated men will always be, the 
Turks had inferred from the apparent inactivity 
of Ibrahim, that he was either unable to follow up 
his success, or that his presumption had reached 
its limits; that he dreaded, perhaps, the hostile 
disposition of the inhabitants of the countries 
through which he would have to pass, and that 
the defiles of the Taurus were impregnable. At 
all events, they anticipated that no fresh attack 
would be made till the spring, before which time 
negotiations might end the contest. Relieved 
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relapsed into their wonted indifference. The 
vernment, though not wholly participating in thw 
change of feeling, was to a certain degree infla- 
enced by it. The grand vizier was ‘still at Con- 
stantinople when the Egyptians arrived at Ko- 
niah, nor did he quit it til the 14th of November, 
thirteen days afterwards. By that time the news 
of Ibrahim’s advance had arrived, and in ex- 
cited some alarm among the people. urmurs 
were heard in the divan, and ‘a the orthodox, 
that the Sultan, by his sacrilegious reforms, had 
brought down the wrath of heaven upon the na- 
tion; notwithstanding this, great confidence was 
placed in the army which had now been collected 
under the auspices of the grand vizier. Namik 
Pasha was, at the same time, despatched to the 
different courts of Europe to solicit their interfe- 
rence in the settlement of the dispute between the 
Sultan and his vieeroy, and protection for the 
former in the event of its unfavourable termina- 
tion. Without penetrating now into the tedious 
mysteries of diplomacy, the result showed that 
his application was without success. In the 
month of November, indeed, England and France 
appointed ambassadors to the Porte; and we shall 
see in the sequel, that but little advantage result- 
ed to the Sultan from their appointment. 
Although Ibrahim was well informed of the 








movements of the Turkish army, and learned 
upon his arrival at Koniah that the grand vizier 
was still at Constantinople, he was satisfied that 
the Turkish preparations were sufficiently ad- 
vanced to render it impossible for him to reach 
Constantinople without a conflict. Convinced that 
the impatience of the Sultan to punish his audacity 
would admit of no delay in making an attack upon 
him, he judged it more prudent to await its arri- 
val in the strong position which he had taken at 
Koniah, than to pushforward. This plan had the 
double advantage of allowing his own troops time 
to recruit from their fatigues, and of exposing the 
enemy to all the inclemencies of the season, and to 
the fatigues of a march, which from their neglect 
of proper precautions, and the inefficiency of their 
commissariat, could not but be attended with ex- 
traordinary difficulties. The result fully justified 
his expectations. The Turks exhibited more than 
their usual improvidence and unskilfulness, and 
the winter set in with unusual severity: continued 
falls of snow rendered the roads impassable for 
heavy conveyances, for artillery, bag , and 
provisions; of the latter there was an entire dearth 
in the country. The grand vizier, however, hav- 
ing positive orders to allow no impediments to 
stop his progress, his troops were hurried on by 
forced marches till they arrived at Ak Shehr, 
three-fourths of the way to Koniah, and the se- 
cond place of re-union for the army. Here he was 
obliged to wait several days for the arrival of his 
artillery, and for provisions; from the want of 
which his army wasalready suffering. It was the 
middle of December before he advanced with the 
main body of his army; but from the improvidence 
of his arrangements, his ignorance of the nature 
of the country through which he had to pass, the 
difficulties to be encountered, and the amount of 
delay which they would occasion him, he was led 
into a ruinous series of mistakes and false ealcula- 
tions. Having ascertained that an advanced body 
of Ibrahim’s army had taken post at the village of 
Zilleh, an hour anda half’s distance from Koniah, 
he directed a division of his troops, amounting to 





from the apprehension of immediate dapger, they 


5,000 men, to march against it, under the command 
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of his selictar; and having calculated the time at 
which he could arrive with the rest of his army by 
adiflerent route at Koniah, he ordered the attack 
tobe made on the same day gpectansvasly with 
his own; and should the place be carried, the se- 
jictar was then to advance to his assistance, and 
take part in the general engagement. On the ap- 
pointed day, accordingly, the attack was made by 
the selictar on the advanced guard of the Egyp- 
tians, and the Turkish force, being superior in 
numbers, would have been successful, but that in- 
telligence was instantly conveyed to Ibrahim of the 
enemy’s approach; the latter having no apprehen- 
sion of an attack from the grand vizier, instantly 
sent two divisions of infantry and cavalry to the 
spot, and decided the affair (which did not last al- 
together more than three hours) in favour of the 
Egyptians. The Turkish division was completely 
routed, and a number of prisoners were taken, 
with whom the Egyptians returned into the town. 
The grand vizier, in the meantime, having had to 
struggle against innumerable obstacles and diffi- 
culties, which completely exhausted his soldiers, 
was unable to reach Koniah on the appointed day. 
The roads were everywhere blocked up, and in 
many parts utterly impracticable for artillery. 
These had to be cleared; and his troops for seve- 
ral nights were bivouacked in the snow. Redschid, 
however, was firm: his orders were peremptory; 
and he himselffelt the necessity of attempting some 
bold stroke to justify the high expectations that 
had been formed of hin and the army under his 
command. Under all these disadvantages, with 
his troops worn out by their sufferings, which are 
described to have been dreadful, dispirited by the 
obstacles they had already encountered, he arriv- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Koniah on the night of 
the 20th of December. The next morning he made 
such a disposition of his force as upon a hasty ob- 
servation, and with no previous knowledge of the 
ground, he deemed advisable. In this disposition 
there were many errors, and amongst others this 
capital one (according to the Turkish report of the 
battle,) that in the hope of ultimately surrounding 
the Egyptians, in the event of their breaking 
through his centre, he had directed his line to ex- 
tend itself on both sides, but on the left the ground 
would not admit of this extension. His left wing, 
consequently, was crowded into a dense mass, and 
exposed to a well-directed fire from the Egyptian 
artillery. The Egyptians took up their position 
on the outside of the town; and their arrangement 
is described as admirable. At daylight they ad- 
vanced upon the enemy. The battle began by a 
discharge from the whole of the Turkish artillery, | 
which was much more numerous than the Egyp- 
tian, and kept up acontinued fire during twe hours; 
but the guns had been placed too far back between 
the divisions of the army, and did but little execu- 
tion, The grand vizier, who had so little to expect 
from the favourable position of his soldiers, or 
from their discipline as regular troops, seemed to 
have placed all his confidence in the impetuous on- 
set of his irregulars, a general charge by whom 
succeeded to the ineffective fire of his artillery. 
But the Egyptian regiments, which were formed 
in squares upon two lines, nowhere gave way. On 
their right wing, indeed, some impression was 
made by a charge of the Turkish infantry; but 
Ibrahim, having quickly sent reinforcements to its 
aid, directed a charge of cavalry on the left flank 
of the Turks, which was completely successful. 
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on this occasion in the highest terms. The Turk- 
ish right having in the meantime failed in repeated 
charges, and being closely pressed by the Egyp- 
tians, began to retreat in disorder, which, indeed, 
soon became prevalent throughout the whole of 
their line. The grand vizier, at the head of a di- 
vision which he had succeeded in rallying, now 
charged impetuously against the third and fourth 
regiments of the Egyptian guards; but they stood 
the shock, and no impression could be made upon 
them. Fresh disorder ensued among the Turks, 
and it was manifest that the day was irretrievab] 

lost. But the grand vizier had staked all upon this 
battle: he had secured no place on which to retreat; 
and there was no corps de reserve nearer than Ak 
Shehr, which of course could not arrive in time to 
be of any service to him. In vain did he try to rally 
his troops; the panic had already spread too far. 
Putting himself, therefore, at the head of his fine 
Albanians—men of determined courage and tried 
fidelity, who had, in fact, sustained the brunt of the 
engagement, he made a last desperate charge, in 
the hope of forcing a passage into the town of Ko- 
niah, and taking possession of it. His followers, 
however, did not amount to more than 2,000 men, 
a number much too small to etfect his object; but 
they were men without the fear of danger or of 
death, who knew not what it was to retreat; and 
they were cut off or taken prisoners to a man. 
The grand vizier himself succeeded in reaching 
the town; but he was unsupported and alone. He 
had forced his way, with the courage of despair, 
through the centre of the enemy’s troops; but be- 
ing separated from his followers, and surrounded 
on all sides by the Arabs, he was at last made pri- 
soner. He proclaimed his name, and was instant- 
ly conducted to the presence of Ibrahim. The rout 
of the army had, in the meantime, continued, and 
night alone put a stop to the work of destruction. 
Three thousand prisoners were taken, and forty 
pieces of cannon. The slaughter was dreadful 
during the day: and immense numbers perished in 
the snow and from the severity of the weather 
during the night: no provision having been made 
for their retreat, and no place in which they could 
take reluge. The numbers engaged on this day 
are very ditlerently stated by the respective par- 
ties. It appears, however, most probable, that the 
Turkish force amounted to about 40,000 men, with 
60 pieces of cannon, and the Egyptian to more than 
30,000 and 40 pieces of cannon. In every thing else 
but numbers, in order, in discipline, in the nature 
of its position, the Turkish army was decidedly in- 
ferior to its opponent, and a portion of it was little 
better than an armed rabble. From the first mo- 
ment, perhaps, the issue may be said not to have 
been doubtful; but a portion of the Turkish force 


|maintained the contest throughout the day with 


the most determined bravery. Victory, therefore, 
was not so easily won as to be deprived of its glo- 
ry. Ibrahim and his army added fresh laurels to 
those they had gained in Syria; and in this one dav 
ended the war and laid prostrate the Turkish 
yower, which had now exhausted all its resources. 
This, its last army, never rallied: some of the fu- 
gitives rejoined the corps de reserve at Ak Shehr 
and Eski Shehr; and om with the few troops 
that had been sent from Constantinople, might, 
perhaps, have amounted to 10,000 men; but they 
were wholly insuflicient to think of offering a mo- 
ment’s resistance to the victorious Egyptians. 
They had, moreover, no leader; and bad as their 





The conduct of the Egyptian cavalry is spoken of 


two former commanders had been, there was no 
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one of equal pretensions to supply their place. If {which this step excited amongst all classes of his 
the idea of further resistance, therefore, ever subjects, was too formidable for the Sultan to con- 
crossed the Sultan’s mind, as is implied in the Se-!tend with, while any other resource remained un- 





raskier’s report, it was but for a moment, and dur- 
ing the first burst of indignation. A sense of the 
hard necessity to which he was reduced, must 
quickly have forced itself upon him. In this ex- 
tremity of his distress, without an army, without 
resources, an enemy within a few dare? easy 


march of his capital, with disaffection and treason | 


tried. He, in — revoked his application 
for Russian aid, and endeavoured to stop General 


|Mouravietf’s departure. But that officer pl 


his orders from St. Petersburgh, and proceeded 


on his journey. 


The Porte now determined to treat directly 
with Mehemet Ali. On the 2d of January, 1833, a 


spreading around him, we need not be surprised /great council was held, at which all the highest 
that he should be ready to accept any offer of as-jauthorities in church and state were present. 


sistance, come from whatever quarter it might. 


The question of peace or war was propounded: 


At a former crisis, Mahmoud had sought in vain|there could be but one answer. It was unani- 
the aid of those whom he considered his friends;|mously resolved. that the fetwa (or sentence) of 


on the present occasion, he was compelled to ask |excommunication against 
‘him should be revoked—that they should be again 


it from those he had always known to be his ene- 


ehemet Ali and Ibra- 


mies—he was compelled to throw himself into the |admitted within the pale of Mohammedan society 


arms of Russia, now for the first time extended to|—and that the Pashalic of Syria should 


him in friendship. The fears and jealousies, how- 
ever, of the ministers of the other European pow- 
ers, were roused by this determination of the Sul- 


tan; nor was he suffered quictly to put it into} 
i He had to pass through a previous| 


execution. 
stage of diplomatic interference. The advice of 
por of the foreign ministers at his court, given 
according to the fancied interests of his country, | 


ur to his own views of the proper policy of the} 


Porte, added perplexity to fear in the Sultan’s| 
mind; and in the end, they nearly deprived him of | 
any assistance by their difference of opinion as to} 
the mode in which it should be given. It is to the} 
present day a matter of dispute whether Russia! 
out-maneuvred France, or France Russia. We 
have no hesitation in deciding for the former. We 
will state the principal occurrences. Early in De-| 
cember, when the grand vizier was marching upon| 
Koniah to attack Ibrahim, and the unsuccessful 
result of the Sultan’s application tothe court of St. 
James’s was known, General Mouravietf arrived 
at Constantinople with a letter from the emperor 
of Russia, offering to his friend and brother, Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, to place any amount of force, by 
sea and land, at his disposal. The general had 
also orders to proceed to Alexandria, and threaten 
Mehemet Ali with Russian displeasure. if he did 
not instantly suspend hostilities and accede to 
the Sultan’s terms. The Porte, however, was it- 
self at that very time treating with Mehemet Ali, 
though not in good faith. as it relied upon the suc- 
cess of the grand vizier’s army, or at all events 
never anticipated the almost instant destruction 
ofthat army. It had also just obtained from Me- 
hemet Ali a distinct statement of his demands, 
which were as before, the governments of Syria 
and Adana; anda promise, that if the Porte would 
send a minister to treat on this basis, hostilities 
should instantly cease. The Turkish ministers 
on their part were endeavouring to obtain some 
mitigation of these terms. The proposal brought 
by General Mouravieff was, therefore, at first de- 
clined, and impediments thrown in the way of his 
journey to Alexandria. The Sultan’s distress had 
not reached that height at which Russian protec- 
tion was indispensable: he still paid some respect 
to the remonstrances of his ministers, and the 
feelings—we will not call them prejudices—of his 
people. In this state of affairs, the battle of Ko- 
niah came upon him like a thunder-bolt. In the 
first moment of alarm he accepted the offer of 
Russian ships, fixing the number at twelve, and 
requested General Mouravieff to proceed imme- 





diately to Alexandria. The indignation, however, 





con- 
ferred upon Mehemet Ali, under the sole condi- 
tion of his acknowledging the sovereignty of the 
Porte. Information was sent to Ibrahim of the 
resolution of the Divan; and Halil, the late Capi- 
tan Pasha, was the bearer of it to Mehemet Ali, 
with instructions to negotiate the peace. Gene- 
ral Mouravieff had already left Constantinople, 
and Austria again, as she had throughout the 
whole affair, followed in the wake of Russia. An 
assurance was sent to Mehemet Ali of her entire 
concurrence in all that general Mouravieff should 
urge, and further, in all that he should threaten.* 

There needed, however, no representation— 
General Mouravieff was said to have been far 
from using threats—to induce Mehemet Ali to re- 
ceive Halil Pasha with the greatest distinction, 
instantly to acknowledge himself a true subject of 
the Porte, and to send a positive order to Ibrahim 
to suspend hostilities, and to advance no further 
on the capital. His conduct clearly proves, what 
we have before asserted, that he never contem- 
plated the assumption of independence, still less 
the usurpation of the Ottoman throne. 

During the time that elapsed before an answer 
could be received from Alexandria, disturbances 
were apprehended in the capital: fires were of al- 
most daily occurrence, and other signs of discon- 
tent had shown themselves. Ibrahim also, who 
felt the importance of concluding the peace while 
the impression of his victory was yet recent, art- 
fully suffered reports to be spread that he was ad- 
vancing, and that he meant to take up his winter- 
quarters at Broussa, within a short distance of 
the capital. The disaffected in Asia, encouraged 
by the hope of his support, were everywhere in 
insurrection. The French charge d’affaires(who 
had been active in his endeavours to effect the 
peace by negotiation) wrote in the strongest terms 
to remonstrate with Ibrahim upon his conduct. 
Ibrahim, in reply, disclaimed all — % - of the 
proclamations which had been issued, declared 
that his intentions were no longer hostile, and that 
he should wait the pleasure of the Porte to accede 
to his terms. In fact he was still at Koniah at the 
end of January, though about to put his army in 
motion. 

The Sultan’s fears, however, a second time got 
the better of him: in an evil hour for himself and 


*Upon the conclusion of this business, the Austrian 
minister at Constantinople received the grand cross of 
the order of St. Anne from the Emperor of Russia, who 
States that he confers it on him, as “un temoighage de 
sa haute satisfaction pour sa loyale co-operation.” 
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his empire he turned a deaf ear to the remon- gaged to renounce, from that moment, “‘all foreign 
strances of his divan. Alarmed for his personal assistance, of whatever kind, which circumstances 
safety, distrusting the professions of Ibrahim, and|had compelled it to require.” The Reis Effendi, 
rly catching at the hopes, insidiously fostered|in consequence of this convention, addressed a 
I treacherously disappointed, that his conces-|note to the Russian minister on the 23d of Febru- 
sions to Mehemet Ali would be reduced withinjary, stating that the aflair had been negotiated 
the narrowest limits, he persisted in requiring the} with the French ambassador, and terminated to 
armed uapert of Russia; and on the 2d of Febru-/the satisfaction of the Sublime Porte; and that, as 
ary a fresh demand was made, both for troops and|the presence of the Russian fleet was, in conse- 
ships. On the 6th, however, intelligence was| quence of this, no longer necessary, the Porte had 
brought from Alexandria, by General Mouravietl,/engaged that it should sail with the first fair wind. 
of the pacific disposition of Mehemet Ali, and of|Up to this point, Admiral Roussin’s success ap- 
the favourable reception given to Halil Pasha. It|peared to have been complete. The Russians, 
was also certain that Ibrahim had stopped at Kiu-/ without the least intention of violating the letter 
tayah, to which ee he had advanced, as hejof their engagements, had no such apprehension. 
positively declared, solely for the greater conve-|The Sultan had readily entered into the French 
nience which it afforded in the supp y of provisions ambassador’s proposal, because he was himeelf 
and of wood for his army. rhe French charge) happy to be released from the presence of the Rus- 
+ mag A nomen ne a a of) sian ee and — _- mr ape on peace 
embassy ne new ambassadors of both powers upon the terms he had already offered: these ex- 
not having yet arrived.) strongly pressed — the cluded the cession of Adana, “This, the Russians 
Sultan the propriety of again renouncing I ussian; well knew, Ibrahim would not give up unless 
assistanee. The Reis Effendi was consequently | compelled by force, which the French government 
permitted by the Sultan to sound the Russian|were not prepared to employ. It is added also, 
minister upon the possibility of countermanding|and it is an important fact towards obtaining a 
Sanne. i ate ne to M. no +g estimate of “¥ conduct of Russia, oat Ibra- 
enieff, dated the 17th of February, stating that/him was informed that however much Russia 
the presence of the Russian troops was not now|might interfere to protect the Sultan’s person and 
necessary in the capital, but at the same time re-|the capital, the conditions of the peace should be 
questing that they should be directed to some/lett to him to settle. Authority, moreover, had 
neighbouring port, where they might be within|been given to Halil by the Turkish government 
call and ready on the shortest notice. To this the|to yield the government of Adana in the event of 
Russian minister assented, if it were yet — its being insisted on; and this he had actually done 
ig ag A ate . — had oe on y te the a Roussin bo yg am 
Sk ; but it Was settied that inicountry to eflect the peace without It. wo 
that event they were to put into the Gulf of Bour-| French aides-de-camp were despatched by the 
gas, inthe Black Sea. On the same day on which|ambassador; one to Ibrahim, and the other to Me- 
these notes passed, Admiral Roussin, the new|hemet Ali, informing them of what had taken 
French ambassador, arrived.* He insisted upon| place; but as they had already settled the terms 
tae ccaieh ite on ie ia mse ad to meer with —y Fae W sang, men » they 
é a hh on the 19th, when hejrelused to accept of any others. rance had not 
urged most strongly upon that minister the im-|the means at hand to compel them; in fact it would 
propriety and impolicy of the step which the 'T urk-jhave been bad policy in her to have attempted it; 
ish government had taken. The Reis Effendijand even if force had been resorted to, it would 
was much erees ow pee reprenentations;|bave arrived too late to prevent a catastrophe at 
ui presuming that the ambassador had arrived|Constantinople. 
with full powers from his government, and with} The famous convention of Admiral Roussin, 
hw “7 eres 1 angemeconer mary tena ly therefore, which produced so ~— a ——— in 
ey, he promised on his part that the best endea-| Europe, and was declared to be one of the great- 
vours 0 the Porte should be used to prevent the/est achievements ever etlected by diplomacy, (but 
arrival of the troops. It was, however, too late.|which is now as much ridiculed as it was at first 
On the 20th, the very day after, the Russian|applauded,) fell to the ground; the French govern- 
squadron sailed into the Bosphorus. ment, without disavowing the act of its minister, 
f he importance of the moment was strongly |backed out of the affair, by saying that Turkey 
elt by all the diplomatists of Pera. The conduct) had failed in her part of the engagement by not 
of the French ambassador, who appears to have/dismissing the Russian forces. It shoulc. be men- 
been the only man who endeavoured, even at the tioned however in favour of the success, however 
last spoapent, . ~~ the ti — oguehy promnt |partial, of this pom Sem ee immediately upon 
and decisive. He instantly declared to the Porte the receipt of the Reis Effendi’s communication, 
— he — ae + nomen adhe 9 effects or the Russian fleet was actually put under sailing 
| nat a - an cn . me — aeers but . long apne of — — 
, F ately dismissed, 1é Sulfan|(which in the straits of the Bosphorus, with its 
; - , ( rus, 
hesitated; but on his demand, M. Roussin went so/rapid current, cannot be contended with) prevent- 
far as to guarantee the conclusion of a treaty with/ed its departure. Subsequently, indeed, the seri- 
Mehemet Ali, upon the basis of the terms which|ous disturbances at Smyrna made the Sultan lit- 
Halil had been instructed to propose at Alexan- tle anxious to hasten its departure; especially after 
dria. He signed a convention to that effect; ‘njit became doubtful whether Admiral Roussin’s 
consequence of which the Porie immediately eu- convention would be acknowledged and acted upon 
*Lord Ponsonby, the British ambassador, was ap-|by his —— The whole ended theretore 
pointed. about the same time with Admiral Roussin|in the Russian troops being disembarked on the 
(November 9,) and arrived at his post in the month of Asiatic side of the osphorus, and in a fresh sup- 
May following, three months after the transactions we|ply being sent from the shores of the Black Sea, 
are now detailing. iconstituting a total force of nearly 20,000 men. 
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The emperor also now announced that he would|have always rendered any intercourse with them 


no longer be trifled with, that his troops should 


very precarious. Perhaps, also, Ibrahim might 


not leave Turkey until Ibrahim had evacuated it,}contemplate the extension of his dominion alo 
- J : } 


and with his army was again behind the Taurus. 

It is quite manifest that the moral support of' 
any one of the great European powers (if granted 
in time) would have been quite sufficient, without 
the intervention of force, to have upheld Turkey 
and effected peace between her and her vassal. 


the shore, situated exactly opposite to Egypt, 
abounding in natural advantages, in harbours and 
conveniences for commerce. 

“Its numerous creeks,” says Captain Beaufort, “and 
easy access will always render it a favourite resort of 
the small and timid coasters of the Levant; while its 


Still more easily of course would the joint inter-| great extent, its bold shores, and the facility of defence 


ference of more than one of these powers have at- 
tained that object, on the expediency of which all 
of them prolessed to be agreed. Itis equally mani- 
fest, that if the Sultan had been well advised in 
himself, or allowed himself to be moved by the 
strong representations of the foreign ministers, 
and made timely concessions, he might, at any 
moment, have put an end to the contest without 
any foreign interference whatever; for, after hav- 


may hereafter point it out as an eligible place for the 
rendezvous of a fleet.” 

Another, and perhaps the strongest. reason of 
all, was that this province gives its possessor the 
keys not.only of Syria but of Asia Minor. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the possession of 
Adana is a most important addition to the re- 
sources of Egypt, and to her security against all 
aggression from Turkey, should that power be 


ing had two armies annihilated and his resources| ever again in a state to resume the contest. In 


exhausted, and subsequently after wasting four) 
months in fruitless negotiation, he was at last! 


obliged to grant the same terms to the fullest let- 
ter which had been demanded of him at an early 
period of the war, and repeated in the hour of vic- 
tory. 

The little province of Adana, so long the cause 
of delay in bringing the arrangements toa conclu- 
sion, was certainly an object, the importance of| 
which to both parties we do not wish to deny. 
Although the Sultan’s authority in the districts 
south of the Taurus had long been little more 
than nominal, it was still most desirable for the 
strength and security of his empire that no part 
of them should be in the possession of Egypt. But 
when the Russian government, unlike the French 
ambassador and more prudent, (and unwilling to 
weaken Egypt, whose growing* greatness she 
had never discouraged,) had refused to dictate to 
either party the conditions of peace, or to interfere 
in what she was pleased to call the arrangement 
of family disputes, it was the height of impolicy, 
it was madness, in the Sultan to persevere in his 
refusal. 


The avowed motive of Ibrahim (and probably a} 


true one) in demanding and insisting so pertinaci- 
ously on the government of Adana was the ad- 
vantage to Egypt of having some place within its 
dominions, on which it could depend for a supply 
of timber for all purposes, and especially for ship- 
building. That country has long oom in the habit 
of importing timber from this and the contiguous 
provinces, but their wretched condition and un- 
settledt governments under the Turkish rule, 


*It is well known that it was part of the Empress 
Catherine's great schemes against Turkey toerect Egypt 
into an independent sovereignty. Vide Eton’s Account 
of Turkey. The author's ll devotion to Russia 
renders his evidence perfectly trustworthy, where he is 
admitting against its government intentions of robbe- 
ry and spoliation. 

tCaptain Beaufort in his work on Caramaina, thus 
describes these districts. 

“Sheltered from the effectual control of the Porte by 
the great barrier of Mount Taurus, the independent and 
turbulent Pashas, amongst whom they are parcelled, 
are engaged in continual petty hostilities with each 
other, so that their respective frontiers change with 
the issue of every skirmish. Thus groaning under the 


worst kind of despotism, this unfortunate country has 
been a continued scene of anarchy, rapine, and conten- 





tion; her former cities deserted, her fertile vallies un- 
tilled, and her rivers and harbours idle. 


Perhaps no- 





the event, also, of an insurrection in Syria, which 
has been always so confidently. predicted, the 
Turks are now precluded from rendering any as- 
sistance to the insurgents, the country being in- 
accessible to their army. We rejoice, theretore, 
in the interest of Egypt, that the cession was de- 
manded and exacted; and we rejoice at it in the 
interests of humanity; for we are convinced that, 
under the strong yet just government of Ibrahim, 
order and tranquillity will be restored; an essen- 
tial condition to the moral and physical improve- 
ment of these long desolated countries. 

The Sultan at length. yielded to the necessity, 
daily becoming more urgent, of concluding the 
peace. The mere presence of Ibrahim’s army 
had nearly disorganized the whole of Asia Minor. 
On the 26th of April, the annual list of Turkish 
Pashas was published at Constantinople; at the 
head of it appeared the name of Ibrahim as Pasha 
of Abyssinia and Djidda, and Governor of the 
Holy Cities of Meeca and Medina; and to that of 
Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt and Candia, was 
added“the Pashalic of Syria. But it was early 
in May betore Ibrahim was informed that the 
Sultan had finally acceded to his request, and 
granted him the government of Adana. The in- 
telligence was accompanied by a demand on the 
part of the Turkish government for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of his troops. Ibrahim signified 
his readiness to comply with this demand, and re- 
turned a letter of acknowledgmentand compliment, 
with a fulsome panegyric on the Sultan, too ex- 
aggerated, we should have thought, for even Ori 
ental hyperbole.* 

On the 6th of May a general amnesty was pub- 
lished to all the inhabitants of Anatolia, and a 
strict injunction addressed to the authorities, civil 
and military, throughout the country, to follow 
the Sultan’s example, and bury all past transac- 
tions in oblivion. In the course of the same month 
the whole of Ibrahim’s army had left Kiutayah, 
and begun its retrograde march. Turkish com- 
missioners accompanied it, and reported from 
time to time the diferent stages of its progress. 
A Russian officer was also sent personally to as- 
certain the fact of its having passed the frontier, 


thing can present a more striking picture of the per 
vading sloth and misery, than the hardly credible fact, 
that on this extensive line of coast, which stretches 
along a sea abounding with fish, the inhabitants do not 
possess a single boat.” 

*Moniteur Ottoman, 2Ist July. 
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in order that the Russian forces might then, ac- 
cording to promise, return to their own country. 

Thus terminated for Turkey, as far as her ene- 
mies were concerned, this disastrous war. She 
had yet to learn what could be eflected by her 
friends. 

While the Egyptian troops were retiring from 
the country, the Sultan and the Russians were 
engaged in a course of mutual dalliance, as otfen- 
sive to the Europeans who witnessed it, as it was 
revolting to the pride of his own subjects. He 
revie their troops, had medals struck in hon- 
our of the occasion, decorated their officers, gave 
diamond snufi-boxes to their diplomatic agents; 
Turkish soldiers were mingled together in har- 
mony with the Russians, and ordered to embrace 
them as their brothers and best friends. Russia 
on her part was not merely passive; tender 
speeches and professions of most disinterested at- 
tachment were reciprocated ad nauseam; and all 
the Turkish ministers received substantial proofs 
of her consideration and good will. The way be- 
ing thus prepared, Count Orloff was sent, with his 
soldierlike bearing and his frank and open man- 
ners, to finish the conquest of the Sultan’s heart, 
and to lead him pro into the trap which had 
been prepared for him. 

True it is, however, that on the very day after 
the return of the Russian officer who had seen 
the passage of Ibrahim’s army across the Taurus, 


the Russian commander requested permission otf 


the Turkish government for his troops to return 
to their own country, which being granted, they 
actually embarked and sailed. Nobody on the 
spet thought it probable that they woud go; no- 
body, indeed, would believe that they had gone 
until the last vessel had rounded the Symplega- 
des; then all at once burst forth a general chorus 
in praise of Russian honour! The sincerity of the 
emperor’s professions and the loyalty of his con- 
duct were everywhere vaunted. Had Russia, in- 
deed, acting in the spirit of her engagement, 
withdrawn her troops without obtaining any re- 
compense; had she not taken advantage of the 
weakness of her ally to further her own selfish 
ends; then, though she would have. acted only 
with common honour and honesty, yet looking at 
the general course of her policy, we should have 
acknowledged with praise that in this instance she 
had pursued a straightforward course. But this— 
true to herself—she has not left it in our power 
todo. The Europeans at Constantinople had not 
recovered from their surprise at seeing Russia, 
with opemness and readiness, fulfilling her en- 
gagements, when a report arose—hardly credited 
at first, as originating with the dishonest drago- 
mans—that the long interviews between Count 
Orloff and the Reis Effendi, and subsequently with 
the Sultan, had not been without result. A treaty 
was talked of, of what kind does the reader think? 
—a treaty of mutual protection between Russia 
and Turkey. The report was confirmed, and as 
no secret in that land of corruption may not be 
discovered,—a copy of it, though not for some 
time officially given, was soon obtained by the 
alarmed ambassadors of other countries, who, in- 
nocent themselves, ‘‘thinking no ill where no ill 
seemed,” had been rejoicing over the termination 
of their embarrassments, the moment they saw 
the Russian squadron sailing up the Bosphorus. 
The basis of this treaty (ord uly 8th) is declared 
to be that of reciprocal detence; its object being 
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the protection of the two contracting parties 
against all attacks, whether foreign or domestic; 
and each engages to give to the other such etlec- 
tive aid and assistance as will ensure that object; 
and that the auxiliary forces, whether by sea or 
land, which circumstances may compel either 
party to require by virtue of this treaty, shall not 
be at the expense of the party who asks for the 
assistance, except in the supply of provisions. By 
a separate article, the Porte, ‘acting in the spirit 
of this treaty, and to promote its object,” engages 
to close, in case of need, the straits of the Dar- 
danelles. The intention of the contracting parties 
is, that this treaty should last for ever, but for the 
present its duration is limited to eight years. All 
preceding treaties are confirmed, especially, 
amongst others, the treaty of Adrianople; and the 
parties pledge themselves to everlasting peace 
and amity. 

Looking at the state of the relations between 
Turkey and Russia previously to this treaty, we 
shall find that the latter power had secured too 
firm and solid a footing in the other to be easily 
shaken. By the ninth article of the treaty of Adri- 
anople, Turkey acknowledged a debt of nearly 
five millions sterling, as an mdemnity for the war. 
It was subsequently agreed that this sum should 
be paid by regular instalments in ten years, during 
which time Russia was to hold the principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia as security for the 
payment. We need hardly add that Turkey 
never will, never can discharge this debt; and she 
has the less inducement to do so, since Russia 
has, by other regulations of the same treaty, so 
far taken the principalities under her protection, 
and deprived the ‘Turks of all advantage trom 
them, that the nominal suzerainete of the Porte, 
and the equally nominal tribute, cannot be worth 
possessing, certainly less so than the large sum 
which must be paid to recover them. By the same 
treaty it is agreed that the commerce of Russian 
subjects is not to be checked in any case, or under 
any pretence, by any prohibition, restriction, regu- 
lation, or measure, whether of administration or 
legislation. Russian vessels are never, under any 
pretext, to be visited, or spoken to, or interfered 
with in any way by the Ottoman authorities; and 
Russian subjects, who, be it mentioned, have ot 
late greatly increased in Turkey, are placed 
throughout that country under the exclusive ju- 
risdiction and police of the ministers and consuls 
of Russia. By this last treaty of Constantinople, 
the Porte not only binds itself to have the same 
friends and enemies as Russia, but to close the 
Dardanelles against the vessels of every other 
country, in case of need, which means, if it have 
any meaning, at her request. Is it not little else 
than a delusion, under the circumstances, to call 
Turkey an independent country? 

It is true that a similar treaty was made between 
Russia and Turkey at the end of the year 1798, 
when France had invaded Egypt, in which assist- 
ance was mutually promised by each party to the 
other. They were then, however, much more 
upon a par, and the treaty contained a clause 
which stipulated that as neither party desired to 
make conquests, but only to defend the integrity of 
their possessions, and to preserve the balance of 
power and the general tranquillity, other countries 
should be invited to become parties to the treaty. 
Great Britain was so invited, and instantly acced- 
ed to the invitation. The avowed object of that 
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treaty, as of the present, was to preserve the in- 
tegrity of Turkey. But this time Russia thinks 
proper to effeet it by herself. 

The fact is, Russia has at last driven into Tur- 
key the end of that fatal wedge by which she has 
contrived to dispossess so many other countries of 
their governments and independence, and to sub- 
stitute herself in their place. She has afforded her 
protectionand gained the right ofinterference. Her 
course has then been uniform; she mixes herself 
up in every question between the government and 
its subjects: she foments the dissentions which she 
interferes to allay; she corrupts where there is 
strength, and oppresses where there is weakness, 
until exhaustion and treachery finish for her the 


loses sight of, nor ceases to prepare the way for their 
execution. Her maritime power also will rapidly 
increase when she has an unlimited supply of sai- 
lors from the Levant—and she will obtain at the 
Dardanelles the entire command over our trade 
in the Black Sea, which is now considerable, and 
readily admits of augmentation to an almost inde- 
finite extent. 

There are many, however, we are aware, who 
conceive that the aggrandizement of Russia is not 
to be feared, by reason of the weakness insepara- 
ble from overgrown empires; and indeed, support- 
ed as the argument is by the experience of past 
ages, it may well be considered as not inappli 

to anempire now extending over a ninth of the 





habitable globe. But experience may in this in- 
In the present case, be the cause what it may,|stance mislead us, if we fail to take into considera- 
whether disturbance within, or attack from with-|tion all the circumstances of the case. A great 
out, and in the actual restless and unhappy state |distinction is to be drawn between an empire that 
of Turkey, the crisis may arrive at any moment/has shot up by conquests of rapid growth and slen- 
which will require Russia’s interference. Russian/der structure, and one that has crept into great- 
troops will again be called to occupy Constantino-|ness by slow and imperceptible increments, 
ple, and Europe will find, as in the late instance, tween the territorial acquisitions of a conqueror, 
that it would have been easier to prevent than to and those ofacountry pursuing through successive 
remedy. From the large pecuniary claim which |ages a uniform system of aggrandizement. Of the 
she has upon Turkey. Russia must, if that go-|former it may at least be said, that they are lost as 
vernment is attacked, look after her securities./easily as they are won; they depend for the most 
She has a deep stake in the trade of the Black Sea, part upon the life of the conqueror, who sometimes 
the very existence of which depends on the will of outlives them; the aggrandizement may be consi- 
whatever power possesses the Dardanelles, and |dered his rather than that of his country. He may 
she must therefore protect her interests, should/overrun nations with his armies, and may hold 
the approach of an enemy endanger them in that them in subiection; but he cannot subjugate, much 
quarter. Should the Sultan, who has now asked less assimilate the habits, manners, and feelings 
her assistance and signed this fatal treaty, wish to of different races of mankind: he is powerless 
shake off the yoke of subjection, Russia will no against opinion, which sooner or later bears its 
doubt consent when her war indemnities have been fruit, and that fruit is disunion. In a word he can 
paid up. There is the same check upon him if he unite nations, but he cannot produce nationality. 
should resist—not the commands, tor no such|His empire is a rope of sand, an accumulation 
harsh form would be used, but—the recommenda- without adhesion. 
tions of his new ally, be they on what subject they} The mighty growth of Russia has been effected 
may. We hesitate not therefore to say, that the in a far different manner. With her, appropriation 
Russian monarch is at this moment more safely is incorporation; she has dépended upon the power 
and more decidedly master of European Turkey, and character of no one individual; she has raised 
and his word more absolute law at Constantinople, up no Alexander the Great nor Napoleon, men 
than if his flag were flying at the Seraglio,—for who pursue through blood and devastation their 
perhaps a less quiet and secure possession might own selfish ends—who blaze indeed as meteors on 
then be allowed him. So, we have no doubt, he an astonished world, but, as if their course had 
would be willing for the moment to allow matters really been through space, leave nothing but their 
to remain; the distressed condition of his southern fame behind them. From Peter the Great to Ni- 
provinces would make him for the present but lit-' cholas the course of Russia has ever been slow but 
tle desirous of extending his frontier in that direc- sure; so slow as to have met with scarcely any in- 
tion, into districts of greater fertility and res»urces, terference, yet so sure as to have within abe red 
which would entirely remove the trade, and years nearly doubled her territory, and more than 
destroy the little prosperity which they may ac-|trebled her power and resources; none of her rulers 
tually enjoy. have ever been hurried too fast, or forgot the show 
With reference indeed to the late events which |of moderation. In war they have always stopped 
we have been describing, if we regret the back-|short at that point at which they would ieee 
wardness of England, it is not that we are so/alarmed the jealousies of other powers; and after 
Quixotic as to wish that she should espouse the | victory their demands have been small, or have 
weak side of every contest. and throw her shield|been reduced down to that which it was not 
before the distressed in every quarter of the globe;!worth a war to refuse. They have never sought 
still lees are we so fond of Turkish barbarians as/by violence what they could gain by intrigue. 
to wish that they should remain for ever in Europe.|Though they boast a million of men enrolled in 
To assist the ‘Turks, we can never look upon as|their army, though all savours of military ardour, 
an end desirable in itself, but only as the means of|—rank and distinction, for whatever service, bei 
preventing the aggrandizement of Russia in that!expressed in military terms, even priests and bi- 
direction where it is likely to be the most hurtful ot gn ranking among the men of blood,—they have 
us. For, to say nothing of her increased preponder-|no recourse to their military prowess until their 
ance in the councils of Europe from her increase of crafty diplomacy has failed. In the arts of chieane 
power, the possession of Constantinople and i ses all the nations of 


work of subjection. 








Tur- and intrigue, Russia sur 
ey will be a most important step in furtherance of |the earth. Her emissaries, down to the lowest 
her designs upon our Indian possessions—designs, agent, have all the same character, and the basis 
be it mentioned, which she never for one instant'of that character is cunning. With apparent sim- 
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plicity and openness of manner, they are perfect, the delusive and worn-out policy of Austria. She 
masters of flattery and all the arts of deceit, they|has her reward; she may fancy herself indifferent 
pass into the confidence of those with whom they /to the destruction of Turkey. Greece, however 
are associated, and gain, without deserving, their |is now an independent power, with a commercial 
sympathies and affection. navy rapidly increasing; and the principalities on 

Let the means, however, be what they may, by |the Danube, one of which she has always hoped to 
which Russia has so enormously advanced her |place among the most valued jewels of her crown, 
power, the fact that she has done so is undoubted, lare, to all intents and purposes of power and profit, 
and the influence is proportionably great which she|in the hands of Russia. While she, powerless 
exercises (always, be it remembered. in oppesition|but when she works for ill against outnum- 
0 our views and interests) in the settlement of bered and enervated Italians, and alarmed by the 
very European question. And who can say,|murmuring slaves whom she oppresses in her de- 
ooking at the condition of countries most exposed |pendencies, yet hopes, by subserviency to Russia, 
‘o her aggression, that her power has yet reached |that she shall, as far as that power is concerned, 
ts zenith, or that her influence will not more and \be allowed to retain her own in quiet. This feel- 
nore preponderate? There can be no doubt to/ing, and her deep-rooted hatred of liberal princi- 
hose who look at facts without exasperation of | ples, appear to us to afford the only explanation ot 
eeling, and not through the medium of their pas-|her so obstinately shutting her eyes against the 
sions, that the balance of power is threatened at|evidence of the danger to her best interests arising 
his moment more than at any time since the|from the constant and steady march of Russian 
townfall of Napoleon. agerandizement. 

Of the countries interested in the settlement of | From Prussia also no assistance is to be expect- 
every question that regards Turkey, no one, from|ed in checking the encroachments of Russia. She 
ite position, is more deeply so than Austria. And|/is overawed at this moment by the immense body 
there is no more remarkable circumstance con-jof troops which that power keeps upon her fron- 
nected with the affairs in that part of the world/tier, and may be considered as giving a certain 
during the last few years. than the apparent in-|vote in her favour upon this as upon all other 
diflerence and neglect, or the insignificant interfer-{questions. Her interests in the East are more- 
ence, when there has been any, of that power. It|over too indirect and contingent for her to risk her 
is impossible that any one, in passing from the his-| tranquillity by any interference. 
tory of the last century to that of the present.; There is, however, onecountry, powerful as our 
should arrive at the important events which have|own, to which, we hope we can look for hearty 
occurred of late years in that part of the world, |and effective co-operation on the present occasion. 
without exclaiming. where upon all these occasions} The union of England and France, which at no 
was Austria? That power, which formerly, though 'period of their histories has been more close and 
united to Russia in resistance to the Turks. as the |sincere, is the bright spot in the otherwise gloomy 
common enemy, was ever her staunch rival inag-|aspect of our foreign relations. Bound by the at- 

randizement. Did Russia rob Turkey in the East, | traction of common interests, and the sympathies 

ustria was to be appeased by anequivalent in the!produced by a civilization of higher order and 
west. Has she ever now made her remonstrance|more generally ditlused than in other nations, we 
heard? When there was every prospect in the/trust they will long continue to afford, as they 
last year of the Emperor Alexander’s life, that in| have for the last three years, an aflective guaran- 
the words of Mr. Canning, ‘‘Russia would swallow |tee for the peace of Europe. We say this, not- 
up Greece at one mouthful, and Turkey at an-/withstanding the late discussions in the French 
other,” was she to be found ranked with those|Chamber, and though the explanations of M. de 
who wterposed to prevent that consummation?! Broglie certainly show the influence which Rus- 
Where was she whena Russian army wasdefiling|sia exercises at the French Court. For to those 
through the Balkan; or now, when a Russian di-| who would dwell on the treachery and inconstancy 
plomatist, by a furtive treaty, was robbing Turkey) of attachment which has before marked the con- 
ofher independence? The murmurs ofher ill-omen-|duct of France towards this country, we would 
ed voice have indeed on one of those occasions been answer, that the government of France is daily 
heard in the Divan. At the period of the Greek becoming lees absolute than it has been at any pe- 
insurrection, frightened at the notion of success{ul/ricd before or since the revolution; that the people 
revolt, and fearful for her trade in the Mediterra-|—not in Paris but in the provinces—are becoming 
nean, should Grecian prosperity revive, it was she |daily more conscious of their power. and more en- 
who whispered into the ear of the too-confiding lightened as to their real interests; and that they 
Turks, that the Christian league against them) will make their voice be heard and obeyed, what- 
was nominal, not real,—that ‘the parties to the/ever be the inclinations of the Government. The 
Greek treaty were neither sincere nor united,—)secure bond of union between us is the extent of 
and that their mutual jealousies would never per- our commercial intercourse, and as that increases 
mit them to carry into effect the provisions of the (which it has already done, and will, in spite of 
treaty. Credit inan evil hour was given to her,| party sneers on this side of the water, and inte- 
and it was she therefore who thus procured the) rested opposition on the other, we are convinced, 
famous Hatti Scheriff which summoned the Mus-| continue to do,) that bond must be strengthened. 
sulmans to arms against Russia, because she had It is impossible to doubt the altered state of opi- 
made the Porte indifferent to the result of the war, 'nion in France with respect to commercial inte- 
through her assurance that England and France rests, if we reter to the powerful provincial press. 
would interfere for its relief, and that then would, The newspapers there, as elsewhere, speak the 
be the moment for the recovery of Greece. And language of their supporters, and furnish a palpa- 
-_ too, after she had, in the early conferences of ble and decisive proof of the truth of our assertions, 

t. 


; Petersburgh, been the first to profess her wil- and, as we hope, the correctness of our prognosti- 
lingness to recognise the independence of that cations. It is to the journals of Bordeanx and 
country. Well indeed might Mr. Canning talk of Lyons, and not to the professions of French states- 
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men, that we look; and from them, as regards our;jcommerce and augmenting their wealth; we re- 
foreign interests, we derive our only comfort in|joice at the facts, not as presenting the means of 
the present, and our best hope for the future.|regenerating the Turks, but of supplying their 
The settlement of the great and important ques-|place. It will be the duty of all governments who 
tions in the East of Europe is one of the results|are opposed to the aggrandizement of Russia, to 
which we expect from this union. We certainly |support and bring forward those countries, to re- 
do not expect that France should fight our battles, |joice in every step whieh they make in improve- 
or join with us in matters in which she has no in-|ment, and to recognise them as free states, so soon 
terest, but as far as the temporary preservation|as they have shown themselves substantially ca- 
of Turkey is concerned, the two nations have| able of maintaining an independent existence, 
strictly a common interest, and France has on}This process of substitution will necessarily re- 
many occasions distinctly avowed that she would) quire time; and should the course of events pro- 
not tolerate the absorption of Turkey by Russia.|ceed too rapidly, and the Turkish Government 
It has, in fact, been generally understood that the| become too weak and helpless to maintain a.strug- 
French and English Governments have awaken-| gle with its internal as well as external foes, re- 
ed to the importance of what is passing in ‘Turkey.| course may be had to other schemes, according to 
England, of course, will never permit the terms of|the exigencies of the circumstances. The passage 
the treaty to be put in execution against her, | ofthe Dardanelles, which should never be Russian, 
though she could hardly remonstrate against the; may be placed under the guarantee of the Euro- 
treaty itself, as Russia is too wary to have violated| pean powers, and a confederation formed, under 
the letter of the law of nations. The treaty is|the same protection, of the towns of Roumelia, 
alarming, when viewed in conjunction with the! the commercial population of which, be it remem- 
circumstances of the parties, and the spirit in! bered, is entirely Christian.. Some such constitu- 
which its stipulations will be executed. We will} tion might be allowed them as was obtained by 
not believe, however, that Russia will be mad Russia, at the beginning of this century, for the 
enough to provoke a war with England and|lonian Islands, when she insisted upon their being 
France. Her commerce once stopped, there is|formed into an independent state, a precedent 
an end to her internal tranquillity, and she will be| which, as being aflorded by herself, ihe would 
slow to doom to certain destruction the navy that) perhaps be less likely to object to. 
she has been rearing with such anxious care. 
With respect to Turkey, we speak not without 
knowledge of fact, when we eay, that every means! 
of corruption have been resorted to with that go-| Siwea. Tidskrift for Vetenskap och Konst. 12 
vernment (always accessible to such influences)| Hafter.* (Sweden, a Journal of Science and 
to induce it to stand upon its right to enter into al-}’ Art. Numbers I.-XII.) Upsala, 1819-1829. vo. 
liance and to make treaties, with whatever coun-| 
try it chooses, and to persist in its determination |[ Being part of an article from the Foreign Quarterly 
of abiding by the terms of that which it has last Review. ]} 
entered into with Russia. At the same time in-| ,,. = : oe 
trigues have been at work in the Pashalics of | PERIODICALS are not in genera — ut 
Asia to produce disturbances and insurrectionary |™@tter for reviewing In journals like ours, al- 
movements, and accelerate the crisis which will though, when such periodicals consist altogether, 
cause the prolonged interference of Russia to be |°T chiefly, ol original essays and original poetry, 
required, and which, as we said before, may now|We scarcely know why they should be thus con- 
at any moment arrive jsidered. This impression would, however, pro- 
s . ¢ . ad ' , . H . © > M4 . 
There is one circumstance on which. before |>@bly prevent our dedicating our attention and our 
concluding, we would wish slightly to touch. 
symptoms of approaching dissolution in Turkey 





Swedish literature we still know so little, and 
are so unequivocal, that if it were not for the sur-| Swedish poems ue this beet OF - — io 
prising manner in which her existence has been Procure, t meh het: papier tas il # mg my s the 
prolonged during so many years of weakness and pet se Dy riodical he. ellany, = ed s#1wea, 
decay, we might well doubt whether it will be |r Se pod xp reat wD ocean Gieij tl 
possible even for the powers of Europe to prevent! 1e Swed is edited by Ero y of § 2 wel ae 
the fabric of her empire from falling to pieces, |2Uthor of the unfinished History of Sweden, the 
Disaffection and hostility to the Government ist volume of which was reviewed in one of our 
everywhere exists, and the Sultan once removed, |@te numbers. Independent of his historical la- 
with only an infant heir, anarchy will prevail bours, which we have already noticed, Geijer has 
from one extremity of the empire to the other. It ‘distinguished himself as an orator, a philosopher, 
is worth while then to consider how much the|* Poet, and a musical composer. In two of these 
events of the last few years have lessened the dif-|Characters he contributes to, we believe, all the 
ficulties which attend the removal of the Turks|5Wedish periodicals that belong to the National, 
or Anti-Galliean School; and as though all this 


from Europe. Several countries have been de-/OF “4 fic reves Meg Ay Bw mx Bp 
tached from their dominion, are now growing in| Were !nsuflicient occupation, he has further under- 
. taken the editorship of the Swea. 


strength and independence, and closing in upon} 
the remaining portion of their territory from every 
side. This we consider as the most favourable}... have seen only the first twelve Hafter, or numbers, 
circumstance that could have oceurred; and if We) jivided into two or more parts each, (if we should not 
believe in the improved condition of the rayas Of| pather say volumes published in numbers;) but this 
Roumelia, and the cheering prospect which is} dozen being fully sufficient for our purpose of showing 
opened to them of becoming thriving and prosper-|the nature of this learned periodical, we resolved to 
ous; if we acknowledge with him the great re-| review them, without waiting the result of that usually 
sources of their country, and the ready means |tedious operation, the procuring more volumes from 
which they possess of indefinitely extending their! Sweden. 


*The work is, we believe, still in progress, although 
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The principal of Geijer’s brother contributors 
are Atterbom, who, amongst his compatriot ad- 
mirers, bears the title of the Swedish Goethe; 
Franzen, similarly designated as the Swedish 
Scott and Byron blended into one; Palmblad, an 
oriental scholar; Schroder, sub-librarian at Upsa- 
la, an erudite scholar and Geijer’s colleague in 
the editorship of the old Swedish historians, with 
others less generally known. 

The mention of these names, in addition to the 
auto-descriptive title, (a title, by the way, rather 
too exclusive—Journal of Sczence and Art,) ren- 
ders it superfluous to state that the Swea is a 
periodical of a far more ambitious character than 
most of the magazine fraternity; but this would 
not, unassisted, convey an idea of its singular aus- 
terity. Never does it, like those of the highest 
reputation in this country, attemper its profounder 
disquisitions by the admixture of light tales or 
jeux @esprit; a very, very small infusion of poet- 
ry, and some accounts of travels, offering pretty 
nearly the sole relief from_metaphysics, political 
philosophy, statistics, &c. Neither does the Swea 
seek to uphold its essentially miscellaneous na- 
ture, by confining every ale paper within such 
limits as may insure variety in each separate 
number. So far from it, that the number which 
at this moment catches our eye, namely, the first 
number of the tenth Hafte for 1826, consists whol- 
ly of an essay upon the nature and origin of socie- 
ty, of a discussion upon one or two articles of the 
Swedish constitution, relative to the formation 
and the duties of the Royal Council, and a list of 
new books. Such essays, somewhat more varied, 
are almost the sole contents of the first few num- 
bers; in later years the learned editor has added 
thereto, reviews of valuable new publications, 
whether Swedish or foreign. 

Having thus given a general idea of the nature 
of this journal, we are next to speak more par-| 
ticularly of its literary and philosophical merits. | 
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countof Swedish picture galleries; and an account, 
by Grafstrom, of a Swedish sculptor, named Ser- 
gell, outlines of some of whose works, namely a 
Cupid and Psyche,a drunken Faun, and two busts, 
by no means deficient in talent, adorn the first 
three Hafter. Occasional short surveys of the 
literary productions of the year, too many of 
which, we regret to say, are only translations, 
complete this division. A moment’s reflection 
makes it evident that most of these papers, how- 
ever valuable to Swedes, are scarcely of a kind to 
afford extracts interesting or instructive to fo- 
reigners. To inform readers altogether unac- 
quainted with the subjects, each of them should 
be treated as a whole, and inthe present active 
state of the Swedish mind, we do not despair of 
meeting occasionally with opportunities for pre- 
senting our readers with more comprehensive, 
and therefore more comprehensible, develope- 
ments of some these matters. ‘The accounts of 
Linneus and Sergell might have proved excep- 
tions, but we have our own private reasons for 
not introducing into these pages a detail of the 
rise and progress of the naturalist’s botanical ob- 
servations, discoveries and opinions; and with re- 
gard to the statuary, (of whom Atterbom thinks 
that ‘‘had he not lived and died concealed in the 
North, he might have disputed with Canova the 
honour of reviving sculpture,”) Grafstrom gives 
us merely an enumeration and eulogy of his works, 
together with a descriptive catalogue of all the 
Cupids and Psyches extant. 

We now turn to the philosophical division of the 
Swea. The first paper of this kind that we shall 


notice is an Essay by Geijer himself upon Feudal- 


ism and Republicanism, of which 227 pages are 


divided between the first and second Hafter, and 


the remainder is promised, but not given in those 
we possess; the learned editor being perhaps too 
much engrossed by his historical labours to spare 
the time and thought requisite for completing a 


These we think very considerable, although the dissertation, which, however homogeneous with 
dissertations are conceived and executed so much| his professional avocations, demands more of both 


more in the German than the English taste, that 


than magazine contributions, usually considered 


we should fear to weary our readers, did we offer|as light recreations from hard study, should na- 
such an analysis of any of them, as, m our private|turally claim. This fragment displays a familiar, 


opinion, some, at least, abundantly deserve. V 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with giving 
some brief notices concerning their nature and 


We'la profound, and a varied knowledge of modern 


history, with much acumen and some originality. 
The writer cherishes a tenderness for the better 


character, ere we select for translation what may) parts of feudalism, the very reverse of that abhor- 
appear more likely to interest an English reader.'rent and keen search atter its abuses which dis- 


For this purpose we shall class the papers con- 


tained in the twelve Hafter before us, according even Germany. é 
|past, Geijer blends a cordial love of liberty, such 


to the subject matter of which they treat. 


.inguishes modern liberalism in France, Italy, and 
But with this reverence for the 


One of the most important divisions is that)as was to be expected from the highly gifted and 
which more especially entitles the journal to its|cultivated son of a country, where the popular 
name of Swea, to wit, information relative to|portion of the representative system is carried 
Sweden: Amongst the papers on such matters further than in any other land with which we are 
we have a geological description of the country by! acquainted. the peasants having long constituted, 
Wahlenberg; a statement respecting the working! and still we believe constituting, in the diet, a dis- 
of the native silver mines, and a comparison of the} tinet and separate order or estate from the bur- 


Swedish and English modes of manufacturing iron; gesses. 


So that the two orders of what, upon the 


essays upon the ancient or Sweo-Gothic lawe of continent, has usually been called the third estate, 
Sweden, by Collin and Schlyter, upon the legal/form, in fact, an overbalance for the two, equally 


History of Sweden, by Dellden; upon Swedish le- 
islation, with relation to the proposal of new 
aws, upon different articles of the Swedish con- 

stitution, and upon the composition and character 

of one or two national tribunals, by Schlyter and 

Dellden; anecdotes of Sweden’s financial and eco- 

nomical history; a scientific disquisition upon old 

Seandinavian songs, by Haefiner; a sketch of Lin- 

neeus’s life and labours, by Wahlenberg; an ac- 





distinct, orders of nobility and clergy, inasmuch as 
the last of these contains an upper and lower 
house within itself, in the prelates and the parish 
priests. 

Without entering into a detail of Geijer’s views, 
for which we have no room, we may briefly state 
that he considers the whole history of modern 
Europe as one uninterrupted conflict between feu- 
dalism and republicanism, which two principles 
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he thus characterizes—feudalism as the spirit of,)bet, the Ancient Histories of the Hindus, &e. can 
or resting upon, relations not created by law, but\otler any thing pecaliarly new or striking to read- 
natural, analogous to those of parent and child,|ers familiar with the researches and writings of 
&c.; republicanism as the spirit of, or resting upon,|the mighty Orientalists of France, Germany, and 
relations wholly legal. Of republicanism he finds a England. We shall, therefore, pass them by with- 
twofold source; the one in the forests of Germany jout further notice than the expression of our gra- 
and Scandinavia, in the part which, amongst all tification at finding them in a much read Swedish 
tribes of Teutonic origin, the universal nation/miscellany, and turn to others that may, we con- 
took as well in the discussion of foreign politics as|ceive, contain metal more attractive to British 
in the internal administration of justice, and the readers, namely, some papers upon North Ame- 
fruit of this source he distinguishes as rural liber-|rica. 
ty; the other, he traces back to the municipal Ro-| Even after all that has been published about the 
man forms, uninterruptedly preserved in the in-|United States within the last few years, nay, the 
ternal government of many cities of Italy, south-|last few months, a Swede’s views of the country 
ern France, and the banks of the Rhine, amidst|might still, we apprehend, not be uninteresting; 
and despite all the tyranny of the Roman Empe-j|but there is in these papers matter of yet more 
rors, all the devastation of barbarian conquest;|novelty, and, it is to this we shall address our- 
and the ofispring of this source he distinguishes selves. It is not, we believe, very generally 
as civic liberty. The first tempered whatever known, either that the Scandinavians claim the 
might otherwise have been too harsh in early |merit of having been the first, the original, albeit 
feudalism, dying away as the power of the aristo-|accidental, discoverers of America, or that the 
cracy became excessive; at which very period,|Swedes established a colony upon the Delaware, 
namely, that of the Crusades, civic liberty revived much about the time when our persecuted Puri- 
to supply its place, encouraged by the monarchs tans were colonizing New England; which Swed- 
of Europe, who sought, by the help of the third|ish colony remained, up to the period of the esta- 
estate, to free themselves jrom baronial encroach-,blishment of American independence, so far unab- 
ment. From this civic liberty Geijer derives|sorbed by its British neighbours and masters, as 
taxation and, as therewith connected, a spirit ofjto be regularly supplied with Lutheran pastors 
representation, the fruitful parents of mercenary |{rom Stockholm, a fact implying the preservation 
soldiers, (the citizens soon learning to fight by de- jof their mother tongue. Concerning these two 
puty,) standing armies and all modern tyranny,|points we shall select a few extracts; and, firet, 
as well as of true freedom, in the representative |trom Schroder’s paper, Om <p ay 
system of government. The French revolution,|na Upptacktsresor till Nord Amerika, or ‘“‘Upon 
when republicanism gained an undue ascendancy, |the Scandinavians’ former voyages of discovery 
is the point selected as the close of the confliet|to North America.” 
between feudalism and republicanism; but this is| Iceland had been discovered by Northman 
merely indicated, all inquiry into thatfear{ul event,| Vikingr, or sea-kings, Norwegian, Swedish and 
its causes and consequences, is wanting, with the Danish, early in the ninth century; but the dis- 
continuation of the Essay. jcoverers’ colonizing propensities—as far as those 
Amongst the other politico-philosophical papers,|piratical adventurers, whose object was plunder 
is one, in 150 pages, upon true and false liberalism;|and booty to be enjoyed at home, could be said to 
in which, notwithstanding the anonymous writer’s have such—found more alluring localities in la 
admiration for the British constitution and its|belle France and merry England, than in the 
gradual developement or growth, (resembling, he|realm of ice and snow, and the new discovery 
says, that of an organized body,) the horror ex-)seems to have been little thought of until the year 
cited by the French revolution produces a con-|874. At that period Harald Hartager, Anglice, 
siderable anti-liberal tendency, whence we inler|Harold the Fair-haired, made himself monarch of 
the irritating presence of French liberalism injthe whole of Norway, which had been previously 
Sweden. Another, upon the fundamental idea of |divided amongst many petty kings. 
the social doctrine of society, by Grabbe, incom-| ‘Under the despotic power of one Sovereign Lord, 
plete in 80 and 202 pages, is written more in the |the flower of Norway’s noblest spirits fled with their 
impartial and fair temper of Geijer. Both disser-|freedom and their recollections to Iceland. One In- 
tations are, however, characterized by deep his-|golf was their leader, and became the founder of the 
torical research, by acute and judicious reasoning; colony.” 
but in virtue of their essentially metaphysical cha-| These Icelanders recorded their proceedings in 
racter, they are, as before observed, better adapt-| writing from their very first settlement, and, ac- 
ed to the meridian of Germany than to that of cordingly, the knowledge of all their maritime 
England. The same remarks apply to the purely expeditions has been accurately handed down to 
metaphysical and to the esthetic papers, concern-,us. One hundred years after the founding of the 
ing which we shall only say that the whole philo-,colony, Erik Raude discovered Greenland, of 
sophy of the Swea, whether political, metaphysi-| which, however uninviting, he easily persuaded 
a or esthetic, is deeply and essentially religious. his countrymen to take possession. At the close 
Religion is herein considered as the sole and indis-|of the tenth century he conducted thither a small 
pensable foundation of society itself, as well as of colony, one of the chief members of which was a 
true liberty, morality and happiness. descendant from Ingolf, named Herjulf Bardar- 
Our next division embraces the papers relative'son. This man’s son, Bjorn Herjulfson, was a 
to foreign countries. These are many and va- renowned Vikingr, whose sanguinary successful 
rious. Perhaps the most valuable and attractive|expeditions in a ship of his own had spread deso- 
amongst them, to that reading public for which|lation through many a fair province, and inspired 
they are designed, are Palmblad’s upon Oriental the lays of many contemporary Scalds. The tri- 
subjects. But how great soever be this scholar’s umphant Vikingr had now been for some time a 
reputation and his proficiency in such studies, it is,resident in Norway, which country its sainted 
not to be supposed that his disquisitions upon Ti-'king, Olof Tryggvason, was then zealouely la- 
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bouring to convert to Christianity. In the begin-|son, describe this land as one of snowy mountains, 
| the eleventh century, y= Herjultson/ bare fells, and a sterility, and they named it 
left Norway to return home, and learning upon) Helluland. The next land they saw was flat, 
his arrival in Iceland that his father had removed | sandy, and woody, and this they named Markland. 
to Greenland, he at once resolved to follow him|/Two day’s more sailing with a north-east wind, 
thither. A resolution which old Sturleson, from|brought them again in sight of land, when they 
whose Saga or History of Olof Tryggvason, cast anchor, and went ashore upon an island lying 
Schroder derives his facts, lauds as extraordina-|north of the mainland. 
rily bold, even in a Vikingr, inasmuch as neither| “As the weather was mild, they were induced to 
Bjorn nor any of his crew had ever before sailed|wander about the country, where, amongst other 
on the sea of Greenland. The hardy mariners|things, they noticed dew of unusual sweetness upon 
were driven from their course by a tempestuous/the grass, most likely the common honey dew, which 
north wind, and when, after many days of storm, |not a little astonished our Northmen.” 
fog and darkness, the weather in some measure! Hence they made their way up ariver to a lake, 
cleared, they saw land. where thev secured their vessel, and built them- 
“This they knew could not be Greenland, because, |selves huts for winter quarters. 
as Sturleson relates, they had been told that there} ‘Their principal provisions were supplied by the 
they would find high snow-covered mountains. They streams, which abounded in fish. . Especially there 
sailed nearer, and beheld a country without moun-|was good store of salmon, larger than they had ever 
tains, covered with wood, and here and there a few!/beforeseen. * * * The fruits were good and choice; 
small heights. * * * * After two more days’|the climate was mild. The grass on the ground 
sailing, they again saw land. As they neared it thev| withered but little, because the winter brought no 
perceived before them a flat country, overgrown far|frost. They saw, added the histerian (Sturleson,) 
and wide with trees; and as the wind at the same time|that here there would be no need to provide winter 
somewhat abated, the crew would have gone ashore, fodder for the cattle. They likewise observed that 
but the prudent Bjorn Herjulfson still deemed it un-|the davs were more equal in length than in Iceland or 
advisable. * * * * They now sailed back with|Greenland. * * * This region Leifr Erikson con- 
asouth-west wind for three days, when they again had|tinued to explore, and upon one excursion found 
sight of land, which was all high lands, with bare fells*| grapes, a discovery so remarkable to our Northmen, 
and primeval icebergs. As they saw that this was|that they thence named the new country Vindand, or 
no serviceable landing-place, they merely coasted the} Vinland det Goda, (Wineland the Good,) which name 
land, and feund it to be an island. The wind eon-/it still retains in all Icelandic records. This asser- 
tinued, and they steered out again to sea. Afterwards | tion of Sturleson’s has been much questioned, and the 
the weather became rougher, and they were obliged to) father of northern history has in some measure expe- 
reef most of their sails. Their voyage lasted four/rienced the same honour as Herodotus of old, many 
days more, ere they recognised the south-easternmost/of his statements, which were long treated as mere fa- 
out-jutting point of Greenland, the above-mentioned bles, having been confirmed by later investigations. 
Herjulfonas(Herjulfsness,) where they at length found| Thus travellers have observed that ep of several 
their original place of destination, since it so chanced} kinds grow wild in North America, and especially in 
that just there had Bjorn Herjulfson’s father fixed his| Virginia. * * * Amongst other productions of the 
residence.” new country. Sturleson mentions that wheat there 
Our bold Vikingr had by this time, it should grew wild. This was probably maize, (Zea Mays, 
seem, had enough of the sea, or else his_new dis-| Linn.,) which grows all over America.” 
covery did not present itself to his recollection in| When spring came. Leifr Erikson loaded his 
any very tempting light. At all events, from that ships with the produce of the country, and return- 
time until his return to Norway, he dedicated his|ed to Greenland. His brother, Thorvaldr Erik- 
time and thoughts to the Greenland colony, leaving| son, was the next visiter of this Landafundi, or 
the shores of which he had caught a_ passing Found-land, as the newly-discovered regions were 
limpse uncared for. But not so all his fellow co-; collectively designated in Islandic. Thorvaldr, 
onists. Leifr Erikson, (the son of Erik Raude,) ajlike Leilr, wintered in Vinland, but in the spring 
youth converted to Christianity by King Olof, and| proceeded further to explore the sea coast, whic 
employed by him to convey Christian missionaries| appeared to be thick-set with islands, but without 
to Greenland, determined to explore the newly|trace of man or beast, if we except a single corn 
discovered country, and purchased a vessel for the|chest, found upon an island. Next summer he 
voyage of Bjorn Herjulfeon himself. |prosecuted his researches, and had determined to 
The first land made by Leifr Erikson seems to| plant a colony ina favourable situation, when he 
have been, as indeed was to be expected, that last|}encountered three boat-loads of natives, whom 
seen by his predecessors. Schroder regrets that Sturleson calls mya the Icelandic name 
this point should not be more positively establish- for the Esquimaux, and whom he thusdescribes:— 
ed, by Sturleson’s having mentioned the number| “They are of small stature and foul aspect, they 
of days consumed in Leifr Erikson’s voyage thither.|dwell in caves, use arrows for their weapons, and 
The omission does not, we confess. appear to us|make their canoes of skin.” 
very material, since a measure of distance depend-| These natives Thorvaldr attacked and captured 
ing so much upon ‘‘skiey influences,” especially in/all but one, who escaped to report the disaster of 
the then imperfect state of nautical science, could| his comrades, and bring down a Skraelingr army 
only slightly have corroborated the already strong|to avenge them. With this army our colonists 
probability The new visiters, like Bjorn Herjuli-|next day fought a battle, and gained the victory, 
but lost their leader, Thorvaldr Erikson. They 
*We think Johnson might have found in the Swed-|consequently renounced all further thought of 
ish fiall, or the old Norse fiall, to say nothing of the|colonization, and, loading their ship with the pro- 
Anglo-Saxon feall, a better etymology for our fell, duce of the country returned home. res 
than the German fels, which, though of course akin to| A third brother, Thorstein Erikson, died in an 
the others, literally means rock, not mountain. unsuccessful endeavour to reach Vinland, which 
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the shivering Greenlanders, or at least the Erik- 
son race, amongst whom the knowledge seems to 
have been kept as a sort of family secret, regard- 

ed as another promised land. One Thorfin Karl- 
sefhe, according to Sturleson an immoderately 
rich man, soon afterwards arrived from Norway, 

married Thorstein Erikson’s widow, Gudrid, and 
set forth with 140 persons, (his wife and a few 
other women included,) and a stock of cattle, to 
colonize Vinland. His prospects seemed promis- 
ing. The cattle found abundant pasturage, and 
the aoe s presented themselves in more friendly 
guise, establishing a regular trattic of their furs for 
red cloth and milk. This amicable intercourse 
was unfortunately interrupted by the casual killing 
of am itive, in resisting his attempt to possess him- 


tiquaries. offering, however, to the general reader 
this one additional suggestion, that to the fair, 
stately, and arrogant Northmen, all savages might 
seem suflicie ntly “alike, to make the description of 
those they knew best answer for the better-look- 
ing strangers. And now, after expressing our won- 
der that the wholeGreenland colony did not trans- 
plant itself bodily to the fair and fruitful Vinland, 
where, as their numbers would assuredly have en- 
abled them to resist the Skraelingr, they might 
have lived in comfort, we proceed to the later con- 
nexion of Scandinavia with the New World. 
About the year 1625 one Wilhelm Usselina, or 
Willam Ussling, (for his name is written both 
ways,) an Antwerper, said to have been imsome 
way connected with the Dutch West India Com- 





self of European arms, with which Thorfin 
Karlsefne had strictly prohibited their being far- 
nished. Hostilities ensued, when the savages 
were repulsed and driven away. Neverthe lees 
Thorfin seems no longer to have judged his resi- 
dence in Vinland comfortably secure, and he re-| 
turned with a cargo of country produce to Green- 
land. 

The next adventurer to Vinland was Freydisa) 
Eriksdotter, the sister of Leitr, Thorvaldr, and| 
Thorstein Erikson. But the lady resembled he r| 
brothers only in their spirit of enterprise. She first) 
cheated her partners in the speculation, two Nor- : 
wegians recently settled in Greenland, and then 
persuaded her husband to murder her dupes, alter| 
which achievements she returned home with a 
valuable cargo. Here Sturleson’s history of the! 


| 


pany proposed to Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
to establish a Swedish commercial company, upon 
similar principles with the Dutch, for the creation 
of a trade with America, and the advancement of 
the general commercial prosperity of Sweden. 
The ardent and patriotic monarch was na 
with the suggestion, and granted a privilege or 
charter for the i incorporation of such a company, 
under the title of General or Southern Company, 
which is dated the 14th of June, 1626. In this com- 
pany his Majesty’s own royal self became a part- 
ner, the queen-mother, together with the chief of 
the nobles and bishops, to say nothing of official 
personages, municipa dignitaries, and the inferior 
clergy, following his example. In his more proper 
kingly capacity, Gustavus Adolphus was to re- 
ceive both a duty of 4 per cent. and a fifth of all 


American expeditions closes, and henceforward minerals, with a tenth of all other colonial produce, 
the subject is only incident: ally mentioned in the| whilst Ussling’s services were to be rewarded with 
Icelandic Sagorna, or Annals, all idea of eoloniza- one-tenth per cent. upon all purchases and sales. 





tion seeming to be entirely abandoned. 

We teel hugely tempted to leave these simple, 
but_curious, and, to our mind, interesting annals 
of Scandinavian discovery to the reader’s consi-| 
deration, even as he now has them, neither trou-| 
bling him with any of the multifarious disquisitions| 
they have produced amongst the learned of Swe-| 
den and Denmark as to the precise points of the) 
North American coast to which they refer, nor 
balancing the rival pretensions of Newfoundland, | 
Battin’s Bay, and Labrador, of Virginia, and of 
every state lyi ing between the mouth of the Poto- 
mac and the St. Lawrence. As the Norwegians) 
have not as yet advanced any claim of proprietor-| 
ship, founded upon prior discovery or occupancy, 
no question of political importance is involved in| 
that of disputed locality; and old Sturleson’ S ac- 
count is too plain and straightforward, we think, 
to admit any doubt of his voyages, at least those of] 
the Erikson race having reached a southern lati- 
tude without fixing the precise degree. The only|¢ 
part of his narrative that appears to us at all per- 
plexing, is his describing the natives of his Vinland 
as Eequimaux. This difficulty Schroder solves by 
the supposition, that the Esquimaux may formerly 
have possessed a larger portion of the continent, 
and been subsequently driven northwards from the 
more genial regions by the Red Men: and assured- 
ly we know nothing of the early history of the New 
World that should justify our rejection of the hy- 
pothesis as impossible. But it is to be observed, 
th it such indications of a different race of inhabit- 
ants from the present Indians, as have yet been 
found in North America, lead to the conjecture, 
that the predecessors of the Red Men were more 
civilized. not more barbarous than themselves. 
We must refer this question to Transatlantic an 





The following year this charter was sanctioned by 
the national diet; but the foreign politics of Swe- 
den, especially the share taken in the Thirty 
Years’ War by Gustavus Adolphus, and after- 
wards that great king’s untimely death, had near- 
‘ly strangled the scheme in its birth. Subsequent- 
ly, however, at the instigation of one Peter Me- 
newe or Menuet, a Dutchman, and a discarded 
servant of the Dutch West India Company, Axel 
Oxenstierna, the great Swedish chaneeler and 
statesman, rev ived the project, and declared him- 
self president of the company, and obtained from 
Charles I. of England, a cession of all British 
claims to the land upon the banks of the Delaware. 
“Well supplied with colonists, provisions, ammuni- 
tion, and merchandise adapted for barter with, or 
presents to the Indians, Menuet was despatched trom 
Gotheborg (Gothenburg) with two vessels; in the 
spring of 1638 he reached the mouth of the Delaware, 
and landed in what is now the state of that name, near 
Cape Hinlopen, which he called Paradise Point, and 
the site of the present Lewis Town, Paradise. A dis- 
trict of country extending from that point up the Dela- 
ware to Santickan Fall, (now Trenton in New Jersey,) 
and thence as far inland as was desired, was purchas- 
ed of the Indians as the perpetual property of the 
crown of Sweden. The treaty was dawn up in 
Dutch, and the Indians set their hands and marks 
thereto. Payment was made in awls, needles, scissors, 
knives, hatchets, guns, powder and ball, (the Swedes 
were less cautious than the Norwegians,) blankets and 
coarse cloths. Land-surveyor Kling, whe had ac- 
companied the colony, measured and mapped the 
country. It wasnamed Nva Swerige, (New  Beveden,) 
and its boundaries were marked by posts set in the 
ground. In length it was something better than 
twenty Swedish miles, and in breadth unlimited, o1 
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extended as far as the purchasers chose. Upon the hill)soning or Dutch eloquence, we return to the colo- 
beside the present Wilmington in Delaware, Menuet nial dissentions between the two nations. 
founded a fortress, named after the then reigning) ‘“ ‘Should the Swedish governor’—writes Adrian 
Queen of Sweden, Christine-Skans (Christina’s Cas-|van der Donck, (we suspect, but cannot positively as- 
tle.) The Hollanders, who were settled upon the/sert, the brilliant inventor of the flying-cow compari- 
River Hudson, had once had some forts even upon the son,) ‘receive reinforcements in time, we shall on 
Delaware, whence they had been driven by the Indians, | more trouble with him than we had with the English 
who had utterly destroyed their buildings. These jor any of their governors.’ .” 
Dutchmen kept some of their number nevertheless} The government at Stockholm does not appear 
constantly resident upon the eastern bank of the Dela-/to have duly exerted itself in behalf of the active 
ware, to watch the movements of whoever should colonists, not even supplying means of conveyance 
visit these parts. Their purpose was to secure at|for those who were eager to seek, cultivate, and 
jeast the peninsula (now New Jersey) betwee: Yhat|defend the new and more fertile Sweden. The 
river and Nieuw Amsterdam (now New York.) As|Dutch built Fort Casimir on the western bank of 
soon as it was observed that Menuet was laying the|the Delaware, despite the earnest protestations ot 
foundation of a castle, the Director-General of the} Printz, the second governor; and he, in despair at 
New Netherlands protested against the act in the/the neglect under which his promising colony lan- 
name of the Dutch Company, upon the ground that | guished, committed his authority to his son-in-law, 
the river belonged to them. But these remonstrances|Papegoija, as vice-governor, and in 1652 returned 
produced no effect upon Menuet, and on the Dutch-!/home. In 1654 Papegoija received the long looked- 
men’s side the matter did not for some time proceed|for reinforcements, and Rising, who came out 
beyond words.” with them as governor’s assistant-counsellor, and 
The Swedish colony was henceforward manag-|secretary to the College of Commerce, immediate- 
ed imuch like the colonies of other nations. Anlly upon landing took Fort Casimir. Papegoija 
attempt was made to transport convicts thither,|now made over his authority to Rising, who, as- 
but we are told that “the neighbouring nations and |suming the Dutch title of Director-General, con- 
the Indians” so much disliked the measure, that |cluded a new treaty of closer friendship with the 
the first jail cargo was returned upon the hands of |Indians, during the negotiation of which, we are 
its shippers, and the idea was given up. Specula-jtold that the interpreter employed by the Swedes 
tions in silk, wine, and salt were set on foot, and|being graced with a magnificent beard, the bald- 
the company was endowed, after many changes of|chinned aborigines insisted that he should shave 
plan, with a monopoly for supplying the mother |off one half the honour of his manhood ere he 
country with tobacco. Meanwhile ew Bwatich should presume to exercise his office on their be- 
towns were building, not only in the present New |half. 

Jersey, but also in what is now Delaware, Mary-| But the Dutch yielded their possessions only to 
land, and Pennsylvania. We are told, such as were toc strong for them, which the 
“In this direction the Swedish possessions extended |Swedes were not. In the course of the followin 
to the great falls of the Susquehannah, in the present|year. troops were despatched from the Unitec 
Pennsylvania, of which the first evens cultivators|Provinces to Nieww Amsterdam, at the head ot 
were Swedes. With the Indians they lived upon good} which Governor Stuyvesant first recovered Fort 
terms, and learned their language, but with the Hol-|Casimir, then compelled Rising to capitulate in 
landers incessant disputes arose. Our countrymen) Christine Skans, and finally overran the colony, 
considered themselves as the rightful owners of the |leaving the colonists no choice except that of well 
land. they had bought, and resisted the pretensions and jing their property, or taking an oath of allegiance 
invasions of the Dutch. These again complained of|to the States General. A few Swedes and one 
the intolerable arrogance of the Swedes, who, they |Finn became Dutch subjects, rather than abandon 
averred, paid no more attention to Dutch protestations |their new homes; but the greater number, remain- 
than ‘if a eow should fly over their heads.’ ” jing temporarily for the avowed purpose of selling 

This beautiful illustration is ticked off in the |their property, pn ony in conjunction with the 
original, as though extracted from some Hollando- | Indians of New Sweden, to maintain themselves 
American state paper or other document, and we |in a sort of independence during the short remain- 
have carefully transcribed the marks, because, if ing period of Dutch Sovereignty in North America. 
the figure of speech be at all applicable, we must |Lars Lock, the Lutheran clergyman whe had ac- 
say it makes strongly against its employers. Ifthe companied the pious Swedes at the very first 
Swedes paid as much attention to the Dutch pro-|founding of the colony, remained with his flock; 
tests as they would have paid to a phenomenon so jand the Hollanders. who had been less diligent in 
awful and so unwonted as that of a flying cow, |supplying their pena Gants ceryerenynms, 
(some vague nursery reminiscences of a cow re-|now participated in his pastoral care. 
ported to have jumped over the moon cannot in-| Rising, upon his return to Sweden, vehemently 
validate the adjective “unwonted,”) we should|urged the government to recover the colony. But 
sronounce them the most attentive. and most po-|Charles X., who now wore Christina’s abdicated 
ite too, of diplomatists. At least for ourselves,|crown, was engaged in wars that fully occupied 
we confess, that not all the possible protocols |his resources. He therefore merely endeavoured 
which could be concocted by all possible confer-|to obtain from Holland, by negotiation, some com- 
ences, nay, we believe no political occurrence short |pensation for his overthrown company, and aban- 
of internal revolution or foreign conquest, would |doned all pretension to Nya Swerige. It did not 
commote our inward mana half, or a handredth |however long remain under the government of the 
part as muchas the sight of one of the “milky mo-|United Provinces. In the year 1664 the English 
thers” who daily perambulate the environs of Lon-|took the Dutch colony, subduing alike conquerors 
don, gently rising from the road, yard, or field, and jand conquered; and the new masters of the pro- 
hovering over our own individual heads. But our |vinee readily allowed their Swedish subjects the 
present business not being to criticise Dutch rea-|free exercise of their religion. 
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“The celebrated William Penn. who became the} From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
owner of the land, (of that portion of Nya Sicerige| 
which lay in Pennsylvania,) was much pleased with Vemoires et Correspondence de Duplessis Mor- 
the Swedes, whom he even employed as interpreters) nay, pour serrira 0 Histoiredela Reformation, 
with the Indians, and praised for their gravity, indus-| ef des Guerres Ciriles et Religieuses en France, 
try, strength, fecundity, and civility; but said ‘that; sous les recnes de Charles 1X., de Henri III, 
they made no great progress in agriculture and horti-| de Henri 1V., et de Louis XII, depuis Pan 
culture, as though they desired only to have enough,| 1571 jusqu’en 1623. Edition complete, publiee 
but no superabundance.’ They were eligible, and| sur les manuscrits originaug, et precedee des 
often elected, to sit in the Assembly and in the govern-| Memoires de Madame de Mornay sur la vie de 
or’s council. The Swedes, and especially the Finns,| son mari, ecrits par elle-meme pour Pinstruction 
were nevertheless excited to tamult and sedition by an| de son fils. Tom. 1-XIL* svo. Paris. 1824- 
impostor, who assumed the name of Konigsmark,and| 1834. 
afterwards by others, but they were mercifully dealt! 
with, from the good opinion which government enter-| Wrru_ the exception of the Revolution, the pe- 
tained of their honesty and obedience tolawfulauthori- riod of Henry the Fourth is beyond a doubt the 
ty when not seduced by strangers. Penn applied to most interesting and important in the French an- 
the Swedish embassy in London for priests and books nals. No history presentsa finer subject for study 
for their use, but without much success. Parsonjand contemplation than that of the means by 
Lock had taken a German assistant, who afterwards | which, in the face of obstacles to ordinary minds 
succeeded to his office, but became blind in his old age. |insurmountable, that gallant prince sueceeded in 
The American Swedes then vainly applied for pastors firmly seating himself on the throne of his ances- 
to Sweden, where their letters did not arrive, and to|tors, from which both the temporal and spiritual 
the Lutheran consistory at Amsterdam, which did not |powers of the kingdom, and the great majority of 
even answer their petition. iis own subjects seemed united to exclude him. 

“Meanwhile the elders read homilies in the|To see the dexterity with which one commanding 
churches for the instruction of the young. At/mind can attach others to its intereste,—the i 
length a Swede named Prinz visited our Americanjence by which elements the most discordant can 
countrymen in an English vessel, and on his return |be brought into one solid harmonious mass, must 
home reported their condition to Thelin the Gothen-|strike even the most unreflecting observer. Hen- 
burg postmaster, who transmitted the information to|ry of Navarre was indeed such a mind. In senti- 
Charles XI. A correspondence was now opened with |ment and in action he was the most chivalreus of 
the colony. The king consulted the ecclesiastical |princes; unrivalled in bravery, he infused a kin- 
authorities. Archbishop Ol Swebelii made the neces-|dred spirit into his followers; generous, magnani- 
sary arrangements, and in the year 1696 the king sent|mous, and indulgent in his nature, in each follower 
out three clergymen, with abundance of bibles and |he found a steadfast and attached friend; prompt 
other religious books. From this time the three Swe-|in the execution of designs which he had formed 
dish congregations in America, two on the western|in conjunction with his advisers—some of the 
andone on the eastern side of the Delaware, were | wisest of their age—he either surprised his ene- 
regularly supplied with Swedish priests, through |mies by his unceasing activity, or rendered their 
the care of the archbishops of Upsala. The congre-|hest plans abortive before they could be put into 
gations have occasionally had to stand hard conten- |execution. 
tions with the Quakers and Zinzendorfians, we, ewan But if the extraordinary success of Henry de- 
during the clerical vacancies that occasionally happen-|rived much of its sphentiates from his perso 


ed. But the chief inconveniences to the clergy, and |qualities, he was also indebted for a great portion 


the chief evil to the laity, sprang from the constant/of it to the co-operation of his friends, many of 
disputes that arose touching the support of the}whom could serve him as well with the pen as 
churches and parsons, which was not fixed by any/with the sword. Among these were two, whose 
law, or provided for by the resident government.” _—_|faine will be commensurate with that of their 
The difficulties upon this subject are not very in-| great master, and whose memory will ever be held 
teresting, and it may suffice to say that much ofjdear by the wise and good of their country. Sully 
the needful expenditure seems to have been long land Duplessis Mornay were the mento whose coun- 
defrayed by Sweden, till the Swedish Diet latterly jcils, more than to any other haman cause, was 
began to grudge the cost; and that soon after the|Henry indebted for his throne, his glory, and— 
establisiment of the independence of the United| what is of more inestimable value—for the proud 
States, the Swedish colony ended the discussion|distinction of being reverenced as one of the best 
at Stockholm, by undertaking thenceforward to|of French kings. 
supply themselves with and support a native cler-| But though both these great men contributed in 
gy. beginning from the time appointed for the de-|an equal degree to the triumphs of their master, 
parture of their then pastors; for it appears that|their fate was very different. While Sully almost 
the Swedish ecclesiastics were sent out only for|daily succeeded to new honours and riches, and 
terms of years, atter which they were to be pro-|enjoyed the royal favour unimpaired till the death 
vided forat home. One of those then in America, |of the bestower, Mornay had little reward for his 
Prost (or ecclesiastical superintendent) Collin,|services beyond the approbation of his own con- 
preferred to remain in the colony, where the pen-|science, and the esteem and unbounded confidence 
sion, to which he would have been entitled on hisjof his co-religionists. Nor has fame done equal 
return home. was, inthe year 1825, still paid him|justice to both. While the first is lauded as one 
from Sweden; and so highly satisfactory does his|of the ablest ministers the world has ever seen, 
determination of remaining appear to have been, jreligious prejudice has injured the memory of the 
not merely to his flock but to all who knew him, 
that he has since, although a native Swede, had| Three more volumes, which have been long pro- 
the honour of being elected one of the representa-| mised and ought to complete the collection, age an- 
tives of Pennsylvania in Congress. nounced speedily to appear. 
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The Memoirs of Charlotte Arbaleste (the maid- 
en name of Madame de Mornay,) which now ap- 
pear for the first time, are, as far as we know, the 
first and only specimen of a class quite new in 
French memoir-writing, and of which we possess 
only two in our own literature; we mean the Me- 
of English readers of the present day know |ittle|moirs of Mre. Hutchinson and those of Lady Fan- 
more than that he was a Hugonot, and the confi-jshawe, which have recently appeared. The 
dential adviser of Henry. French female memoirs which we previously pos- 

In the following pages we purpose to rescue the/sessed, were the compositions of ladies of rank or 
memory of Mornay trom the state of comparative |station attached to the court, and derive their 
oblivion in which it has so long remained, and to|principal interest from the lively picture they pre- 
vindicate his claim both to his country’s gratitude, |sent of the intrigues that were passing betore the 
and to the esteem of all posterity. And this we/eyes of the writers and in which several of them 
shall do by adverting as well to the more striking jacted a conspicuous part. ‘They are very amus- 
passages of his private life, as to the public trans-|ing, and that is the best that ean be said of them; 
actions in which he was concerned. As may be|out the Memoirs now before us, like those of our 
easily supposed, it is not our intention to enter|t(wo country women just mentioned. are of a very 
into the Listocs of France during the period injdillerent character. The object of each of these 
which he lived. The events of that period are|three excellent women was the same, namely, to 
sufficiently known from the multitude of works |leave behind them such memorials of the lives of 
specially devoted to it, to the number of which |their husbands as would serve both as a stimulus 
time is daily making fresh additions. We shall |and an example of noble and virtuous conduct to 
enter into it no farther thanas it is connected with |their descendants. Dissimilar in fate to our coun- 
the subject of our present notice. trywomen, both of whom survived their husbands 

To the prosecution of this task we have been|for years, Madame de Mornay had the misfortune 
led by the publication of the voluminous collection|to sustain the premature loss of that son, for 
before us. It is preceded by the hitherto unpub-|whose use her Memoirs had been especially des- 
lished memoirs ot Mornay by his wife, up to 1606,|tined, but not that of surviving her illustrious 
the period of her death; the remaining volun.os/husband, who outlived her seventeen years. It 
consist of original letters written by or to Mornay,|would bean interesting task to compare the spirit of 
and of state papers chiefly drawn up by him, pro-|these three works, which present strong features 
fessing to be a complete edition of the political acts|of resemblance; the sentiments of ardent attach- 
and correspondence of that great man. Hitherto|ment and respectful admiration of the subjects of 
meagre portions only of both had appeared; one|their biography are common to the three; while a 
shortly after his death, and another, together|certain severity, not to say sternness, of religious 
with a life of Mornay, long afierwards: from/|principle, and a high-minded and lotty feeling 
which time to the present no attempt has been/which never hesitated to make a sacrifice of per- 
made either to re-publish or to augment them.|sonal interests to what they regarded as public 
The materials for the present publication, beyond duty, make the parallel more complete between 
what had been already printed, are in a great de-|the lady of the French Protestant pope, and the 
gree derived from the family repositories of the|wife of the English regicide. But it must be ad- 
Marquis de Mornay, his descendant, and other|mitted, that Madame de Mornay’s powers as a 
private sources. The twelve volumes already|writer are as much inferior to those of Mrs. 
published only come down to 1614, within nine|Hutchinson, as the character and reputation of 
vears of his decease. We fear that within the|Duplessis were superior to those of Colonel 
compass of the three additional volumes so long/Hutchinson; although the earlier period (more 
announced, (and to which the series was to be|than half a century) at which she wrote, and the 
limited,) it will be impossible for the editors tolconstant moving about from place to place, which 
fulfil the engagements of their prospectus. Of|her husband’s duties and the civil wars then rag- 
9000 original papers there promised, we have as|ing necessitated, must be taken as some excuse 
yet only one-fourth; and we still want Mornay’s|for the naked and dry form in which a large por- 
MS. notes on De Thou, from his interleaved copy |tion of her narrative is presented. As a monu- 
of that historian, believed to be lost, as well as his|ment of the times, however, the volume is emi- 
own Diary from 1610 to within a few days of his|nently curious. 
death; documents of such high importance as to} Philip de Mornay, or, as he was usually desig- 
render their non-appearance a matter of infinite nated, Duplessis Mornay, from his feudal inheri- 
regret, and for which ample space might have|tance of Plessis-Marly, was born at Buhy, the 
been found by a more judicious exercise of edito-|seat belonging to the head of the family, Nov. 5th, 
rial discretion. In no other view do we regard|i549. He was the second of four sons, and like 
the abandonment of the original design as a mis-|many other younger sons of the times, was in- 


jatter by either suppressing or distorting the facts 
which would add most to its Justre; and—what is 
more pertinent to our present subject—while the 
former is known to every one in this country from 
the voice of history, and from the translation of his 
interesting memoirs—of the latter, the generality 








fortune; the collection is already by tar too volu-|tended for the Church. But this design was 
minous to offer any attraction to the general rea-| 

der. To the historian it certainly presents one of 
the richest mines which has ever been opened for 





the illustration of that remarkable and troublous 


period.* 

*We are happy to see that Mr.Smedley,in the valuable 
History of the Reformed Religion in France, with! 
whieh ‘he is now enriching our historical literature, has 
already made important use of these materials. The 
pages of his second volume are marked by continual 
references to this correspondence, which he justly cha- 


racterizes as offering “inexhaustible portraitures of 
motives, measures and manners.” We regard Mr. 
Smedley’s work as the most successful attempt that has 
yet been made to invest the history of the French Reli- 
gious Wars, with interest and attraction to an English 
reader. Indefatigable research, a judicious selection 
and arrangement of facts, no mean skill in portrait 
painting, and a spirit of impartiality, are qualities con- 
spicuous throughout the whole course of his animated 
and elegant narrative, to the completion of which we 


look forward with much pleasure. 
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frustrated—first by the premature death of his|one so young should be religious, i. e. a monk, 
uncle Bertin de blevuay, Dean of Beauvais and| ‘There are many younger,” was the not less am- 
Abbe of Saumer, whose benefices were to have|biguous rejoinder. The inquisitorial agent went 
been resigned in his favour, on his reaching the} away, and no more was heard of him. 0 which 
canonical age; and secondly, by the secret attach-| Madame de Mornay adds somewhat earnestly: 
ment of his mother to the tenets of Calvinism.|‘“‘Cependant son intention n’estoit point de dissi- 
There was indeed another uncle, the Bishop of] muler, mais leur faire entendre franchement sa 
Vannes, afterwards Archbishop of Rheims, who,| profession, et leur rendre raison de sa foy. 

though far from orthodox in the Roman Catholic! Upon subsequent occasions, during his stay in 
acceptation of the word, was willing enough that| Italy, our young traveller’s conduct was in entire 
young Philip should enter the church, and suc-|conformity to this principle; although carefully 
ceed to his livings. The latter was accordingly|avoiding opportunities of unnecessary display, he 
placed at college, and for a time required to wear|showed himself as uncompromising, whenever he 
the habit of a candidate for the ecclesiastical state.|looked upon compromise as dishonourable, as Lu- 
But as early as his tenth year, when he lost his/ther, Calvin, or even Knox himself. No considera- 
father, he was not wholly unacquainted with the/tion of personal risk prevented him from with- 
leading doctrines of the Reformation. He hadjholding the outward marks of respect to those 
attentively read the New Testament, in which he|ceremonies of the Catholic Church which he re- 
was somewhat surprised to find no mention of|garded as idolatrous. One instance is mentioned 












purgatory, the invocation of saints, veneration of 
relics, &c. From learning to doubt of the faith in 
which he had been reared, the transition to one 
more simple and rational was natural and easy. 
In 1560, his mother, who had been left a widow at 
the early age of twenty-nine, with six children, 
and whose mind had been long alienated from the 
established faith, made an open profession of the 
reformed religion, with all her family. Philip em- 
braced its tenets at that early age from. the 
strongest conviction, and in consequence re- 
nounced all idea of entering into the catholic 
priesthood, nor could all the persuasions of his 
uncle, who with equal doubts had not equal disin- 
terestedness, induce him to embrace it. During 
the six following years, he prosecuted his studies 
at one of the colleges at Paris, and there laid the 
foundation of that solid superstructure of learning 
and accomplishments by which he subsequently 
became distinguished. 

In 1567, Philip returned from Paris to Buhy, in 
the design of obtaining his mother’s consent to 
his taking part in the civil broils for which reli- 
gion was the pretext. But the shortlived peace of 
Chartres intervening, he set out on his travels. 
He passed through Switzerland into Germany, 
and remained a whole winter with the celebrated 
Tremellius at Heidelberg. But the jovial manner 
of the Germans, it seems, did not suit him; to 
escape frequent intoxication, he must also escape 
their society; hence he proceeded to Italy. At 
Padua he applied himself to the study of the canon 
and civil law; but he was soon disgusted with the 
vanity of the Italian doctors, who read, he says, 
not so much to benefit their pupils, as to dines 
their own acquirements. As he never went to 
mass, and was even imprudent enough to beard 
the lion in his den, by disputing with some of the 

rofessors on certain ticklish theological points, 

is heresy was more than suspected. Finding 
Padua too hot for him, especially as its zealous 
bishop was disposed to render it still hotter by 
making bonfires of the heretics, he proceeded to 
Venice. But there also dangers awaited him. 
One day the state inquisitors sent to demand an 
oath from him touching his opinions on certain 
articles of faith: he replied in Italian, that his re- 
ligion would not allow him to take it; this reply 


y his biographer, when in the presence of the 
doge, the senators, and a number of the nobility 
of Venice, who all fell upon their knees while the 
host was passing, Mornay alone remained stand- 
ing and uncovered. All looked at him, but no one 
ventured to molest him. At Ancona he was less 
venturesome; he stole away from his travelling 
companions,—an abbot and some pilgrims, who 
were journeying to the shrine of Our Lady of 
Loretto, and who, he had reason to fear, would 
not be slow in resenting his refusal to do rever- 
ence at her altars. At Spoleto, also, he was inno 
slight peril. Towards the close of an earthquake, 
which had tumbled every thing topsy-turvy during 
two months, another representation of the Virgin 
had been added to the already countless hosts of 
popular veneration. This image,—so the rabble 
averred,—had performed several notable mira- 
cles; its tears, too, had saved the town from utter 
destruction. Thus religionand gratitude concur- 
red in sanctifying the block (whether of wood or 
stone we are not informed:) solemn processions 
from the neighbouring towns and villages, accom- 
panied with banners, crucifixes, chaunting lita- 
nies, &c., thronged to the spot. Wo betide the 
heretic who failed to salute the sacred symbols, 
and to make all due acknowledgment to the Vir- 
gin for her miraculous benefits! There Mornay 
would have run a risk of adding another to ‘‘the 
noble army of martyrs,” had not the Holy Father, 
justly incensed that any one should presume to 
make a saint without Ais sanction,—thereby re- 
ducing him to a mere cipher in the exercise of his 
prezeantine, sun a fulminating mandate, for- 

idding all persons to resort thither upon pain of 
excommunication, until the reputed miracles were 
yroperly verified. This saved Duplessis; yet, as 

e passed before the oratory, which, in despite ol 
the Papal denunciation, was still frequented, some 
of the mob stopped his horse, and commanded 
him to alight; but finding him obstinate, they sul- 
fered him to depart. Proceeding on his journey, 
he heard much of the saint’s miracles, the fame 
of which had spread throughout all Italy. In such 
a town a blind man had received sight; in another 
a lame one had been restored; but, on his reachir 
those towns, and inquiring for the lucky individual, 
he always found that a trifling mistake existed as 
to the name of the place: the miracle had indeed 





was equivocal, as it might either mean that his 
conscience did not permit him to subscribe to 
those articles, or that he was a monk, and conse-| 
quently that there was no need of an oath from! 
him. In the latter sense he was understood by 
the messenger, who expressed some surprise that 


been performed, but in some other town at a con- 
venient distance. To the latter he accordingly 
repaired, (he was curious to sift the aflair,) but 
with as little suecess:—the same mistake; the sig- 
nor must travel some twenty leagues further be- 
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fore he could meet with the object of his search: tendant on the marriage of the king of Navarre 
in short, not an individual could be found to boast|with Margaret de Valois, the sister of Charles, 
of the celestial favour. At Rome, carefully as he But, whatever might be the approaching danger, 
appears to have conducted himself, he ran some jhe did not see how he could honourably flee from 
risk, from ‘which a prudent retreat once more jit, so long as young Henry, the Prince of Conde, 
saved him. At Milan and Cremona, cities then |the Admiral, and many < leaders of the Pro- 


belonging to Spain, he found the subjects of his testant cause, were exposed to it. He therefore 
most Catholic Majesty as anxious as their mo-|resolved, after first securing the flight of his mo- 


narch to prove their title to so enviable an appel-|ther, to await the result, and share the perils 
lation. ing one day at dinner with a few Spa-|which were impending over the heads of the party. 
niards, one of them asked him if all Frenchmen/His resolution was well nigh proving fatal to him: 
were not Lutherans. ‘Just as all Spaniards are|he was several times on the point of adding an- 
Moriscoes,” was the prompt and sage reply. Thejother to the victims whom the hellish policy of the 
other maintained that Lutherans were worse than|court caused to be immolated. There is some- 
Jews,—the worst, in fact, of all God’s enemies. |thing so singular in his escapes, that we lay them 
Mornay did not much relish the suspicious looks |before the reader in the words of Madame Duples- 
and questions of the zealot: and the result showed |sis. 
that his distrust was well founded, for after dinner} “His host was named Poret, who is still alive, a 
the latter hastened to report him to the grand in-|Roman Catholic, but a man of conscience. There he 
quisitor of Cremona. aving discovered this,/was sought for: he had scarcely time to burn his pa- 
says his wife, par ung instinct de Dieu, (her me-|pers: he crept between the two roofs of the house, and 
moirs are full of these special providences,) off he did not venture out until he heard those who were in 
hurried to Piacenza, from thence to Turin, and|search of him depart. The remainder of the day was 
back again to Venice. Pursuing his travels, he|passed in some anxiety; and in the mean time he sent 
next proceeded to Vienna by way of the Tyrol,/to M. de Foix, on whose friendship he placed great 
after visiting Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia, Mis-| reliance, for assistance in the present danger; but that 
nia, Thuringia, ra poet arrived at Frankfort) gentleman, not thinking his own house sufficiently se- 
in September 1571. He spent the winter of that/cure, had retired to the Louvre. The fury of the 
year at Cologne, where he became acquainted| mob recommencing on the following day, (Monday,) 
with a Spanish theologian of some celebrity, Fa-|M. Poret beseeched M. Duplessis to flee, saying that 
ther Pedro Ximenes, with whom he had many |he could not save him, and that his continuance there 
disputes on controverted points of religion,—dis-)might prove the ruin of both, adding that he should 
putes in which his loving biographer is careful to have disregarded his own danger, if it could have se- 
award him the victory. She tells us that he re-jcured the safety of the other. The assassins were al- 
futed the positions of the Spaniard in a Latin trea-,ready in the house of the next door neighour, Odet 
tise, whieh his opponent was in no hurry to an-|Petit, a bookseller, whom they slew, and whose corpse 
swer. In the spring of the following year he pass-)they threw out of the window. 
ed through the Netherlands to England. He pre-; “M. Duplessis then assumed a plain black dress, 
sented to our Elizabeth a poem of some hendeed girded on his sword and departed, while the mob 
lines, in which he strongly urged her to the de-|were plundering the next house. Thence he proceed- 
struction of Antichrist, and the re-establishment /jed through the Rue St. Martin, into an alley called 
of the true church; with what effect we are not|Troussevache, to the house of one Girard, a law- 
told. After afew months residence in England, |agent, who transacted the business of his family. The 
he returned to France about three weeks previous |Way was long, nor was it traversed without some dis- 
to the massacre of St. Bartholomew. agreeable encounters. He found the agent at his door, 
Soon after his return, Mornay waited on Admi-}who received him favourably, and fortunate it was, 
ral Coligni with his Discours au Roi (ChartealS-) for the captain of the watch was passing at that very 
written to stimulate that monarch to a warjmoment. Girard promised to see him safely away the 
against Spain in the Low Countries. As this was/following morning. He fell to writing like the other 
an object which the admiral had much at heart, |clerks. The mischief was, that his servants, suspect- 











he presented the paper to the king, who with the |ing the place of his retreat, though he had given them 
duplicity of his character, received it favourably, 
and affected to take considerable interest in the 
details. So convinced was the venerable man 
that forces were about to be despatched to the 
assistance of the Prince of Orange, that he pro- 

Mornay as a person every way fit to com- 
municate with the latter. But the match was al- 
ready lighted and ready to produce the infernal 
explosion which was to annihilate the most loyal 
and virtuous of the French people. The destruc- 
tion of the Hugonots had Coan decreed; and the 
execution of that decree was pursued with a se- 





crecy and perseverance that amply justify the ex- 
clamation of Sully, who terms the conduct of! 
Charles and his mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
“on prodige presque incroyable de dissimulation.” 

For several days preceding the terrible twenty- 
fourth of August, however, many Protestants 
were suspicious of treachery, and secured their 
safety by flight. Mornay himself was so convinced 
that some crageny was about to be attempted, 
that he refuse 


to join in the hollow rejoicings at-!other thinking there was no necessity to take that trou- 


no reason to do so, followed him, one afler another, 
and were observed to enter the same house. When 
night came, the captain of the district sent for the 
agent, and commanded him to surrender the indivi- 
dual who was in his house. The man was troubled at 
the discovery: at a very early hour the day after 
(Tuesday) he pressed M. Duplessis to flee—a step 
which, however hazardous, the latter was resolved to 
take. He left behind him M. Raminy, who had been 
his tutor, and who hesitated to depart with him lest 
one should be in jeopardy for the other. As he de- 
scended the stairs alone, (for the agent would no long- 
er hear of accompanying him out of the city,) one of 
the clerks ofiered his services, saying, that as he (the 
clerk) had formerly been on guard at the Porte St. 
Martin, and was known there, he could procure 
egress for M. Duplessis at that gate. This assurance 
gave great pleasure to the latter; but on getting into 
the street he perceived that the clerk was in slippers 
only. As these were not very fit for a long journey, 
he desired the clerk to put on a pair of shoes; but the 
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ble, he did not press it. As ill-Inck would have it, back of the letter that Philip Mornay was neither re- 
the Porte St. Martin was not opened that morning, so/del/ious nor disaffected, (he durst not use the term Hu- 
that they were compelled to seek the Porte St. Denis,|gonot,) and he signed the certificate with his name. 
with the guard of which the clerk was wholly unac-/ But a little boy belonging to the house was near spoil- 
quainted. After answering a few questions—M. Du-|ing all by saying, that M. Duplessis had been there 
plessis giving himself out as an attorney’s clerk going|only since Monday. Inthe midst of so many difficul- 
to spend the holidays wtth his relations at Rouen—|ties, we may observe how the Divine Providence 
they were allowed to pass, But one of the guard watches over and for us, againstall human hope. The 
having observed the clerk’s slippers, was convinced paper being brought back, these barbarians deemed it 
that no very long journey was intended by the wearer: every way satisfactory; they suddenly changed both 
he at once suspected that M. Duplessis must be a Hu- their looks and language, and reconducted him to the 
gonot, under the protection ofa Catholic. After them!'place where they had first seized him.”*—pp. 39— 
were despatched four tusileers, who arrested them at) 40. 
Villette, between Paris and St. Denis, where the car-- But Mornay’s danger did not end with his esea 
ters, quarrymen, and plasterers of the neighbourhood ‘from the capital. At Yvry-le-Temple, where he 
assembled en masse, breathing the most furious threats. remained all night, some persons, who probably 
God saved him from their murderous hands on this suspected that he was a fugitive Calvinist, entered 
occasion; but as he endeavoured to pacify them by|the room in which he was sitting, observing to 
fair words, they dragged him towards the river. The|each other that they smelt a Hugonot. He had 
clerk began to be alarmed. He swore from time to'the presence of mind to disregard the observation, 
time, that M. Duplessis was not @ Hugonot, (such was| and to enter with apparent indifference into con- 
his expression,) he frequently called him M. de Buhy, versation with some about him, which effectually 
(forgetting the agreement they had made, that the lat-|lulled all suspicion. On his way to Buhy he nar- 
ter was to be considered an attorney’s clerk,) and rowly escaped falling in with the one-eyed mon- 
whose house, he said, was well known in the environs ster Montatie, who, at the head of a sanguinary 
of Paris. God shut the ears of these wretches, so that band, was scouring the French Vexin. He reach- 
they gave no heed to what was uttered. M. Duplessis ed the hall of his ancestors, but he found it deso- 
thus learned that they did not know him: he therefore late; the whole family was dispersed in unknown 
observed, that he was sure that all of them would be directions. At length, after undergoing many 
loth to kill one man for another; that he would refer: privations and more perils, he privily embarked at 
them to respectable individuals in Paris; that they, Dieppe, and landed in Baglend. 
might leave him at any house in the suburbs, and un-| During Mornay’s stay in this country, he busied 
der whatever guard they pleased, until they had sent) himself in composing remonstrances to the queen, 
to the places he should mention to them. At length|both in Latin and French, urging her as strongly 
some of the more moderate among them approved the! as on the former occasion to the re-establishment 
proposal, and conducted him toa neighbouring tavern, of the ¢rwe Church, and to the consequent over- 
where he called for breakfast. The most agreeable throw of “the beastat Rome.” So hostile was he 
words atidressed to him were threats to drown him. to every thing Popish (and who can wonder at this, 
At one time he thought of escaping through the win-jafter his recent experience of what Popery was 
dow, but on full consideration, he ventured to trust/capable of executing?) that he was tempted to vo- 
for safety to his own assurance. He referred them to|lunteer‘his services to fight “the Irish savages,” 
the Rambouillets, even to the cardinal, their brother: as Madame Duplessis calls them. But the elec- 
this he did to delude the mob, for he well knew that tion of the Duke of Anjou, the great enemy of the 
fellows like them could not gain access to persons of| Protestants, to the throne of Poland, and the rest- 
such distinction. In fact, they declined his proposal, less ambition of his brother, the Duke of Alencon, 
but they questioned him in various ways. Just then) whose policy it was to gain their support, opened 
passed the public vehicle to Rouen; they stopped it to|the way for our exile’s return home. 
ascertain if he was known by any individual in it, but) It seems to have been Mornay’s intention in the 
being recognised by no one, they concluded him a/outset to attach himself to the fortunes of the last- 
liar, and threatened again to drown him. As he was|named duke, who appreciated his merit, and was 
said to be a clerk, (so the vulgar call scholars in their anxious to employ him. But he soon learned by 
jargon.) a breviary was brought to see whether he un-/experience that little or no dependence was to be 
derstood Latin; finding that he did, they said he must|placed on that prince. Immediately after the 
be destroyed, for he was enough to infect the whole|peace concluded at Chatenai, in May, 1576, be- 
city of Rouen, ‘To escape their importunities, he re-|tween the duke and his brother, Henry IIL, who 
lied that he would answer no more questions; that if/ had renounced the crown of Poland to assume that 
ie had been found ignorant, they would have judged/of France, on the death of Charles IX. (in 1574,) 
hardly of him, and now that he was proved to know|he joined a more staunch friend of religious free- 
something, they used him the worse; that, in short, asi\dom. This was Henry of Navarre, who after his 
he perceived they were unreasonable men, they|escape from the court, in which he had been de- 
might do with him what they would. But during this|tained prisoner since the massacre of St. Bar- 
altercation, they had despatched two of their comrades| tholomew, became the acknowledged leader of the 
to the above-mentioned Girard, to whom M. Duplessis| Protestants. Much did that prince stand in need 
had referred them, with these lines;—‘Sir, I am de-jof so able and zealous an adviser, in his desperate 
tained by the people of the Porte and suburbs of St.strugele with the chiefs of the League. supported 
Denis: they will not believe that [am Philip Mornay,|too as that league was by the favour of’ the court. 
your clerk, whom you have permitted to go to Rouen} 
during these holidays to see my relations. I request *The hair-breadth ’scapes of Madame de Mornay 
you to confirm the fact, that I may be allowed to pro-| herself (then Madame de Feuqueres) are scarcely less 
ceed on my journey Phe messengers met with M.| singular than those of her second husband, and are 
Girard just setting out for the palace, whom they found] much more affecting. We regret that our space pre- 
to be a man of respectable appearance, and well-dress-| cludes us from giving a detail of them, and can only 
ed. After scolding them a little, he certified on the' refer our readers to the book itself. 
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ther re- # But Mornay was as famous for bravery in actionjtion in the same Christ, believing the same Bible: 
‘m He- for wisdom in council. He had fought praretypnnes are they of the same Father, claiming a share 
name. hile attached to the duke; head been taken pri-}in the same heritage, and by the same will as ourselves. 
r spoil- soner once, and redeemed by Madame de Feuque-| We have been told they are not Frenchmen: their Jan- 
) there res, then a widow, whom after a courtship of|guage and behaviour, their patriotism and hatred of 
‘ifficul- some duration he married a few months betore his|our foreign toes. sufficiently prove the contrary: many 
idence junction with Henry. This lady became his bio-| have highly distinguished themselves against the ene- 
>». The grapher, und proved herself worthy to be the/my, and are ready todo so again. The whole difier- 
med it partner of such a man. ence between them and us lies in this one point: they, 
d both About the same time, the convocation of the| perceiving the existence of certain abuses in our own 
to the three estates at Blois by the French king furnish-|\Church (some of which we acknowledge ourselves) 
, ed Mornay with au oceasion for displaying the|have clamoured for its reformation, and on our refus- 
soundness of his political views, and the liberality|ing to listen to them, have separated from it, fearing 
sca of his sentiments,—a liberality in which he equalled|that a continuance with us would peril their souls.” 
pre he # the most enlightened of his contemporaries, the|‘“Now, shall it be said that because they and we choose 
ybably # illustrious chancellor de Hopital. He did not in-| different paths to happiness hereafter, we must cut the 
itered HF deed approve the assembling of the states at that!throats of each other?” 
ing to @ precise period: he justly considered that the minds} “Whether, I ask, would you have these people be- 
e had & of men, whether Catholics or Protestants, were}come Atheists, or remain what they are? If Atheists, 
ation, % yet too much heated to promise a dispassionate|the worse for ‘hem, because as they would believe no- 
» con- jnvestigation into the origin and cure of existing|thing, there could be no hope of their amendment; 
tually evils: he saw too that the greater portion of the| worse for ws, because, as they would neither fear nor 
> nar- [& deputieselected were in the interests of the League.| respect any thing. we could have no hold on them in 
mon- & But as the meeting of the assembly was inevitable,}our intercourse with them; worse for the state, because 
inary & he resolved to remind the deputies of the duty they|they who do not believe in God as a future Judge wilt 
eachi- owed to their country,—of the obligation by which| care little for the magistrates whom He has establish- 
deso- they were bound to preserve unimpaired the edict|ed on earth.” “Now who can doubt that a portion of 
nown # that had recently been passed in favour of the Cal-| them would become Atheists if we were to leave them 
many @ vinists,—the only thing capable of securing the} like beasts, without even the form of religion? 1 shall 
ed at public tranquillity. He well knew that if his ““Re-| be answered, perhaps, that they will still have the Ca- 
monstrance aux Etats de Blois” produced little|tholic form. But if they do not observe it, it cannot 
usied & effect on the members themselves. it would not be/| benefit them. If they de not observe it, from being 
een, lost on the thinking portion of the community.| good people after their own way, they will become, 
mgly @ That his representations might have the greater|not Catholics, but hypocrites,—not believers, but in- 
ment weight he published them under the assumed de-|fidels, as respects both religions; and so much will 
yver- signation of a Roman Catholic. they be accustomed to deceive the God they serve, and 
is he n this famous Remonstrance, Mornay, after|to violate their consciences, that they will make no 
this, § dwelling on the necessity of continued peace for scruple of deceiving men.” 
was the cure of the wounds which civil war had ocea-| We have extracted these passages, not from 
»vo- ff sioned in the whole body politic, reminds the Ca-|any novelty they will be found to possess now, in 
res,” tholies how vain had been their greatest etlorts to|an age so much more enlightened, when the prin- 
elec- § extirpate the Protestants. lciples of civil and religious liberty are so much 
the “At first,” says he, “we burned them alive at a slow) better understood, but as extraordinary specimens 
rest- fire, without distinction of sex or rank; yetso far were/of liberality in those furious times, 
con, we from consuming them by this means that they ex-- From the zealot the author turns to the states- 
‘ned ff tinguished the flames with their blood; they were) man who cannot conceive how two rival religions 
nourished and multiplied in the midst of the fire. Then can subsist together in any country, and yet the 
the we drowned them, bee it seemed as if they had lett) public tranquillity be preserved. To prove the con- 
ast- their spawn in the water. As their number in- trary he appeals te the Germans and Poles, who 
was creased, we fought and conquered them in repeated) were too wise to decide their religious diflerences 
1 by battles: sometimes we defeated them by stratagem, by arms, and who lived in perlect good will with 
» be when we could not do so by open force. We made) each other;—to the Pope, who tolerated the Jews; 
the them drank at our marriage-feasts; we beheaded them|—to the good understanding which, in so many in- 
be- as they slept; yet a few days afterwards we saw them|dividual cases, prevailed between Frenchmen of 
vho rise again as vigorous as before; with heads sounder) the rival faiths. Having adverted to the restora- 
hat and stronger than ever. Since then we have been un-|tion of kindly feeling between them collectively, 
74,) able to destroy them, why not let them live? since we| which had been brought about by the restoration 
'ee- have gained nothing by brute strength, let us try what/ of peace, he continues: 
his may be done by kindness! since war has availed us no-|_ “I go further: even in the midst of our skirmishing, 
de- thing, notwithstanding the sacrifice of our property,|we conversed together as if we were enemies only 
ar- our lives, and even our honour, let them henceforth! while our visors were closed. Nay, what Catholic 
the live among us in peace!” is there who has not a Hugonot frend? What Hugo- 
sed The following observations addressed to the|not who would not in case of need die for a Catholic? 
ate intolerant Catholic zealots of his time, are as forci-| Now, what should prevent us from doing collectivel 
fed ble as they are appropriate to the intolerant zea-} what we should indiriduadly do for our friends?” —“It 
rt. lots of all faiths and of all times. is not religion then, but the passions of others with 
“We have been taught to regard these people (the| whose will we are too apt to comply, that disturbs our 
ay Hugonots) as monsters: we have hallooed after them| peace. 
son as if they were mad dogs. But if we look atthem,) “Il ask the statesman, who eannot endure two reli- 
are they are men of the same nature and condition as eur-| gions in the kingdom, which of them he intends to 
re- selves. We have been forbidden to hold any inter-|abolish. He will doubtless reply, the weaker; but he 
ily course with them just as if they were infidels; yet are| well knows that this implies a recarrence to hostilities; 
they Christians, adoring the same God, seeking salva-|its exercise cannot be abolished by edict, for peace 
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could not be obtained without permitting it. Bo then, 
our arms must be resumed: I should like to know 
what we can gain by them?”—tom. i. 

In conclusion, the author inculeates the necessi- 
ty of concord, ina strain worthy of the man, the 
Christian, and the philosopher; of one who com- 
bined the comprehensive views of a de l’Hopital, 
with the benevolent feeling of a Fenelon. His 
exhortations were unfortunately uttered amidst 
prejudices too obstinate to be convinced, and pas- 
sions too furious to be calmed. ‘Their ‘‘still small 
voice” was disregarded amidst the howling of the 
tempest by which the political horizon was over- 
cast and deformed. Were the ““Remonstrance” 
the only monument of Mornay’s wisdom, the only 


effort he ever attempted for his country’s good, he! 


would be well entitled to its gratitude, and we may 
add, to the-veneration of posterity. 

The following year (1577) Mornay came a third 
time to England, onaspecial mission from his new 
master. He did not succeed in obtaining troops, 
but after some trouble he prevailed on Elizabeth to 
furnish 80,000 crowns in aid of the Protestant 
cause. He succeeded, however, in acquiring two 
faithful friends, Sir Francis Walsingham and Sir 
Philip Sidney, a circumstance that must increase 
our opinion of his talents and virtues. Leaving 
Kngland, he passed with his family to the Nether- 
lands, to assist the Prince of Orange, then at war 
with Spain, with his advice. While residing at 
Antwerp, a book, deducing the genealogy of the 
House of Lorraine from Charlemagne, fell into 
his hands. He at once perceived that its object 
was to prove the right of that family to the throne 
of France to be superior to that of the Valois 
themselves. It had been privately printed in Lon- 
don, and was evidently intended for distribution by 
the partizans of the Duke of Guise. Mornay ex- 
tracted a few of its pages, which he sent to Henry 
lil., who acknowledged the obligation, and com- 
manded him to expose the falsehood of the pre- 
tended pedigree. a command that was ably and 
promptly obeyed. 

In 1582 Duplessis returned to France at the ex- 
ress injunction of his royal master. In his service 

e was never fora moment idle. Sometimes he 
addressed energetic representations to the King 
of France, to open the eyes of that imbecile mo- 
narch to the real designs of the Guises; sometimes 
he occupied himself in vindicating the steps of 
Henry of Navarre, and in striving to remove the 
prejudices entertained against the Calvinists by 
their Catholic brethren. The letter which he 
composed for Henry to the Archbishop of Rouen 
(afterwards the Cardinal Vendome) does equal 
honour to both master and servant. 

“You assert that to please the nobles and people I 
ought to change my religion, and you represent the 
unpleasant consequences that must ensue if I fail to do 
so. I think, cousin, that good men of both faiths 
(whose approbation only I am anxious to obtain) will 
esteem me more in seeing me devoted to my religion 
than with none at all; and well might they suspect 
that I had none, if, from considerations purely world- 
ly, (and none others do you allege,) they perceived me 
pass from the one to the other. My cousin, tell the 
men, who may hereafter urge the pretended necessity 
of such a change, that if they know what religion is, 
they must also know that it cannot be put on or off at 
pleasure, like a shirt.”—tom. ii. p. 304 

The reader would scarcely expect such senti- 
ments to be sanctioned by one who, in a very few 
years, not only passed from the reformed to the 





ancient faith, but had it algo in his power to make 
the example general. But his was a political con- 
version, and how easily such a one may be effect- 
ed recent events nearer home have sufficiently 
shown. 

But whatever mizht be the dereliction of others, 
from principles, whether political or religious, it 
had no influence over Duplessis, whom time only 
confirmed in his early convictions. As he was not 
without honourable ambition, hisdevotedness to a 
cause which ruined its adherents must have cost 
jhim some struggles. This we gather from an in- 
|terview which he had with the king of France in 
|1584. After ably aequitting himself of the very de- 
llicate mission of demanding on the part of his mas- 
ter some reparation for the insult publicly offered 
to Marzaret de Valois by order of her brother, the 
| French king himself, the latter spoke to him about 
\a change of religion. He acknowledged to his ma- 
|jesty that for more than twelve years he had en- 
ideavoured to make up his oe to re-enter the 
|Romish communion; that to attain conviction he 
|had conferred with the ablest divines, whose rea- 
lsoning had been powerfully supported by every 
|consideration of worldly interest. 
| “But after all, sire, my conscience has obtained the 
|victory, though it well knew the price of that victory 
|to be the disgraces, losses, and perils | have since sus- 
jtained.” “That is,” replied Henry, ‘because you 
| were under the influence of passion.” “Yes, sire, but 
|it was a passion which opposed my religion,—a desire 
|of advancement, rendered stronger by the hopes ot 
youth; but the settled conviction of conscience over- 
came me.” 

This unshaken adherence toa persecuted faith, 
joined to an incessant watchfulness to improve 
every opportunity of defending both it and its pro- 
fessors, and of promoting their interests in every 
possible way, won for him the unbounded confi- 
dence of his co-religionists. And well did he de- 
serve that confidence. It was owing to his re- 
spectful, yet energetic representations (supported 
by the authority of the king of Navarre) to the 
French king, on the contraventions and evasions 
of the edicts passed from time to time in their fa- 
vour, that the Calvinists were indebted for what- 
ever degree of toleration they enjoyed. Thus 
their gratitude laid the foundation of the all-pow- 
erful sway he held over them to the end ot his life, 
and which acquired him among their enemies the 
title of the Hugonot Pope. 

But with all his influence, and all his well-found- 
ed claims to the gratitude of his brethren, Mor- 
nay’s family were at one time (in 1584) excluded 
by the minister and elders of Montauban from the 
Lord’s supper. The circumstance is a curious 
instance of the rigid puritanical spirit which so 
early exhibited itself im the dissenters from the 
church of Rome, which was so marked a feature 
in the English puritans of the following century, 
and which still survives in some of the more rigid 
Dissenters of the present day. The cause of this 
exclusion was Madame de Mornay’s persisting 
to wear her hair in curls, notwithstanding an ex- 
ress regulation against so monstrous a vanity! 

heir reverences stood aghast at her unholy pre- 
sumption in demanding a ticket of admission to 
the Lord’s table, with an ornament fit only for 
harlots! The lady (her husband was for some 
time ignorant of the catastrophe) contended that 
the regulation was not general, or that it was 
misunderstood; that in no other place had she been 
required to observe it. The affair became serious, 
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and led to a schism tn the church of Montauban. 
She sent in a long confession of her faith to the 
minister and elders, with notice of appeal to a 
national synod. All would not do! neither she, 
nor her children, nor her domestics, were to par- 
take of the sacrament until the obnoxious curls 
were removed. Nay, the prohibition was extend- 
ed to Mornay himself. Seeing the obstinacy of 
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king’s brother, left Henry the acknowledged pre- 
sumptive heir to the French crown; on that oeca- 
sion he addressed a letter of advice to his master, 
in which he exhorted him to every possible vir- 
tue,—to reverence towards the king of Franee, to 
a love of justice, to magnanimity, to moderation, 
to anxiety for the peuple’s relief, to clemeney to- 
} wards his enemies, and, above all, to the fear of 


the pastors of Montauban, Madame de Mornay|God. He exhorted him to sedateness in couneil, 
went to a minister three leagues distant, who, |to gravity in demeanour, to perseverance m scri- 
being less scruplous, was persuaded to give her|ous aflairs, and consistency in all. He reminded 


the necessary tickets both for herself and family; 
and in the mean time the mighty aflair lay over 
until the assembling of the next synod. What) 
was the result of its deliberations does not ap- 
pear.* 

The disclosure made about this time by one 
Captain Beauregard, of the secret designs of the 
Spanish king and the Leaguers,—designs which 
aimed at the deposition of Henry Ill. and the 
transfer of the crown to the Guise,—induced Du- 
plessis, with his master’s approval, to wait on 
that unfortunate king, whose eyes he wished to 
open on the imminent dangers surrounding the 
state. He accordingly hastened to the French 
court, and immediately obtained a private audi- 
ence. He opened his communication with ob- 
serving, that he was well aware that whatever 
came from Hugonots was regarded with suspi- 
cion; yet he prayed his majesty to believe, that a 
man might be a Hugonot and a good Frenchman 
at the same time. When the king learned the 
dreadful extent to which treason was carried by 
many of his creatures and dependants, his first 
impulse was to adopt measures corresponding to 
the emergency of the case; but with a weakness 
as characteristic as it was unaccountable, he in- 
sisted on the whole affair being aiso communicated 
to his mother, Catharine de Medicis. Through 
her it soon reached the ears of the principal ac- 
tors, whose plots it only diverted into another 
channel. The king’s imprudence nearly proved 
the death of Mornay, whom the Duke of Guise 
caused to be waylaid, but who almost miraculous- 
ly escaped. Butif the monarch was weak, he was 
grateful: he offered Duplessis a gift of 100,000 
franes, but with characteristic disinterestedness, 
the latter refused it. This conduct was the more 
noble, as he was then labouring under considera- 
ble pecuniary embarrassments which had been 
solely occasioned by his devotion to the cause of 
the King of Navarre. 

The empire which Mornay deservedly held 
over the mind of Henry, and his conscious recti- 
tude of intention, made him sometimes adopt a 
tone of remonstrance with him which a prince 


him that not only virtue, but the appearanee of 
virtue, was necessary in one whose example must 
have a powerlul influence over others. The ¢on- 
iclusion of the lecture is still more pointed: 

“Excuse, sire, a word more from your faithful ser- 
vant. These open amours in which you so much 
indulge are no longer becoming. You may continue 
to make love, sire, but let it be to all Christendom, 
and especially to France: let all your actions tend to 
render you charming in her eyes. And your majesty 
may believe me,—for your very countenance speaks 
it,—not many months will elapse before you gain her 
good graces, and enjoy honourably and lawfully allthe 
favours in her power to bestow, when God, your own 
right, and the order of succession, shall make her 
yours.” —tom. ii. pp. 574-578. : 

The death of Anjou was for some time rather 
injurious than favourable to the King of Navarre. 
The Catholics could not contemplate without 
alarm the near prospect of being governed by a 
heretic; and the Duke of Guise had little difficulty 
in strengthening the League. But to whom must 
the crown revert after the death of the reigning 
jmonarch? The conspirators (for such may the 
| 7 . . ? 
‘adherents of the House of Lorraine be designat- 
ed) would have it to devolve on the Cardinal de 
Bourbon, uncle to the King of Navarre; but this 
was all a feint; for there is little doubt that Guise 
himself aspired to the throne. The feeble mo- 
narch was persuaded, or, we should say, forced 
into a treaty with his rebellious subjects,—with 
those who had long endeavoured to depose him. 
That treaty decreed the utter destruction of the 
Protestants, unless they expatriated themselves 
within a given time. 

Much as Henry of Navarre had been accustom- 
ed to see the sovereign authority degraded, he 
was not prepared to expect that the king of so 
great a nation would become the ally of the worst 
of rebels. Nor had the sagacious Mornay, who 
was then on a mission to the French court, ever 
dreamed of its possibility. On the contrary, his 
letters flattered his master with the hope that ere 
long the two kings would be closely united, and 
their combined forces led against the Leaguers. 











less magnanimous would hardly have tolerated.|On receiving the edict of Nemours, he showed it 
We find a remarkable instance of this when the'to his friends: ‘Judge whether this blow be not 
certainty of the death of the Duke of Anjou, the'enough to overwhelm me! My faithful Duplessis 
wy & jhas been deceived for the first time;—but what 
*Mr. Smedley, who has noticed this curious instance| good man could comprehend such a court,—such 
of Presbyterian intolerance, refers in a note to a pas-|q king?” 
sage illustrative of it in Birch’s Memoirs ef Queen| But neither Duplessis nor Henry were long 
Elizabeth, where, pening of Mr. (Antony) Bacon, he dejected at the alarming intelligence: neither had 
states that “Mr. B. found his residence in Montauban), . . A ae. pe a : o£ 
a mind that would easily sink under misfortune. 
less agreeable than it had used to be, because Madame “Sire.” said the fi i ay be thankful 
Duplessis sought to entangle him in a marriage with}, ~'©, S@te Me peices! A  drtaenns “ we or to 
her danabter (by her first husband, and then only in her heaven that your enemies commence a war which 
sixteenth year,) and also because she was extremely|YOU must inevitably have sustained one time or 
incensed against him for taking the part of the princi-|Other. It had better come during the present 
pal minister, whom she persecuted for censuring her| reign than after your accession; and you are fitter 
scandalous excess in her head attire, vol. i. p. 64.’—|to bear it young than when you are old.” Both 
Smedley's Hist. of the Reformed Religion in France,|roused themselves with the energy of men to 
vol. ii. p. 192. whom death could at no time inspire terror, and 
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to whom it would at any time be more agreeable/enne. 
While Henry was/that Saumur was to be given up to the King of 


than deteat or submission. 
drawing to his standard the chivalry of the king- 
dom,—all who admitted the validity ‘of his claims, 


One of the conditions of this treaty was, 


Navarre to secure his passage over the Loire, and 
las a cautionary town for the reformed; and Du- 


or admired the nobleness of his character, Mor-| plessis was appointed governor of that fortress, 
nay was no less active in defending by his sword) rhis appolatens nt procured him a resting place 


and his pen the rights of his master and of his per- 
secuted brethren. His yee 
Roi de Navarre coutre les 

Ligue,” was excellently 
impression on all thinking men. 


Calomnies de 


lfor his timily, which had been driven about from 


‘Declaration du place to place, ou suflered a large portion of the 
la|miseries of the preceding years 

calculated to make an| 
It was an unan- |the first important service which Duplessis ren- 


Soon after the assassination of Henry III. (1589) 


swered and unanswerable document; never were |dered to his sovereign, now King of France, was 


the criminal projects of an ambitious faction so|to gain possession of the ¢ 


‘ardinal de Bourbon, 


clearly exposed, or the cause of an injured king so|whose person the Leaguers, for their own purpo- 


tr bonnai untly vindicated. To save the eflusion of 
blood, Heury waived his dignity as first prince of} 
the blood, and proposed to meet the Duke of 
Guise in mortal strife, with two, or ten, or twenty 
companions. Though a Puritan in many things, 
Mornay was in others one of the most chivalrous 
of men. He belonged to a nation in which want 
of courage is considered synonymous with moral 


baseness; and on more than one occasion we find | 


that he was not unwilling to become a party ina 
duel. In the present ease he refused to pen the 
challenge unless he were nominated one of the 
combatants,—a demand to which King Henry, | 
who knew his valour, readily acceded. But the 
cartel was not accepted: the duke was averse to 
risk his life for an object, the attainment of whicl 


he considered certain in the ordinary course ofjand that she was justified in doing no more—Mor- 


events. 

The last four years of the reign of Henry UL., 
and the first four of Henry 1V., (1585-1593,) were | 
umong the busiest of Duplessis’ whole lite. As 
superintendent of the household atlairs and 
finances of the King of Navarre, he might be re- 
garded as that monarcli’s prime minister and con- 
fidential adviser in every emergency. He alter- 
nately fulfilled the duties of secretary of state, 
financier, ambassador, military commander, pam- 
phieteer, and director of the atlairs of his co-reli- 
gionists; and in all these expacities his services 
were so important, that it was a frequent remark 
of his royal master that he could no more do with- 
vut Duplessis than he could without his shirt. 

In 1587 Mornay was present with Henry at the 
splendid victory of Coutras, where he equalled 
even the Bourbon in courage. Betore the action 
commenced, he exhibited a very characteristic 
trait of himself! having taxed the king with a re- 
cent amour, he urged him, as one who might ina 
few moments appear before the Judge of All, to 
make a public confession of his sin. Some of the 
courtiers would have persuaded Henry that the 
acknowledgment re quire d was too humiliating, 
and unworthy ot him. ‘‘We cannot humble our- 
selves too much before heaven, nor too much dis- 
regard man,” was the only reply. He knelt; the 
army knelt with him. Secing this, 
Joyeuse (the enemy’s ge nerial) exclaimed: “the 
King of Navarre is afraid!” “Think not so!” an- 
swered his lieutenant, who knew the Calvinists 
better: “these men are always the most terrible | 
alter prayer 

After the assassination of the Duke of Guise and | 
his brother the Cardinal by the order of Henry} 
IIl., and when the latter was obliged to withdraw | 
himself from the capital to escape the fury of the| 
Leaguers, Duplessis, along with Sully, negotiat-| 


the Duke of 


ithe Calvinists without gaining the ¢ 


jses, were also anxious to secure. Though sutler- 
ling from indisposition, he accomplished the desigu 
with a pramptitude of decision that called forth 
ithe audmur: ition of the king. *‘ This is, indeed, ser- 
lvice! Duplessis always makes things sure!” The 
lyear following (1% 590) the poor old cardinal died, 
leaving his nephew one rival less, but with ene- 
mies as furious as betore. 

In 1592 Duplessis came again to England to so- 
licit supplies for the prosecution of the siege of 
'Rouen, but his mission was not immediate ly suc- 
cesstul. ‘Though Elizabeth had doubtless reason 
to complain that her troops had been suflered to 
consume themselves in France—that she had ad- 


vanced considerable sums towards the support of 


the Protestant cause—that she had done enough, 


lnay was right in attributing the tailure of his ne- 
gotiation to a more powerful cause—to the Queen's 

anxiety for the Earl of Essex, whose precious life 
she was unwilling to risk any longer at the head 
of her troops. There is something amusing in her 
invectives against the favourite every time the 
ambassador was admitted to her presence: upon 
no subject could she speak a dozen words without 
reverting to the earl, and testilying the pique ot 
wounded atiection and pride. “She would let him 
(the earl) see that he had less influence than he 
supposed—that she alone was mistress in her own 
kingdom—and that he was about one of the lowest 
in it.” Duplessis, perceiving how things lay, wrote 


ito his sovereign to permit the favourite to return. 


This was done, and the supplies required were 
immediately sent. 

We now come to nearly the first step which 
Henry took without the advice of Mornay, and a 
most nnportant step it was—his change of religion. 
Seeing that there was little prospect of his being 


able to subdue his enemies, supported as they were 


by the favour of the Pope, and by supplies beth of 


men and money from Spain; that his very victories 


‘seemed only to prolong the contest; and that if 


even ultimately successful, France would be un- 


ldone—her towns sacked—her fertile ~ delug- 


ed with blood,—he at length resolved to embrace 
the faith professed by ihe majority of his subjects. 
But this was a proceeding at once delicate and ha- 
zardous: it might alienate his steadfast friends 
Catholic chiets. 
To convince the latter of his sincerity, and of his 
‘resolution to maintain the ascendancy of their 
faith; and to reconcile the former to the change 
‘by securing to them their rights and privileges, 
were objects apparently incompatible. But if 
either party must be estranged. be the weaker. 
So whispered policy, at whose voice gratitude was 


ed a treaty between the two monarchs, by which |dumb. 


their forces were united against those of the 
League, now commanded by the Duke de May- 





The facility with which Henry’s conversion was 
effected, almost proves the accuracy of the obser- 
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vation of Montaigne.* He deelared to the bishops, 

whom he had assembled on the occasion, that his 
mind was already fixed on the change, and that | 
little preparatory instruction was necessary. Ac- 

customed from his infaney to the bustle of arms, 
or the hurry of dissipation, he was scarcely capa-| 
ble of serious reflection; and he probably knew ae 
little of the religion he forsook as of the one he| 
embraced. The faith which has no avowed prin- 
ciples for its foundation, which depends for its ex- 
istence only on early prejudice or pernicious im- 
pressions, must fall at the magic touch of worldly 
interest. Had Henry, like La Noue and Duplessis, 
been addicted to meditation, as much in the com- 
motions of the camp as in the retirement of the 
closet. and thereby transformed mere impressions 
into principles; had he listened with attention to 
“the still small voice” of conscience and of truth, 
he would have adhered to his opinions with as 
much steadfastness as either of these conscientious 

men. But he had imbibed the philosophic notion, 
that the followers of all Christian sects are equal- 

ly safe if they observe the precepts enjoined them. 
That all who sincerely believe the doc trines, and 
conscientiously practice the duties, of the fuith 
they profess, may hope for the celestial favour, 
even on their errors, is a truth at once Catholic 
and seriptural; but we fear the royal ‘ueeel 
scarcely asked himself the question, whether he 
had carefully weighed the evidence adduced in 
support of the two religions, and afterwards adopt- 
ed that which from conviction he believed to be | 
true. The most zealous of his advocates must 
acknowledge that he betrayed more precipitation 
—to use the mildest word—than the importance 
of the ease demanded.* 

Of this conversion, whether pretended or real, 
Sully speaks with great complaisance, as of an 
event which his counsel had the greatest share in 
producing. He carried his libe ral notions—let us ra- 
ther say his indifference—even further than his 
master, so far, indeed, that there is some reason 
to doubt whether he had any religious principles 
iat all. If he had, certain it is that he held them 
subservient to his political maxims. We regret 
to perceive more than once in his Memoirs, that to 
the same maxims, or rather to the advantages 
arising from them, he was ready to sacrifice the 
most important of the moral duties.t 

Not so Duplessis Mornay. The first intimation 


*In the Memoirs of De Thou there is an interesting! 


conyersation between Montaigne and the President De 
Poigny,. on the origin of civil wars. After observing 
that the hatred subsisting between the King of Navarre | 
and the Duke of Guise was the sole cause of those 
wars, (an observation, however, not strictly correct,) 
Montaigne adds—‘ ‘Both make a parade of religion, and 
an excellent pretext it is to secure partizans, but nei-| 
ther cares about it in reality. 
doned by the Protestants is the only consideration that 
deters the King of Navarre from returning to the reli- 
gion of his fathers; and the duke would not depart from 
the confession of Augsburg, which his uncle the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine led him to approve, if he could adhere 
to it without prejudice to his interests.”” Montaigne 
was acquainted with both, and he professes to speak 
from his own knowledge. 

+The question of Henry's abjuration has been treated 
with great fairness and pte aan by Mr. Smedley 
See Hist. of Ref. Relig. in France, vol. ii. p. 361 
364. 

tSee for instance, the extent of his duplicity in his 
negotiation with the King’s sister, Catharine of Na- 
varre, tom. Li. c. 6. 


Ithe conduct 
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conveyed to him of Henry’s intention filled him 
with equal astonishment and affliction. He repeat- 
ed his homely but expressive observation, that he 
lcould not conceive how any one could change one 
jreligion for another, as if it were a shirt: and he 
‘feared that the change in question would be tollow- 
led by the persecution of the Protestants. He 
penned some energetic remonstrances, in which 
his attachment to his faith made him sometimes 
itrespass on the respect due to his king. He ob- 
served that from idolatry to intolerance the step 
is not so great as from the truth to idolatry; and in 
more than one letter he obscurely hints, that the 
indignant Calvinists might so far forget them- 
selves as to seek another protector to vindicate 
their rights. Butin his letters to the ministers 
and chiets of that sect. he uses no other language 
than that of loyalty. He evidently writes more in 
sorrow than inanger. In his letter to M. de Lo- 
menie, (tom. v. p. 510.) he pathetically laments the 
situation of the King. 

“From the bottom of my soul I pity and bemoan the 
hell into which his Majesty has fallen: I am no stran- 
gertoit. Tell him, | beseech you, that if he has any 
wish to escape from his double bondage, temporal and 
spiritual—bondage which Iso much grieve to behold 
—though my fidelity in his servétce will not admit of 
increase, I will redeuble my coutage to assist him. 
They (the Catholic party) do not give him peace in the 
state, but they rob him of that which conscience be- 
age They do not reduce the rebels to obedience, 
yut they coo) the tervour of his most faithiul friends. 
They do not restore him toe his kingdom—it is God’s 
not the devil’s, to give—but they do all they can to 
make him renounce the kingdom of heaven. | am 
grieved to see him thus ruined, ‘Aus deceived, thus be- 
trayed; and 1 find no good man, even among the Ca- 
tholics, who does not say the same. But the resolution 
must begin with himself: we can only follow him.” 

For some time previous to the king’s abjuration 
Duplessis retrained from going to court, and it was 
not till nearly two months after it took place. and 

n obedience to his Majesty's ¢ ommands repeated- 
ly signified to him inthe most earnest and aflec- 
tionate manner, that he determined to repair 
thither. 

On his arrival at Chartres (September, 1593,) 
where Henry then was, Duplessis Was three hours 
closeted alone with him. The king was extreme- 
ly anxious to justity himself te his faithtul servant. 

He attempted to prove that the change was not 
merely a matter of prudence, but of necessity; that 
to his own Catholic adherents, and 
the little support he rece " ed {from the Protestants, 
had brought him to the brink of a precipice grom 
iwhich he had no other means of escaping; but that 





ithis affections were still the same towards the re- 


formed faith, and those who protessed it, and that 


The fear of being aban-|he hoped God would be merciful to him; and final- 


ly, he expressed a hope that he should one day be 
able to bring about a union between the two reli- 
gions, which ditlered, he said, less in essentials 
than the animosity of the respective preachers 
would have the world to believe. In reply, Mornay 
observed that no such union couldever be effected 
in France until his Majesty was firs t firmly seated 
on his throne, and the Pope’s power entirely 
abolished; that ifeven a French pope were elected, 
no good could be expected trom him; that the ear- 
dinals most disposed to a reformation became its 
most bitter enemies on their elevation to the pon- 
tifieal chair—witness Pius Il. Adrian IV. and 
others; and that, as was well observed by Cardi- 
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naldu Bellay, to this chair of the son of perdition outrage you have received, in which I participate both 
a plague was attached, which instantly communi-|as ‘pe sing and your friend. As the first I shall not 
cated its infection to those who in appearance |fail to do both you and myself justice. If I only stood 
were the best of men. in the second relation, you have none who would un- 
It cannot be denied that this step, as a prelimi-|sheath the sword more promptly or risk his life more 
nary to a general pacification, was productive of|freely for youthan I. Be assured that in this affair | 
the greatest blessings to the kingdom. The great) will serve you as your king, master, and friend.” 
body of the people had been long clamorous for} So sensible was Mornay to the outrage,—so 
yeace: none but the more ambitious chiefs of the eager for the vindication of his honour,—that he 
Leones wished for the continuance of war, and/wrote to all his most. powerful relations and 
they only in the view of obtaining better condi-/friends, urging them to assist him in bringing the 
tions from the king. After a long series of nego-/offender to justice, or at least in extorting satis- 
tiations, in which the talents and experience of faction. The result was, that not only the monarch 
Duplessis were frequently called into requisition, but the highest and noblest of his subjects, Catho- 
chiet after chief, and city after city submitted, and lies as well as Protestants, espoused the cause of 
at length the peace of Vervins with Spain and|Duplessis; then all rivalry, and what is more, all 
Savoy, concluded in 1598, restored complete tran-jreligious animosity, were hushed at the imperious 
quillity to France. voice of chivalry and honour, The aflair was 
The same year is memorable by the publication| prosecuted by Mornay for above a year with as 
of the celebrated edict of Nantes, a measure in-)much seriousness as if the fate of the whole king- 
tended by the king to redress the grievances under dom depended on it, and concluded, in the pre- 
which his loyal subjects of the reformed faith had| sence of the king and his nobles, in a manner every 
eo long laboured, and which, had it been honestly way gratifying to the wounded pride of the high- 
and fully carried into effect, would doubtless have spirited Hugonot. His biographer dwells with 
satisfied that body. But the king’s intentions evident pleasure on the details of the imposing 
were in a great degree frustrated by the obstinacy ceremony of reparation. We could have very 
and intolerance of ‘the diflerent parliaments and well dispensed with the voluminous mass of pieces 
courts of justice, several of which evaded and|justificatives which the editor has published rela- 
others flatly refused the verification of the edict.) tive to this affair. which was magnified into undue 
There are many memorials and representations| importance at the time, and has now not an atom 
(mostly composed by Duplessis) scattered through of interest. To say the truth, in no other action 
the volumes of this correspondence, which sutti-'of his life does this great man appear to us to so 
ciently prove that up to that time ‘‘ceux de la re-|little advantage. Sed humanum est errare. 
ligion” had little cause to congratulate themselves) But unfortunately for France, whatever might 
on the accession of their former co-religionist and | be the regard which Henry entertained for the 
protector to the throne of France. We need only friend and counsellor of his youth, the confidence 
refer to one of these “Brief Discours, &c.” (vol. and good understanding that had for so many 
vii. p. 257,) drawn up in 1597, from which it appears years subsisted between them, grew weaker and 
that their patience and long suffering had been al-/weaker. Mornay’s unceasing activity in behalf 
most worn out, and that finding their services and of his co-religionists, the prominent part he as- 
submission had hitherto stood them in so little|sumed, not only as a negotiator for them, but asa 
stead, they had determined to avail themselves of religious controversialist, rendered him peculiarly 
the king’s necessities, and actually drew off their|obnoxious to the Catholic party, and by degrees 
forces, when Henry was engaged in the siege ofjestr&nged the king’s confidence from him. In 1598 
Amiens. Mornay is charged by Sully with being |he published a ‘‘Treatise on the institution of the 
one of the refractory chiefs on that occasion. We)|Eucharist,” (he had previously published several 
think the charge unfounded, though, had it evenjreligious works, some doctrinal, a few controver- 
been otherwise (considering that not his own in-|sial,) in which treatise he did not spare the pecu- 
terests or opinions were at stake, but those of his/liar tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. Like 
co-religionists) we are satisfied that he would have|D’Andelot, the brother of Coligni, he not only 
had little difficulty in justifying to himself his|thought, but called the sacrifice of the mass ‘‘an 
own conduct. The result proved that the course|execrable profanation.” His friends foreseeing 





adopted by the Hugonot leaders was the right one; 
the justice which their long and faithful services 
had tailed to procure them from their monarch’s 
gratitude, was at last wrung from his fears. 
Numerous as were the enemies of Duplessis at 
court, and constant as were their efforts to procure 
his disgrace, Henry long continued to regard him 
with equal esteem and gratitude. When towards 


the obloquy to which his bold opinions would sub- 
ject him, requested him to publish them anony- 
mously; but they had to do with one who stent 
disregarded consequences in discharging what he 
conceived a positive duty. The book produced a 
greater sensation than had been foreseen,—not 
among the French clergy only, who in some 
places caused it to be burnt by the common hang- 


the close of 1597, a gentleman named St. Phal, ofjman, but even at Rome. The Pope's legate de- 


high and powerful connexions, who felt aggrieved 
by an act of Duplessis performed in his public ca- 
pacity, applied to him for explanation or satisfac- 
tion, and, failing in that, went so far as to knock 
him down with a stick in the open street at An- 
gers,—no one was more prompt than the king in 
offering to avenge him. The letter which Bour- 
bon wrote on the occasion does the highest honour 
to his magnanimous heart: 
‘ontainebdleau, Nov. 8th, 1597. 


manded its suppression; the Pope himself exhibit- 
ed considerable umbrage at the remains of favour 
still shown by Henry towards its author; and as it 
was at that time the king’s special policy to conci- 
liate the papal court, it became doubtful whether 
he would not be compelled, in furtherance of that 
policy, to sacrifice his old and faithful friend. 

But the doctrines of Mornay’s work were not 
the only portion assailed. The majority of its nu- 
merous quotations were asserted to be either 





“M. Duplessis,—I am exceedingly incensed at the 


false or misinterpreted, an assertion which the 
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author contradicted, and offered to disprove. La his friends, a short statement of the real cir- 
Bishop of Evreux, afterwards the famous Cardi-|cumstances of the conference, which was immedi- 
nal du Perron, (who was himself a converted Hu-|ately printed and widely distributed among his co- 
gonot,) came ‘forward both to impugn the doc-|religionists, and served to dissipate the alarm 
trines and to support the charge as to the ¢ uota-|which the king’s letter and the yoastings of the 
tions. The prelate contended “that in this latter | court party had for the moment infused into their 
respect, the book throughout was inaccurate.| ranks. 
“Not,” said he to Sully, “that I mean tocharge M.|_ From this time forward till the king’s death, 
Duplessis with dishonesty; I pity him for havi ing | Duplessis was in a sort of continued disgrace with 
unfortunately trusted to compilers who have led | Henry. Not that he had no interviews with the 
him astray.” With the pope’s sanction, a dispu- ‘latter, nor that letters did not occasionally (pass 
tation between the two champions was appointed |between them; but he was seldom consulted in af- 
to take place at Fontainebleau in the presence of —~ of importance, and still seldomer benefitted 
the king. by the royal munificence. This is a deep stain on 
Madame Duplessis complains with great bitter- the me mory of the king, who, if policy forbade him 
ness, and apparently not without reason, of the|to repose his usual confidence. in the Hugonot, 
indecent partiality shown by Henry towards the|was bound by gratitude to reward in some other 
bishop. She asserts that, coutle qui coute, his;way a zealous and faithtul friend—one who had 
majesty was resolved to gratify the Pope by a vic-|grown gray in his service. It was the complaint 
tory over the head of the C alvinists; that C asau-|of Mornay, that at the end of twenty-five years 
bon and others who were present were summon- arduous exertion for the king, he had not been 
ed, not as judges, but as interpreters and veritiers |able to pay a debt or pure hase a rood of land. “I 
of the quotations; and that the monarch reserved jretire,” writes he to his friend Lomenie, ‘“‘without 
to himselt the privilege of deciding who was the\a single acquisition, without a house to live in, 
victor, On the evening preceding the conference, |without office or benefice; unhappy he who has 
he was, however, observed to be very thoughtiul;|served only men, but I have servec } God, and His 
he knew the learning and solidity of judgment of rewards are sure.’ 
Duplesais; and he betray ed so mach solicitude as| In 1602 Duplessis narrowly escaped assassina- 
to the issue, that his secretary Lomenie could not|tion, while he was attending service in the church 
forbear telling him that he had never seen himjof Saumur. It appears from the evidence subse- 
more anxious on the eve of the most decisive bat-|quently adduced that one Anastasio de Vera, a 
tles. \profligate and fanatical Sicilian monk, had insti- 
The conference took place in May, 1600, and|gated two young men, as great fanatics as himself, 
the glory of the contest was awarded io the bishop |to attempt ‘the destruction of one who had done so 
by the king, whose joy on the occasion appears to|much injury to the Church of God. He promised 
have been extreme. “What think you of your |them in a future state a similitude of lees with 
pope?” was his question to Sully at the conclusion|Clement—the blessed martyr Clement—who had 
of the conference e. “Heis more a pope, sire, than/rid the world of a tyrant, and the church of an 
you suspect,” replied the politic minister, “he has/e nemy. The attempt was frustrated by the com- 
just given the red hat to the bishop,” —a predic-| punctious visitings of one of the youths, just as he 
tion, however, which was not verified till four was preparing to inflict the fatal blow: all three 
years afterwards. |were arrested and tried—the monk was executed; 
When the circumstances of this great triumphjone of his instruments was banished; the other 
come to be examined a little closely, the whole af-|sentenced to the gallies. 
fair turns out to be nothing more than a miserable| Three years afterwards Duplessis and his wife 
court intrigue got up for ‘the express purpose of|had to sustain the shock of the greatest domestic 
raising the credit of the papal party at the expense |calamity that had yet befallen them, in the death 
of Mornay’ s reputation. When acharge so seri-|of their ‘only son, Philip, a youth of the highest ac- 
ous as fraud and forgery (which is implied i in falsi-!complis shme nts and the most promising hopes, 
fication and mistranslation of quotations) was pre- |who fell in an assault on the city of Gueldres, 
ferred, justice required that the accused should be|October 22d, 1605, while serving in the army of 
furnished beforehand with a list of the passages|Prince Maurice against the Marquis Spinola. ‘‘I 
= ugned, and allowed sufficient time to collect have no longer a son,” exclaimed the resigned but 
ae his authorities in vindication. Instead \afflicted father on hearing the melancholy news; 
of this, he was studiously kept in the dark as to|“I have then no longer a wife.” His words were 
the intended course of proceeding, and it was only |prophetic: that event was her death-blow. 
in the hall of conference that he was apprized of| But whatever might be the agony of her mater- 
the passages so charged; editions different from/nal feelings, Madame de Mornay was sprung from 
the ones he had referred to were brought forward, itoo noble a race, and was too chivalric in her no- 
and every species of verbal quibble was resorted tions, not to derive some consolation from the ho- 
to. When to all this were added the browbeating |nourable death of her son. Even in the midst of 
and imperious manner of the royal umpire, and|her anguish she cannotavoid exclaiming—‘ Happy 
the hostile faces of the courtly auditors reflecting} om to one born in the Church of God, reared in 
that of their master, we need not wonder that the |His fear, distinguished even at that age for his 
intrepid Hugonot was for the moment confounded, |virtues—to one who died ina just cause, and in an 
and that the conference, after a few hours, ended honourable exploit! But to us the beginning of an 
in his apparent discomfiture. Mornay himself jatHiction which our own deaths only can end.” 
was taken so ill immediately afterwards that his | When the fate of young Mornay was known, all 
life was despaired of. His malady, however, was|whether Catholics or Protestants, who were ac- 
not of long duration, and his first care, even while |quainted with the family, hastened to console the 
lying on his bed of sickness at Fontainebleau, was afflicted pare nts. Even the king forgot his pre- 
to draw up, with the assistance of his son and some | jtended causes of dissatistation with his old ser- 
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land consola 
feel your loss, both for your sake 


vant, to whom he addressed a kind 
tory letter. 


-| ignorant, 
‘}wards the professors of the reformed faith. So 


and my own: I feel it as a good master ought, for|great was that indignation, that in his controver- 


such Lam to the father, and such I was to the son. 
1 hoped that he would imitate your fidelity an 
devotion to my service, as much as he imitater 
your virtues.” 


“Be comforted, both in the favour 


lsial writings he called on James 
lithe Protestant cause, to wage an exterminating 
i}war against Antichrist. The reply of the royal 
| pe dant to the invitation is sensible and character- 


of an indulge nt miaste r, and frem your own pru-| |Istic. 


dence and constancy.” This resumption of kind-| 


ness on the part of a beloved king, did comfort his| have made us, both in your letter, and in the 


faithful servant: it fell on the old heart like 
rain on the parched ground. 
With the death of her son, the pen drops fron 


the mother’s hand. Madame Duplessis had bee: 


mi un’ 8 


“We must say something as to the exhortation you 
reface 
to your book, that in future we should quit the pen, 
and go forth, sword in hand, to dislodge Antichrist 
1;}{rom his stronghold. But though we praise the fer- 
i} vour of your zeal, especially in your declining years, 


for many years an almost constant sutferer from|we beg you to consider that ne "ither in Holy Seripture, 


constitutional and other maladies: such a calamity 
in addition was more than her trame could bear. 
She survived it only a few months. 


This second : eo wus to Duplessis as grie vous|te ligious grounds only, 


almost overwhelmed him. ‘My 
to Casaubon, * 


as the former; 
afflictions,” 
may conceive. 
can, and | tind my only consolation in God. 
Him my remaini 
which however short will be too long for me.” 


suve o~ 


But 


‘are such as voujhave no reason to expect that our 
I digest the bitterness as wellas || would suffice for the execution of so great an enter- 
To) prise, and still less to hope for miracles in these latter 
i days shall be devoted—days) times 


nor in the doctrine or example of the primitive church, 
above all, in its greatest purity, can we discover any 
warrant sufficient to stir us up to an offensive war on 
against any other prince or 
temporal. Besides, we 
strength alone 


potentate, ecclesiastic al or 


"—vxi, 309. 
Persecution sometimes makes even the mildest 


time mitigated Avs grief. as it does that of all other|intolerant, and the philosopher sometimes fanati- 


men; every diy ore got its duties which ¢ 
forth his exertions: ! 
religion, almost de 

carried on a correspondence 
ever with the greatest and wisest of his age, but 
he had less attachment to the persons than to the 
subjects; he cared not so much tor men as for truth. 

But on the assassination of Henry IV., the al- 
fection, which age and unkindness had almost e X-| 
tinguished in the heart of Duplessis, burst forth 
with all its ancient brightness. The young king 
and the queen mother, in acquainting him with the 
tragical event, exhorted him to use whatever in- 
fluence he possessed in disposing his co-religionists 
to testify the same loyalty ‘iokam that they had 
rendered to the father. Nothing ean be more pa- 
thetic than his = lress to the assembled ministers 
and elders at umur, as the tears ran down his 
furrowed foi in bemoaning the fate of his 
murdered master. 

“Our king—the greatest king Christendom has had 
for five hundred years—who survived so many adver- 
sities, so many dangers, in sieges, battles, and attempt- 
s, has at leneth fallen under the blow 
of a wretch who has plunged the whole state into 
mourning, and drowned every true Frenchman in 
tears.” ‘ 

Having exhorted them to take the oath of fideli- 
ty tothe new king, and the queen mother as re- 
gent, he says— 

“Before God, I take that oath; I give you the ex- 
ample. Let me hear no more of Hugonot and Papist; 
those words are forbidden in our edicts: let all animo- 
sity be extinguished in our hearts. If no edict existed, 
as Frenchmen, as lovers of our country, of our fami- 
lies, of ourselves, such animosity should for ever 
cease.” ; 

Unfortunately, however, the measures of the 
regency were not of a nature to satisfy the nation, 
much less the Reformed, to whom any thing but 
favour was shown by the court. But Duplessis 
was for a long time caressed,—with hollow views 
no doubt,—from the immense influence which he 
yossessed over the whole Protestant body. His 


aud to human atlections 


ed assassinatior 


“alled cal. 
‘lived theneeforward for his preserved towards his sovereign his devotedness 
He of loyalty, 
, indeed, extensive as whe n prayers proved inetlectual. 


rhus it was with Mornay, who, however, 


though he feared not to remonstrate 


‘The late king, your father,” says he to Louis XIII, 
“would have sent these new ministers to school, who, 
like ignorant quacks, employ steel and fire fora slight 
defluxion, and make one arm cut off the other.” 

In 1621 the destruction of the Protestants wa 
decided by the government. The King need 
himselfat the head of his troops to invest Rochelle, 
the most formidable rampart of the reformed reli- 
gion. The occupation of Saumur, the govern- 
ment of which Mornay had possessed for so many 
years, was, from its position and strength, neces- 
sary to the execution of the royal will. The king 
wrote to the governor, ac quainting him with his 
jinte ntion of residing for a short time in the castle, 
jand assuring him that there was no intention of 
making the slightest change in the place. Relying 
on the word of'a prince, Mornay prepared accom- 
modationsfor the court; but he discovered the per- 
fidious nature of the visit, when one hundred 
thousand crowns were offered him on condition 
that he would surrender the fortress to the 
king. 

‘Were I a man to be bribed,” replied the indignant 
patriot, “I could have gained millions, but I have al- 
ways been more anxious to deserve riches and ho- 
nours than to solicit them.” 

It was however decided in the king’s council that 
the place should be given up; and the ministers 
sent a peremptory mandate to that effect. But 
their hearts were touched, in spite of themselves, 
at seeing the veteran soldier and statesman thus 
deprived of the only reward he had enjoyed for his 
splendid services. He retired to his chateau of 
La Foret-sur-Sevre. There he composed a pa- 
thetic letter to the king, which his friends with 
some difficulty head: m= hcten him not to forward. 
In that letter he demanded permission to leave 
France with his family (he had many daughters, 
who had long been established in life, and who 
had a numerous issue,) and with the bones of his 


| 
| 





veart groaned at the evils which he saw approach- 
ing, and his indignation was roused at the tyran- 
nical acts and shameless perfidy exhibited by an 


ancestors; and he added: 
“Perhaps sume one will engrave on my tomb, ‘Here 
lies one who, in the seventy- third year of his age, and 


incapable, and profligate ministry to- 


1., the bulwark of 
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Dr. Pearson’s Life of Swartz. 
after employing, without reproach, forty-six of them From the British Critic. 
in the service of two great kings, was compelled, for 
no other crime than doing his duty, to seck a sepul-| Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of the 
chre in a foreign land.’ ” Rev. Christian Frederick Swartz: to which is 
His death took place on the 11th of November,| prefived a Sketch of the History of Christiani- 
1623. ty in India. By Hugh Pearson, D. D. M.R. 
The testimonies of his contemporaries, both .S. Dean of Salisbury. London: J. Hatchard 
Catholics and Protestants, and the evidence sup-| and Son. 2 vols. 8vo. 1834. 
jied by the vast mass of papers he left behind 
1im, present to us so rare a combination of talents,| We are told by his biographer that Swartz,— 
virtues, high principle, and accomplishments, with) that greatest of Christian Missionaries, since the 
so small an alloy of human infirmity, united in the | days of the Apostles,—deprecated posthumous 
same person, that Duplessis Mornay appears al-| praise. ‘This, perhaps. is by no means surprising 
most a wnique character in history. jin him, or in any man whose thoughts were, like 
“His soul,” it is well said by the editor of these vo-| his, intently and constantly fixed upon the honour 
jumes, “was always the asylum, the refuge, the sanc-| which cometh of God only. But it would be quite 
tuary of justice—of all noble and generous thoughts—| impossible for those who come after him to act up 
of heroism and disinterestedness: and in this as in|to the spirit of his self-denying modesty, other- 
many other respects, he will always bean honour and) wise than by total abstinence from any recital of 
a glory to France. In no case does he tamper with|his labours. The simplest biography of him un- 
wliat he considers his duty; he was always sincere,| avoidably involves such commendation, as casts 
even in his errors. Mornay is one of the very few|into the shade most other Christian excellence. 
who never sufier in the public opinion, because he is| And such an account of his services is a debt most 
ever the constant defender of the rights of humanity| righteously due to the Church of God; or rather, 
and conscience—rights which had never an abler ad-|/ to the merey and the grace ot God, which raised 
vocate. In the midst of opinions the most diverse, and| up so perfect a model of the Missionary character. 
the most opposed to each other, he remains the same] 'lT'o consider his deprecation as altogether sacred 
unchanging defender of those sacred principles: he is) and inviolable, would, therefore, be no less than to 
rationally pious amidst fanatics, and tolerant, though| defraud the world, and to dishonour Him who 
surrounded by intolerance.” “Mornay is great and| came to redeem the world. It would be a burning 
virtuous at whatever period, and in whatever cireum-| disgrace to the Christian name, it the Church 
stances we regard him. He opposes the fatal genius} were left without as full and distinct a memorial 
of the Guises when he perceives that genius a rebel|/as could be prepared, of what the Lord has done 
to the state: he labours to snatch a feeble prince from} tor his own cause, almost by the instrumentality 
the influence of disastrous counsels and a guilty mo-| of a single man. 
ther; as an ambassador to several courts, his only cre-| It is somewhat surprising that this work has 
dentials are his virtues and the name of his king. And| never beenachieved before. Six and thirty years 
he is as interesting in his private as he is admirable| have now elapsed since this eminent minister ot 
in his public life: as father, husband, friend, he attracts) Christ entered into rest: and we have now, for the 
us to him by proofs of the most affecting simplicity—} first time, before us, any thing like a digested nar- 
a simplicity which becomes sublime in a great mind.| rative of his labours, from his first entrance on the 
“As Mornay professed a religion long proscribed,|dtties of a Missionary in 1750, to the day of his 
most of our historians, either from party spirit or|/death in 1798, a period of nearly half a century! 





from fear, have either wholly omitted, or distorted the 
noblest actions of his life. Of the cowards who have 
calumniated him, nearly all have omitted to notice his 
noble and holy sentiments, his love of humanity, his 
devotedness to his country, his loyalty, and unshaken| 
integrity. A philosopher and a Christian, he approach- 
ed the powers of the earth only to demand justice 


The task, however, has frequently been in con- 
templation. The amiable and admirable Gericke 
—the venerable Kohlhoft, the coadjutor and suc- 
cessor of Swartz—the zealous and munificent 
Buchanan—the excellent Missionary Horst, each 
of them entertained the design. The execution 
of it, however, has, after all, been reserved for 
Dr. Pearson: and we ure now to give some ac- 





against persecution, indulgence and support for weak- | € 
ness, clemency and pardon for error.” count of the result of his inquiries. 

We conclude this necessarily imperfect sketch} The materials of his work have been rather 
with an extract from another eloquent writer—| more scanty than could be desired. The great 
Lacretelle, who in his Histoire des Guerres de la\ Missionary lett no collection of private papers. 
Religion, thus speaks of him: His official communications to the venerable So- 

“Of all the companions of Henry de Bourbon, he|ciety which employed him, were by no means 
who had the most authority in his council, and the) very frequent or copious; and, of these, the most 
greatest empire over his soul, was the severe Duplessis| important parts are dispersed throughout the So- 
Mornay. This Protestant stoic soon perceived that|ciety’s Reports. Some original letters and no- 
half virtues would prove a feeble barrier against the) tices, indeed, have been diligently gleaned from 
vices of his age. " He was at once a consummate war-| various other quarters; partly from Germany, 
rior, an admirable economist, a sincere and profound] partly from the fellow-labourers of Swartz, partly 
politician. It was with him that Henry de Bourbon| {rom several of his personal friends and corre- 
wrote his manifestoes, his letters to the king, the no-| spondents, partly from the Honourable John Sul- 
bles, and the third estate; the only papers of the times livan who was the resident at Tanjore in 1784 
in which we discover the heart. In them eloquence) and 1785, partly from Colonel Blackburne, who 
springs from nobleness of sentiment; even at this filled the same station many years immediately 
period, when a succession of great writers have puri- subsequent to thedeath of Swartz, and partly from 
fied and embellished the French language, no mani-| the records of the Indian government in this coun- 
festo can exhibit expressions more animated or ener-|try. Dr. P. would gladly have enriched his col- 
getic.” |lection from the correspondence of John Hudles- 

' 
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ton, Esq., with the venerable Missionary. This nions in the cause had brought over.”"* Now, ifa 
gentleman was a very valuable servant of the man like Bishop Heber carried out with him to 
company, and during many yearsa member of the India such mistaken prepossessions as he has 
honourable Court of Directors. His private let-/here confessed and retracted, it is by no means 
ters would probably have illustrated that interest- impossible that there may be persons, even at 
ing period of Swartz’s life, which connected him this day, labouring under similar misapprehen- 
with Serfogee, the Rajah of Tanjore. But Dr. sions. And if this should be so, we urgently re- 
Pearson regrets that he has been unable to obtain commend all such persons to do the memory of 
these papers from Mr. Hudleston’s suceessor. Swartz the very easy justice of looking through 
From such resources, however, as he has been|these two volumes. They may, if they please, 
able to command, he has compiled a simple, un-|pass over those portions, which threaten them 
ambitious, but very interesting narrative, which | with lassitude from the iteration of the same sen- 
exhibits the Apostolic man more distinctly to our timents. Nay, they may, if their stock of patience 
perceptions, than any former notice which has should run short, confine their attention to those 
ever been laid before the public. There may |parts of his biography which represent him in un- 
possibly be some persons, to whom certain| willing contact with secular interests and political 
portions of the recital may appear somewhat/transactions. The most cursory perusal cannot 
monotonous. The employments, the conver-/fail to disabuse them for ever of their unworthy 
eations, the correspondence, of a man whose|suspicions. They will rise from their task with a 
thoughts were incessantly fixed on the one thing full conviction that the heavens never looked upon 
needful, can scarcely be expected to supply that|a man more free from guile, or duplicity, or afti- 
variety of feverish excitement, which is produced fice of any kind. It is irresistibly evident that he 
by the representation of worldly adventure and no more thought of any intricate or circuitous path 
vicissitude. But the ear which is accustomed to to his object, than he thought of swindling or 
the solemn and majestic harmonies of Divine! picking pockets. ‘There never was a character of 
Truth, will experience no weariness from their|more entire simplicity and directness. He seems 
repetition. The theme of man’s redemption can to have walked throughout his life in a calm, se- 
scarcely pall upon the spiritual sense of any one/rene abstraction from all worldly metives. If we 
who habitually remembers that, simple as it may,are to judge purely by what is known of him, it 
be, it isa theme which eternity iteelf cannot ex-| would seem scarcely enough to say that he strog- 
haust. We will not, indeed, undertake to pro-|gled successfully against them, for he appears like 
nounce that the impatience and _fastidious-|one who was placed altogether beyond the reach 
ness of that important personage, the general of their disturbing power. To all fear, except the 
reader, might net have been better consulted by|fear of God, he was manifestly a stranger; and 
a process of retrenchment. But, nevertheless,}even the fear of God was merged and swallowed 
in a case like this, where what has been preserv-|up in love. His courage was that of a man who 
ed to us is, after all, little and precious—carye at] is conscious that he is living in a world where no 
quo t#—we confess that we greatly prefer a reli-|evil worth a thought could possibly happen to 
gious regard for every fragment, to the rejection| him, except the evil of falling inte wilful and im- 
of a single sentence which may gratily the ear of| penitent sin; and against this evil he felt a con- 
piety. stant security in the promises of divine mercy and 

itis a most remarkable circumstance that the|protection. If there is any thing in the narrative 
real character of Swartz was not properly under-| of his life which can tend to impair the interest of 
stood even by Bishop Heber, before he went to/it in the estimation of the world, it is the total ab- 
india. “I used to suspect,” he says, ‘‘that with|sence of any thing which looks like human in- 
many admirable qualities, there was too great al|firmity. We are literally in possession of no- 
mixture of intrigue in his character; that he was|thing which tends to fix the slightest or minutest 
too much of a political prophet; and that the vene-|blot upon his name. His virtue, so far as is re- 
ration which the heathen paid him, and still pay|corded, was (if we may so apply the words) with- 
him, and which almost regards him as a superior|out spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. The 
heing, putting crowns and burning lights ae fond nearest approach, which we have been able to 
his statue, was purchased by some unwarranta-|detect, even to a momentary commotion of his 
ble compromise with their prejudices.” He adds, |temper, was occasioned by what he conceived tobe 
however, immediately, “I find | was quite mis-|a most pernicious abandonment of saving doctrine. 
taken. He was really one of the most active and|He had received from some friend a volume of 
fearless, as he was one of the most successful of] Sermons by Dr. Price, the celebrated Dissenting 
missionaries who have appeared since the Apos-|Minister. The following isthe language in which 





tles. To say that he was disinterested in regard 
to money is nothing. He was perfectly regardless 
of power; and renown never seemed to aflect him, 
even so far as to affect an outward show of humi- 
lity. His temper was perfectly simple, open, and 
cheertul: and in his political negotiations (employ- 
ments which he never sovnght for, but which fell 
in his way,) he never pretended to impartiality, 
but acted as the avowed, though the successful 
and judicious agent, of the orphan prince entrust- 
ed to his care; and from aitempting whose con- 
version to Christianity, he seems to have ab- 
stained from a feeling of honour. His other 


converts were between six and seven thousand; 
besides those whom his predecessore and compa- 





he speaks of them; ‘Dr. Price’s book of Sermons 
was sent tome. I perused them, was shocked ati 
the doctrine, cut the book to pieces, and buried it. 
They destroy the foundation of happiness, and 
true holiness. What can they build? Paul was 
another master builder, who knew of no other 
foundation than Jesus Christ.” (vol. ii. p. 255.) 
This may be thought by some to look like angry 
vehemence of spirit. But, even se—we suspect it 
was anger of which an Apostle would hardly have 
been ashamed. At all events, it spent itself only 
on the impassive volume; and, so far, it resembles 
the curse pronounced upon the barren fig-tree. 





| 


| *Heb. Journ. vol. ii. p. 461 
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Ifany, however, should feel unable to forgive this}among his brothers and sisters. His next was, to 
holy man for the pareness of his memory from all refuse an advantageous opportunity of entering the 
taint of imputation, they may console themselves ministry at home. On the 8th ot August, 1749, 
with the reflection that he could not have been he set out for Copenhagen for the purpose of re- 
altogether faultless; although, as his biographer ceiving holy orders. On the 8th of the following 
observes, ““‘whatever may have been his failings December, he arrived in London, where he and 
and infirmities, they were known only to himsell)his two reverend brethren, Poltzenhagen and 
and his God.” | Hutteman, remained six weeks, learning the Eng- 
With regard to the intellectual powers of lish language, and making preparations for their 
Swartz, it will be remarked by those who consult voyage. In January, 1750, he and his companions 
these memoirs, that they were not of an order’embarked for India, as Missionaries engaged by 
which inspires, at once, admiration and despair. the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Had his life been devoted merely to literature, it On the 16th of July following he had reached India, 
is probable that he might never have been able to and by the 30th was settled at Tranquebar. Such 
establish for himselfa very commanding reputation.| was his diligence, that imless than four months he 
His abilities were eminently practical. The ta-| qualified himselfto preach in Tamul. He deliver- 
lents which he possessed, if separately contem-|ed his first sermon in that language on the 23d of 
plated, were not of a much more powerful or ex-- November, 1750, in Ziegenbald’s Church. From 
alted cast than we find very frequently exemplified this period commenced that wonderful course of 
among the sons of men. But in their combination labour, which continued without intermission for 
they were admirable. They produced together) upwards of eight and forty years; and which have 
that sort of harmony which indicates what is furnished the world with a perfect pattern of mis- 
usually called a sound mind. There was no|sionary zeal and faithfulness. 
undue predominance of any one capacity: none of} Of course, it is utterly impossible for us to con- 
that irregular movement which is the result of duct our readers throughout the whole progress of 
sluggishness in one faculty, and excess of activity these sustained exertions. We can do no more 
inanother. It is scarcely to be supposed that any than endeavour to select such particulars as may 
one whose heart was so warm should be destitute best illustrate the methods by which, under the 
of the imaginative power. But, if he possessed it,'blessing and guidance of the Eternal Spirit, be 
it was in strict subordination to more solid and made the south of India the principal scene of the 
applicable qualities. His mind never wasted itself triumphs of the Gospel in our Asiatic Empire. 
in visionary excursions: or if it ever wandered be-| The first object of attention, then, is the mode 
yond the sphere of the duties which lay before him, he adopted tor winning over the slaves of a stupid, 
it was to expatiate in the regions where the spi- frivolous and sensual superstition to the purity 
rits of the blessed shall behold the face of God. and the simplicity which is in Christ. With refer- 
His mental endowments, in short, were precisely ence to this point, we find that Swartz was accus- 
such as signally to entitle him to the praise of a tomed to make daily excursions both among the 
wise map. Rut the grand secret of his usefulnese, Christians and unconverted natives, generally in 
his influence, and his renown, was, that he drew company with one of the elder brethren. At that 
his resources from the fountain of all sudiciency, time there were seven or eight missionaries at 
even from Christ, the power of God, and the wis-;Tranquebar. Of these four or five occasionally 
dom of God. ‘went out, attended by one or both of the country 
The birth-place of Swartz was the small Prus-| priests; each missionary being followed by a cate- 
sian Town of Sonnenburg. He was born in Octo-|chist, or assistant, and some of the school-boys of 
ber 1726. His parents were respectable. His,the first class. They divided themselves, either 
mother eminently pious. On her death-bed she singly, or in parties of two, among the neighbour- 
declared to her husband, and the pastor who at-jing towns and villages, conversing with the na- 
tended her, that she had dedicated her son to the/tives, endeavouring to convince them of their 
Lord, and begged that he might be educated for'error, and to persuade them to embrace the reli- 
the ministry. At the age of eight vears he was gion of the gospel. This was a regular and stated 
sent to the town Grammar Sc‘iool. His impres- proceeding. {n addition to this. every individual 
sions during childhood appear to have been serious. belonging to the mission was always on the watch 
It was his custom, even then to retire into solitude, for every promising occasion of uttering a word in 
and pour forth his heart before God. If he was season to persons with whom they might be ca- 
ever conscious of acting wrong, he could never re-'sually brought into contact. In this peculiar line 
gain his peace of mind till he had implored the Di-|of duty Swartz appears to have been without a ri- 
vineforgiveness. His religious feelings, however, val. His imperturbable temper—his winning be- 
agement fora time; and when he wus removed nevolence—his perfect self possession—his simple 
to Custrin, inorder to his preparation for the Uni-/and heavenly-minded wisdom—his entire mastery 
versity, he fell into thoughtless company, by which, of all the most effective topics, and productee 
his principles were considerably shaken. in 1746, arguments, connected with the subject—his felicity 
he removed to Halle, where his devotional habits,of application to the prevailing habits of thought 
experienced a revival. It was here that he was and feeling among the natives—and, lastly, (as his 
induced to turn his attention to the study of the|residence among them became prolonged,) his 
Tamul language, with a view to employment in consummate and minute acquaintance with the 
correctin “the press of a Tamul edition of the Bi- follies and absurdities of their system,—all these 
ble and a Tract in the same tongue, under the su- perfections were so combined in him, as to “give 
rintendence of the late Missionary Schultz.|the world assurance of a man” who seemed to be 
While he was thus engaged, he heard of inquiries|set apart, as it were, from his mother’s womb, to 
for new Missionaries to India. He immediately |do the work of an evangelist. One is tempted, by 
formed a resolution to offer himself for that im-|the contemplation of these endowments, to ima- 
portant destination. Having obtained his father’s|gine what the effect must be, it men like him 
consent, his first step was to divide his patrimony were scattered by hundreds and by thousands over 
Vor. XXV.—No. 145. D 
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the face of Hindostan. With the actual success| insufficient for the formation of a community, made 
of this one man before our eyes, we cannot well|up of perfect and consistent Christians. may be all 
conceive how the corrupt and “dark idolatries” of|very true. It is just nothing more than might rea- 
the land could long maintain their ground before |sonably be anticipated by any but the most visiona- 
a succession of such preachers. That God can, by |ry enthusiasts. But that men like Swartz and his 
the breath of his mouth, raise up such men in/f{ellow-labourers should be such fools or knaves, 
troops and multitudes, cannot of course be the sub-|as to open a vile sanctuary for despicable and 
ject of doubt. And if the dominion of Christ is|profligate outcasts, is, on the face of it, absolute- 
eventually to prevail through an outpouring of the|ly incredible. They who can deliberately affirm 
Spirit of God, we have only to figure to ourselves|this, must be in the very gall of bitterness. And 
his mighty operation in overshadowing the regions they who have been imposed upon by such fictions, 
of idolatry by a cloud of such witnesses as Swartz./have only to consider the spirit of sobriety and 
The process might, in a certain sense, be deemed watchfulness which presided over the admission 
miraculous. But it would be an economy of mira-|of the converts into the church of Christ. If 
cles, which would appeal direetly to the hearts,|/this should fail to satisfy them, we really know 
and the consciences, and the understandings of/not what can be said, but that their judgment 
men. And if this be so, how can we better acquit;must be secretly perverted by the very wanton- 
ourselves of our responsibility towards the degrad-| ness of scepticism—in a word, by an evil heart of 
ed millions of our eastern empire, than by labour-| unbelief. 
ing, humbly and instrumentally. in conformity to} With reference to this subject, we may, in this 
the plan by which the providence of God may! place, very properly appeal to the triumphant, 
hereafter condescend to work. If the precept ‘“Go,| though calm and temperate, vindication, by which 
preach the gospel to every nation under heaven,” Swartz himself, more than thirty years after- 
were written as in flame upon the hearts of Eng-| wards, poured confusion upon this miserable brood 
lishmen, can we doubt that the Lord of the Har- of slanders. In 1793, a resolution was passed by 
vest would answer their prayers, by raising up an'a Committee of the House of Commons, to the 
abundance of labourers like unto the wise and effect, that it was the bounden duty of the British 
apostolic Swartz. Legislature to provide for the religious and moral 
Another remarkable feature in the proceedings improvement of the Hindoos. In the course of the 
of Swartz and his associates, was their scrupulous debate on this subject, Sir Montgomery Campbell 
care inthe preparation of those whom they had (who had held an official situation at Madras) 
converted from idolatry, for the Christian Sacra-| gave his decided vote against the proposition, and 
ment of Baptism. This preparation was regular-|reprobated the notion of converting the natives. 
ly carried on at stated periods of the year. Seve-| “It is true,” he is reported to have said, “that mis- 
ral of the missionaries were occasionally employ-|sionaries have made proselytes of the Pariahs; but 
ed with different parties of the natives at the same they were the lowest order of the people, and had 
time. No less than twenty of such preparatory even degraded the religion they professed to em- 
lectures and instructions were given in the course brace. Mr. Swartz, whose character was held so de- 
of the year 1751. This department of labour was) servedly high, could not have any reason to boast of 
generally committed to the junior missionaries,| the purity of his followers: they were proverbial for 
whenever they were sufficiently conversant with) their profligacy. An instance occurred to his recol- 
the native language. The exercise was admirably| lection perfectly in point. Mr. Swartz had been 
fitted to make those engaged in it familiar with their| preaching for many hours to this caste of proselytes 
work; while the seniors were thus left more at lei-|on the heinousness of theft, and, in the heat of his 
sure, for the purposes of correspondence, and for} discourse had taken off his stock; when that and his 
other arduous duties of their calling. It is further! gold buckle were stolen by one of his virtuous and 
to be observed, that the care of the missionaries|enlightened congregation. In such a description of 
was not confined to the object of ascertaining the) natives did the doctrine of the missionaries operate. 
wroficiency of the catechumens in religious know-| Men of high caste would spurn at the idea of changing 
lode. It was extended to their personal habits) the religion of their ancestors.” 
and dispositions. If their apprehension was slow,| Now let us turn from this precious version of 
or their sincerity doubtful. they were put off to the| the incident in question, to the fact, as stated by 
next season of preparation. The period of proba-| Swartz in a letter to the secretary of the Society. 
tion for baptism was sometimes extended for se-| “About seventeen years ogo, when I resided at 





veral months, in orévr that the missionaries might 
have a better opportunity of observing the moral 
character of the converts, and also of informing 
themselves respecting the previous conduct of} 
those candidates who came to them from distant 
places. Such exemplary caution would, of course, 
deprive the labourers of all chance of astonishing 
the world by such prodigious drafts of proselytes 
as are said to have filled the nets of De Nobili or 
Xavier. But the whole scheme of proceeding is 
such as to demolish, at once, the silly and malig- 
nant calumnies which have trequently been circu- 
lated in this country, relative to the efforts of our 
Christian brethren for evangelizing India. We 
have been frequently, and very confidently, as- 





sured that the Christian congregations are, in 
reality, nothing more than the sweepings and off- 


Trichinopoly, I visited the ecngregation at Tanjore. 
In my road, I arrived very early ata village inhabited 
by collaries (regular bred thieves.).... When I 
arrived at one of these villages, called Pndaloor, I 
took off my stock, putting it upon a sand-bank. Ad- 
vancing a little, to look out for the man who carried 
my linen clothes, I was regardless of my stock; at 
which time some thievish boys carvial it away. 
When the inhabitants heard of the theft, they desired 
me to confine all the boys, and to punish them as se- 
verely as I pleased. But I refused to do that, not 
thinking that the trifle which I had lost was worth so 
much trouble. That such boys, whose fathers are 
professed thieves, should commit a theft, can be no 
matter of wonder. All the inhabitants of that village 
are heathens: not one Christian family was fownd 
therein. Many of our gentlemen, travelling through 


scourings of Indian society! That the utmost vigi-|that village, have been robbed. The trifle of a buckle, 


lance of their instructors and guardians should be' therefore, I did not lose by a Christian, as Mr. M. 
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Campbell will have it,but by heathen boys. Neither|the congregation at Madras, a!l lamented his depar- 
did I preach at thattime. Mr. C. says that I preached|ture, And at Madras, he is esteemed by the governor, 
two hours. I did not as much as converse with apy|and many other gentlemen, to this day. 
man. This poor story, totally misrepresented, 1s al-! “Tt is a most disayreeable task to speak of one’s self. 
leged by Mr. C. to prove the protligacy of Christians | However, I hope that the honourable Society will not 
whom he called, with a sneer, vir/uous and enlight-| look upon some observations which I am about to 
ened people. li he has no better proof, his conclusion | make, as a vain and sinful boasting, but rather as a 
is built upon a bad foundation, and I shall not admire) nec essary self-defence. Neither the missionaries, nor 
his logic: truth is against him. Neither is it true,|any of the Christians, have hurt the welfare of the 
that the best part of those people who have been in-/ country 
structed, are pariahs. Had Mr.C. visited,evenonce,| ‘In the course of the late war, the fort of Tanjore 
our ehurch, he would have observed, that more than| was in a very critical condition. A powerful enemy 
two thirds were of the higher caste: and soit is at ite was near; the people in the fort numerous; and not 
quebar and Vepery.”—vol. 1. pp. 288-290. provisions even for the garrison. ‘There was grain 
Upon seeing this victorious statement, Mr. M.jenough in the country, but we had no bullocks to 
Campbell thought fit to write an apology to|bring it into the fort. When the country people for- 
Swartz; assuring him that his speech had been|merly brought paddy into the fort, the rapacious du- 
erroneously reported—aund so forth. In the mean|bashes deprived them of their due pay. Hence, all 
time, however, the speech, or the report of it, had|/confidence was lost; so that the inhabitants drove 
gone abroad throughout the empire; and had.| 





jaway their cattle, refusing to assist the fort. The 
doubtless, established, to the satisfaction of the|late rajah ordered, nay, entreated the people, by his 
public, that the houses of prayer of the Hindoo|managers, to come and help us; but all was in vain. 
Christians were little better than dens of thieves!| “At last, the rajah said to one of our principal gen- 
We cannot resist this opportunity of laying be-|tlemen,— We all, vou end I, have lost our credit; let us 
fore our readers the remainder of Swariz’s letter.|(ry whether the inhabitants will trust Mr. Swartz. Ac- 
It will form rather along extract, but a very valu-|cordingly he sent me a blank paper, empowering me 
able one. It displays, in its perfection, the meek-|to make a proper agreement with the people. There 
ness of wisdom. It shows tlie prodigious ascen-| Was no time for hesitation. The sepoys tell down as 
dency which Swartz had acquired, purely by the|dead people, being emaciated with hunger. Our 
force of Christian integrity, over the minds ef the/streets were lined with dead corpses every morning 
natives of every class. And, lastly. it will enable}Our condition was deplorable. T sent, therefore, let 
the reader to estimate rightly the monstrous mis-|ters every where round about, promising to pay every 
representations with which the missionary causejone with my own hands; and to indemnify them fos 
was then assailed. We hold that to those whojthe loss of every bullock which might be taken by the 
may never have seen it before, this one documentjenemy. In one or two days, I got above a thousand 
is, of itself, well worth the whole price of thesejoxen, and sent one of our catechists and other Chris- 
two volumes. |tians into the country. They went at the risk of their 
“Our intention,” continues Swartz, “is not to buast:|lives, made all possible haste, and brought into the 
but this I may safely say, that many of those who! fort, in a wery short time, eichty thousand kalams. By 
have been instructed, have left this world with com-|this means the fort was saved. When all was over, I 
fort, and with a well-grounded hope of everlasting paid the people, (even with some money which be- 
life. That some of those who have been instructed longed to others,) made them asmall present, and sent 
and baptized have abused the benefit of instruction, is| them home 
certain, But all sincere servants of God, nay,even| “The next year, when Colonel Braithwaite, with 
the apostles, have experienced this grief. jhis whole detachment, was made prisoner, Major Al- 
“Tt is asserted, that a missionary is a disgrace to! cock command this fort, and behaved very kindly to 
any country. Lord Macartney, and the late General|the poor starving people. We were then a second 
Coote, would have entertained a very diferent opi- time inthe same miserable condition. The enemy 
nion. They and many other gentlemen know and always invaded the country when the harvest was 
acknowledge, that the missionaries have been benefi- nigh at hand. I was again desired to try my former 
cial to government, and a comfort to the country. expedient, and succeeded. The people knowing that 
This I am able to prove in the strongest manner. they were not to be deprived of their pay, came with 
Many gentlemen, who live now in England and in their cattle. But now the danger was greater, as the 


’ 


this country would corroborate my assertion. enemy was very near. The hristians conducted 
“That the Rev. Mr. Gericke has been of eminent!the inhabitants to proper places, ely with no small 
service at Cuddalore, every gentleman, who was at/danger of losing their lives. According/y they wept, 


that place when the war broke out, knows. He was and ment, and supplicad the fort with grain When the 
the instrument, in the hands of Providence, by which! people were paid, I strictly inquired whether any of 
Cuddalore was saved from plunder and bloodshed. the Christians had taken from them a present. They 
He saved many gentlemen from becoming prisoners all said, ‘No, no! As we were regularly paid, we of- 
to Hyder, which Lord Macartney kindly acknow- fered to your catechist a cloth of small value, but he 
ledged. labsolutely refused it.’ 

“When Negapatam, that rich and populous city,) ‘But Mr. M. Campbell says, that the Christians 
fell into the deepest poverty, by the unavoidable con-|are profligate to a proverb. If he were near me, I 
sequences of war, Mr. Gericke behaved like a father| would explain to him who are the profligate people 
to the distressed inhabitants. He forgot that he had| who drain the country. When a dubash, in the space 
a family to provide for. Many impoverished families|of ten or fifteen years, scrapes together two, three, or 
were supported by him; so that when I, a few months}four lacks of pagodas, is not this extortion a bigh de- 
ago, preached and administered the sacramentin that|gree of profligacy?) Nay, government was obliged to. 

lace, I saw many who owed their own and their chil-}send an order that three of those Genioo dubashes 
dren’s lives to his disinterested care. Surely this, my/should quit the Tanjore country, ‘The enormous 
friend, could not be called a disgrace to that place | crimes committed by them filled the country with 
When the honourable Society ordered him to attend! complaints; but I have no mind te enumerate them, 
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“It is asserted, that the inhabitants of the country)their money and interest in an appointed district. lt 
would suffer by missionaries. If they are sincere) is needless to mention the consequences. 
Christians, it is impossible that the inhabitants should; “When the collaries committed great outrages, in 
suffer any damage by them; if they are not what they) their plundering expeditions, sepoys were sent out to 
profess to be, they ought to be dismissed. ‘adjust matters; but it had no effect. Government de- 

“When Sir Archibald Campbell was governor, and sired me to inquire into the thievish business. I there- 
Mr. M. Campbell his private secretary, the inhabitants fore sent letters to the head collaries. They appeared. 
of Tanjore were so miserably oppressed by the ma-| We found out, in some degree, how wack the Tan- 
nager and the Madras dubashes, that they quitted the jore, and Tondimans, and the nabobs’ collaries, had 
country. Of course, all cultivation ceased. In the!stolen; and we insisted upon restoration, which was 
month of June it should commence; but nothing was done accordingly. At last, all gave it in writing, that 
done, even at the beginning of September. Every|they would steal no more. This promise they kept 
one dreaded the calamity of a famine. I entreated| very well for eight months, and then they began their 
the rajah to remove that shameful oppression, and to'old work; however, not as before. Had that inspection 
recall the inhabitants. He sent them word that jus-|over their conduct been continued, they might have 
tice should be done to them; but they disbelieved his;been made useful people. I insisted upon their culti- 
promises. He then desired me to write to them, a1.d | vating their fields, which they readily did. But if the 
to assure them, that he, at my intercession, would|\demands become exorbitant, they have no resource, 
show kindness to them. Idid so. All immediately/as they think, but of plundering. 
returned; and first ol all, the kallar (or, as they are At length, some ot the thievish collaries desired to 
commonly called, collaries,) believed my word; so be instructed. I said, ‘I am obliged to instruct you; 
that seven thousand men came back en one day. The'but I am afraid you will prove very bad Christians.’ 
other inhabitants followed their example. When |) Their promises were fair. I instructed them; and 
exhorted them to exert themselves to the utmost, be-' when they had a tolerable knowledge, I baptized them. 
cause the time for cultivation was almost lost, they'I then exhorted them to steal no more, but to work in- 
replied in the following manner:— As you have showed dustriously. After that I visited them, and, having 
kindness to us, you shall not have reason to repent of it:' examined their knowledge, I desired to see their work. 
we intend to work night and day, to show our regard 1 observed with pleasure that their fields were excel- 
for you. Sir Archibald Campbell was happy when |lently cultivated. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘one thing remains 
he heard of it: and we had the satisfaction of having a'to be done. You must pay your tribute readily, and 
better crop than the preceding year. not wait till it is exacted by military force;’ which, 

“As there was hardly any administration of justice, otherwise, is their custom. Soon after that, I found 
I begged and entreated the rajah to establish it in his|that they had paid off their tribute exactly. The only 
country. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘let me know wherein my|complaint against those Christian collaries was that 
people are oppressed.’ I did so. He immediately|they refused to go upon plundering expeditions, as 
consented to my proposal, and told his manager, that they had done before. 


he should feel his indignation, if the oppression did) “Now, I am well aware that some will accuse me of 
not cease immediately, But as he soon died, he did| having boasted. I confess the charge willingly, but lay 
pot see the execution. all the blame upon those who have constrained me to 


“When the present rajah began his reign, I put Sir commit that folly. I might have enlarged my account; 
Archibald Campbell in mind of that necessary point.|bat, fearing that some characters would have suffered 
He desired me to make a plan for a court of justice;|by it, 1 stop here. One thing, however, I affirm, be- 
which I did; but it was soon neglected by the servants! fore God and man, THat 1F CHRISTIANITY, IN ITS PLAIN 
of the rajah, who commonly sold justice to the best|aND UNDISGUISED FORM, WERE PROPERLY PROMOTED, THE 
bidder. {COUNTRY WOULD NOT Slt FFER, BUT BE BENEFITTED BY IT. 

“When the honourable Company took possession of| “If Christians were employed in some important 
the country during the war, the plan for introducing! offices, they should, if they misbehaved, be dou ly pu- 
justice was re-assumed, by which many pa were/nished; but to reject them entirely, is not right, and 
made happy. But when it was restored to the rajah,|discourageth. 
the former irregularities took place. | “The glorious God and our blessed Redeemer com- 

“During the assumption, government desired me to: manded his apostles to preach the gospel to all na- 
assist the gentlemen collectors. The district towards|tions. The knowledge of God, of his divine perfec- 
the west of Tanjore had been very much neglected, so/tions, and of his mercy to mankind, may be -abused; 
that the water-courses had not been cleansed for the|but there is no other method of reclaimin men, than 
last fifteen years. I proposed that the collector should) by instructing them well. To hope that the heathens 
advance five hundred pagodas to cleanse them. He) will lead a good life without the knowledge of God, is 
consented, if I would inspect the business. The work) a chimera. 
was begun and finished, being superinten ted by Chris-| “The praise bestowed on the heathens of this coun- 
tians. All that part of the country rejoiced in getting! try by many of our historians, is refuted by a close ¢| 
one hundred thonsand kalams more than before. The) might almost say, a superficial) inspection of their 
inhabitants confessed that, instead of one kalam, they! lives. Many historical works are more like a romance 
now reaped four. | than history. Many gentlemen here are astonished 

“No native has suffered by Christians; none has) how some historians have prostituted their talents by 
complained of it. On the contrary, one of the richest! writing fables. 
inhabitants said to me, ‘Sir, if you send a person tous,} “I am now on the brink of eternity; but to this mo- 
send us one who has learned all your ten command-|ment I declare that I do not repent of having spent 
ments.’ For he and many hundred natives had been forty-three years here in the service of my divine Mas- 

resent when I explained the Christian doctrine to|ter. Who knows but God may remove some of the 
eathen and Christians. | great obstacles to the propagation of the gospel? Should 

“The inhabitants dread the conduct of a Madras/a reformation take place amongst the Europeans, it 
dubash. These people lend money to the rajah, at an| would no doubt be the greatest blessing to the country. 
exorbitant interest, and then are permitted to collect | “These observations I beg leave to lay before the 
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honourable Society, with my humble thanks for all 
their benefits bestowed on this work, and sincere 
wishes that their pious and generous endeavours to 
disseminate the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
may be beneficial to many thousands. 
“I am sincerely, Reverend and dear Sir, 
“Your affectionate brother and humble servant, 


“C. F. Swarrz.” 

vol. ii. pp. 290—301. 

It is almost needless to repeat here, that among} 
the principal circumstances which established the| 
commanding reputation of Swartz, was the un-| 
impeachable purity of his life. There was not, in| 
his composition, a single element of fanatical aus-| 
terity. But, nevertheless, his own personal habits 
were of such extreme simplicity, as to invest him 
with a character of the highest sanctity, especially 
in the eyes of those who adopted, or who admired 
the ascetic life. He literally laid aside every 
weight, that he might run with patience and alac- 
rity the race that was set before him. In the first 
place, it is clear that when once his hand was on 
the plough, he never looked back. He evidently 
left his country without the slightest hope or in- 
tention to return. He had a heart overflowing 
with the kindest affections: and yet he devoted 
himself to a life of celibacy. This course of self- 
denial relieved him from the galling load of do- 
mestic cares and responsibilities; and it moreover 
enabled him to carry his contempt for wealth to a 
length, which alone was sufficient to secure for 
him the honours of a saint. He no more dreamed 
of accumulating money for himself, than he thought 
of accumulating hats, or coats, or trousers. In 
his estimation, the faithless mammon was but a) 
drudge, to be employed in the service of charity | 
and holiness. His only riches were his converts: 
and whenever he sent forth another catechist, to| 
administer to the spiritual wants of a distant flock, 
he despatched him with infinitely more joy and 
pride of heart, than if he had been sending a stew- 
ard to collect the rents and profits of some new 
and flourishing possession. The effect was, a 
universal confidence in his entire disinterested- 
ness and singleness of purpose; and this proved a 
magazine of strength to him, in the prosecution 
of his labours. It gave him access to all ranks 
and conditions of men. “That man, they thought, 
must indeed be holy, who, without the slightest 
appearance of effort or ostentation, was elevated 
above the motives and the passions which master- 
ed, and often degraded, the rest of mankind. Hin- 
doo and Mussulman, Prince and Brahmin, all were 
ready for familiar converse with the venerable, 
self-denying.and heavenly-minded Frank. Though 
his faith was different from their own, he evident- 
ly belonged to an order, which men of every faith 
are unable to look upon without reverence and 
admiration. He was manifestly one who had 
overcome the world. 

But this is not all. It has frequently been the 
subject of remark, even among intelligent and re- 
ligious Europeans, resident in India, that our mis- 
sionaries have not always been sufficiently atten- 
tive to the prejudices of the Hindoos. In this 
respect, the conduct of Swartz appears to have 
been beyond all praise. He seems to have dis- 








cerned the precise line between unworthy com- 
romise of the truth, and abrupt assault upon 
alsehood. He never forbore to declare the whole 
counsel of God; he sutlered no opportunity to es- 
cape, of warning the heathen that they should 





turn from idols, to serve Him who is the Father 
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of all Spirits. He never disguised or modified the 
unpalatable doctrine of man’s degeneracy and cor- 
ruption. But yet this was all done with so much 
patience, with so much kindness, with such a mas- 
tery in the art of speaking the truth in love, that 
there is not an instance known or recorded, of any 
heathen leaving his presence with a fecling of per- 
sonal irritation or <iiane. Many, doubtless, have 
retired with emotions of compunction and of 
shame. But this disturbance was never connect- 
ed with any thing like displeasure against the 
faithful monitor. ‘They had experienced that the 
truth had searched them; but they were without 
the slightest touch of resentment towards the lips 
which uttered it. Such was the fidelity, and such 
the skill, with which he set forth the words of eter- 
nal life, that even Brahmins were perpetually 
heard to confess, that his sayings were unrebuka- 
ble. Yes, the very dealers in priestcraft, the 
earthly gods themselves, often avowed, that noth- 
ing but inveterate sensuality and avarice could 
resist his doctrine. They felt, and they acknow- 
ledged, that the Christian law was holy, and just, 
and good. But they also scrupled not to allow, that 
there was a law in their members which warred 
against it, and kept them in captivity to the law of 
sin. If they did not tremble when they heard of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
they at least listened with patience and courtesy. 
And this they never would have done, if the 
preacher had commenced with rude, sarcastic, 
unfeeling aggression upon opinions and practices 
which had been handed down, through immemo- 
rial time, from generation to generation. And the 
consequence of all this was, that even when the 
Gospel failed to seize upon their heart, and to dis- 
arm the strong man within, it still secured atten- 
tion, and respect, and honour. And this was one im- 
portant step towards obtaining a more tree course 
for the word of God, among those hearts who 
were simpler, and who were less formidably en- 
tangled in the snares of worldly pleasure and am- 
bition. 

One or two instances may be here recorded of 
the judgment and address with which Swartz was 
in the habit of dealing with the prejudices of the 
natives. Among those prejudices, that of caste is 
notoriously the most difficult to encounter. ‘The 
following extract will show with what wisdom, 
and with what success, he contrived to soften the 
collision which this institution had a tendency to 
produce even in Christian congregations:— 

“Concerning the question about castes,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘both at Tranouebar and here, our congrega 
tions consist of nearly an equal number of the higher 
and the Jower.’ He then refers particularly to the 
difficulty which naturally arose as to the intercourse 
between natives of diflercnt castes, even after their 
conversion to that divine religion, which, while it in- 
variably recognises the distinctions of rank in civil 
society, teaches that all are brethren, as the children 
of the same eemmon father, and the disciples of the 
same meek and lowly Saviour. ‘Here,’ he continues, 
‘the men and women of the higher caste, sit on one side 
of the church, and on the other, those of the lower. 

“I have carefully avoided all unnecessary re- 
straint, and thus have met with fewer difficulties. 
Even at the administration of the sacrament, soime- 
times one or other of the lower caste has first ap- 
proached to receive it, without producing any unplea- 
sant sensation. Should you visit our church on a 
Sunday, you would observe with surprise the clean 
appearance of the lower caste, so that one might often 
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take them for the higher. What renders them pecu-|yery hour, each admonition may not be altogether 
larly obnoxious, is their feeding upon dead cattle. 1 superfluous. With reference, more especially, to 
have always expressed the utmost abhorrence of spch the prejudices of caste, let it always be remem- 
a eustom, and positively declared that I would not bered that a Brahmin regards the gross and car 


allow it; and, accordingly, I hardly know any instance} nivorous practices of the Pariah, witha feeling of 


of ithere. ‘The country priests and catechists gene-| disgust and horror which is but faintly imagined 
rally belong to one of the higher castes. The cate-| to our conceptions by a recolleetion of what would 
chist Gabriel is, indeed, of the lower; but notwith-j|be our emotions on beholding a human being 
standing this, he converses freely with people of a|searching the ditches for the careass of a dead 
higher class, as he pays particular attention to|dog to feed upon. This is no exaggeration. Let 
cleanliness in his dress. In the interior of the country, us add to all the qualms of physical loathing, the 
such intercourse is certainly not soeasy. 1 was lately) recoil of religious abhorrence, and then, we shall 
invited to the house of a heathen of the higher caste, have some notion of what is to be endured by a 
when the pariah catechist came to me. I called to!man of the sacred order in India, when brought 
him, ‘Stop; I will come to you;’ the sutterir, that is,/into contact with persons, who, not only trans- 
the people of the higher caste, have not learned to be’ gress the vegetable diet, but often gorge them- 
humble: they are proud sinners yet—we must bear selves upon carrion. All this was well known to 
with them. This they were not willing to admit, and) Swartz,and was never for a moment forgotten by 
accordingly showed kindness to the catechist. Inan-\him. It is evident, from the whole tenor of his 
other place, in the house of a heathen, many people life, that such matters formed one subject of his 
assembled, whom I catechised and prayed with, and! diligent and faithfulstudy. From the above anec- 


we even had divine service there on a Sunday. The dotes it appears that, so far as the institution of 


master of the house sat down at my feet, listening caste was connected with feelings of selfish, un- 
with great attention. O! that we could spend more charitable, and pharisaic arrogance, so far it was 
time among them. Things would then soon assume the object of his rebuke. But thus far he went, 
ajnore promising appearance. We preach to high and no further. Instead of attempting to trample 
and low, that Jesus Christ is our wisdom, our righte-|down the prejudices of men of high caste, by giv- 


ousness, our sanctification, and our redemption.”— ing encouragement to customs from which their 
vol. ii. pp. 153-155. ‘animal and moral temperament revolted, his am- 


The following is another remarkable instance of bition was to correct and mitigate every thing in 
the union of the wisdom of the serpent with the the practice of the inferior orders, which might 


simplicity of the dove:— perpetuate and embitter the mutual alienation of 


“He was waiting one morning in the ante-chamber the different classes. His own personal habits, 
of the palace at Tanjore, for an interview with the/all this while, were such as to give the least pos- 
rajah, when he was thus accosted by a Brahmin, who sible offence, even to the most sensitive and scru- 
was attending there for the same purpose. ‘Mr. pulous Brahmin. They were so nearly assimi- 
Swartz, do you not think it a very bad thing to touch'lated to the abstemiousness and simplicity of the 
a pariah?’ ‘O yes,’ replied the venerable missionary, holiest men among the natives, that the dleanents 
‘a very bad thing.’ The Brahmin, however, perceiv-| of repulsion between himself and them retained no 
ing by his manner that more was meant than express- perceptible influence. He, accordingly, was en- 
ed, asked again, ‘But, Mr. Swartz, what do you mean abled to meet them, as it were upon common 
by a pariah?’ ‘I mean,’ the good man answered, ‘al\ground, to discuss the solemn proposal, Jf Jeho- 
thief, a liar, a slanderer, a drunkard, an adulterer, a! rah be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow 
proud man.’ ‘O then,’ said the Brahmin, hastily in-|/him. We repeat, therefore, that it would be a 
terrupting him, ‘we are all pariahs.’ Thus was he|blessed thing for India, if the example of Swartz 
made to perceive how insignificant, in the missiona-|were constantly in the recollection, not merely of 
ry’s opinion, was his boasted superiority over the pa-| missionaries and clergyrven, but of Europeans of 
nah: while the lesson was calculated to teach him the/every class and profession in that country. We 
only distinction, in the sight of God, between one manjare satisfied, that a kind and considerate attention 
and another.”"—vol. ii. pp. 155, 156. ‘to the native peculiarities would do wonders to 

Now we would earnestly recommend these in-'strengthen the attachment and confidence which 
cidents to the attention of all Europeans in India,|our countrymen have already won by their atten- 
of whatever rank or occupation. If there be any/|tion to still weightier matters. 
individuals now extant in that country, whofancy} But there was one cause of obstruction and 
that the furtress of the native prepossessions may jdifficulty, which, in common with all other mis- 
be reduced by assault—if there be any who ima-|sionaries, Swartz often found, if possible, still 
gine that the superstitions of the Hindoos are to|more unmanageable than the superstitious habits 
be beaten down by the slaughter of cows and/of the country; namely, the pestilent moral exam- 
bullocks—if there be any who suppose that the/ple of the generality of Europeans. This was as 
Mussulmans are either to be gained or bullied by|a lion constantly starting up in his way, for an ad- 
our ostentatious banqueting on things which they|versary against him; and it must have tasked his 
deem abominable—let all such persons learn wis-|courage and address to the very utmost. No 
dom and charity from the example of Swartz./sooner had he closed an urgent representation of 
To some, perhaps, this caution may appear al-|/the supreme excellence of the Christian doctrine, 
most ludicrous. Nothing, however, can be more/than the hearer would often turn round short 
distant from our thoughts, than even a tendency|upon him with the reply, that the doctrine might 
towards ridicule or levity. We speak advisedly.|be very good, but that the lives of those who pro- 
We speak from information derived from intelli-!fessed it showed it to be powerless; and_that it 
gent, and right minded, and sound hearted, per-|was difficult to imagine what benefit the Hindoos 
sons, long resident in India, and conversant with) would receive from embracing a religion which 
the very regions which formed the scenes of|was, apparently, destitute of all influence over 
Swartz’s apostolic ministry. And, upon such au-|the hearts, and consciences, and actions, of its fol- 
thority, we do gravely aver our belief, that, to this lowers. One day, he met a Hindoo dancing mas- 
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ter, with his female pupil, and told them that no;but a poor and contemptible thing. From all that 


unholy persons shal 
heaven. 


all enter into the kingdom of|is known of Swartz, however, it may very salely 
“Alas, Sir!” said the poor girl, “in that |be inferred, that, after he had been some time in 


case, hardly any European will ever enter it.” |India, he would be inconstant preparation for such 


Another time, a wealthy old merchant asked him, 
it all Europeans spoke as he did? Swartz replied, 
that all Europeans were not true Christians; but 
that there were many who were really so, and 
who sincerely prayed for the Hindoos, that they 
might become acquainted with Jesus Christ. 
“You astonish me,” said he, ‘‘for, from what we 
daily observe and experience, we cannot but think 
Europeans, with few exceptions, to be self-inte- 
rested, incontinent, proud, full of illiberal con- 
tempt and prejudice against us Hindoos, and 
even against their own religion; especially the 
higher classes. So, at least, | have found it, with 
the majority of those with whom | have had any 
intercourse.” Again, 

“In a journey to Tanjore, says Mr. Pezold, in a 
letter to the Society, “in company with Mr. Swartz, I 
had an opportunity of being present at a conference 
between that excellent missionary and about twenty 
Brahmins, to whom he expounded the Christian doc- 
trine, pointing out its great pre-eminence over their 
heathenism and idolatry. Their general reply to him 
was, ‘Very true; your doctrine, your religion, your 
instruction is a pleasing thing; but it is inconsistent 
with flesh and blood; it is repugnant to our carnal 
affections; it strikes at the natural propensity to moral 
evil and to worldly pleasures. Moreover,’ they re- 
plied, ‘we do not see your Christian people live con- 
formably to what they teach. The Christians appear 
to be doing quite the contrary: they curse, they swear, 
they get drunk; they steal, cheat, and deal fraudu- 
lently with one another; nay, they blaspheme, and 
rail upon matters of religion, and often make a mock 
of those who profess to be religious:’ in short, they 
said, ‘You Christians often demean yourselves as 
badly, if not worse, than we heathens. Now, pray,’ 
they added, ‘of what benefit and advantage is all your 
instruction and recommendation of Christ’s religion, 
if it does not reform the lives of your own people? 
Should you not first endeavour toconvert your Chris- 
tians, ere you attempt to proselyte pagans?’ To these 
objections, says Mr. Peezold, whether applicable to the 
nominal European Christians, or to the native eon- 
verts, and however, unhappily, well-founded, though 
obviously inconclusive, “Mr. Swartz replied with so 
much propriety, and with such wonderful intrepidity 
and energy, that at length the Brahmins unanimously 


adversaries, and would be in readiness to answer 
the foolish people, according to their folly, in all 
its shapes and varieties. That he felt the diffi- 
culty is evident, from his frequent, though tempe- 
rate complaints of the discord between the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, and the practice of its Euro- 
pean professors. There is some reason to hope 
that the missionary labour will henceforth be less 
formidably embarrassed by this grievous stum- 
bling-block; and that the carelessness, the profli- 
gacy, and the impiety of the F’ranks will no longer 
be an astonishment and a curse to the nations 
who fall down before wood and stone. 

If this hope should not be frustrated,—if the Eu- 
ropean professors of the Gospel should, in future, 
walk more worthy of their sacred calling,—the 
prospects of Christianity in the east, we may pre- 
sume, would rapidly brighten. We hear it fre- 
quently remarked, that by a very slow, but still a 
perceptible process, this fabric of the native Su- 
perstition is wasting away. Even so long ago as 
the year 1778, it was remarked by Swartz, in one 
of his communications to the Society, that among 
the Hindoos of Trichinopoly and Tanjore, there 
were many thousands, even of the Brahmins, who 
confessed that their idolatry was vain and sinful. 
When hard pressed by the arguments of the hon- 
oured missionary, they would sometimes exclaim 
—‘True; what virtue can there be in all our 
images, and innumerable ceremonies? There is 
but one Supreme Being, the Maker and Preserver 
of all!’—‘tHardly a day passes,” he says, “‘in 
which Brahmins do not visit my house at Tanjore, 
hear attentively what is addressed to them, fre- 
quently take up a book in which the doctrines of 
Christianity are explained, and praise it as a Di- 
vine Religion.” It is true, that these men would 
often look into the mirror of the Divine Law, and 
then retire ignorant or forgetful of what manner 
of persons they were. But Swartz would not often 
suffer them to depart without an endeavour to fix 
their attention on the features of their own natu- 
ral face. 

“A Brahmin,”—he continues, “being asked, what 
he would resolve upon, whether he intended to stifle 
his convictian, or to receive the divine doctrine, and 





to profess it,—replied, that he could not deny the im- 


exclaimed, ‘Of a truth, you are a holy man; and if all/pression he had received, and that he had sounded 
your Christians thought, and spake, and lived as you|some of his acquaintance; but that they all insisted 
do, we would, without delay, undergo the change, and lor the task as too difficult and dangerous, on account 





become Christians also.’ —vol. ii. pp. 310, 311. of the great numbers of the professors of idolatry. 


In this, and similar passages, all dissolute and| Nothing, therefore, but fear, keeps them, at present, 


godless Euro 
ing rebuke. hey find themselves ranged, even 
by the idolaters, among the worst enemies to the 
Cross. By what precise line of argument the 
venerable missionary was accustomed to dispose 





ans may hear a most exterminat-|from embracing the Christian Religion; but it is to be 


hoped that this conviction will embolden them, one 
day or other, to shake off the inglorious servitude of 
sin and Satan. For my part,” he adds, “I entertain 
a cheerful hope of seeing better days, and, therefore 


of this formidable class of objections, we are not|rejoice in the present opportunity of preaching the 


distinctly informed. He would probably say, and 
say very justly, that it would be most iniquitous 


to charge any religion, or any rule of life, with the| 


bad consequences which result only from the 
neglect of it. But this answer would scarcely be 
sufficient to silence many an ignorant, bigoted, 
and slavish heathen. For to such a person, any 
system of faith or discipline, which was unable to 
make itself respected, and which suffered a grose 
neglect of all its sanctions to pass with total im- 
punity, even in this life, would, probably, appear 








Gospel of Christ, frequently calling tomy mind, that 
there is atime of sowing preceding that of reaping.” — 
vol. i. pp. 327, 328. 

We can easily imagine the thankfulness and ex- 
ultation with which he would have seen the things 
which we now see; the Legislature of England 
awakened to a sense of its responsibilities. the 
Church of England expanding herself to the East, 
the auspicious commencement of, we trust, a long 
line of Apostolic Prelates, and a College raised up 
for the nurture and training of Evangelists! And 
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if, in addition to these glorious and animating 
signs, we could behold the accomplishment of that 
first wish of Bishop Middleton’s heart—that the 
Christians should be christianized,—what might 
we not expect to see achieved among the super- 
stitious millions of the East? Surely they would 
be provoked to jealousy and to shame by the spec- 
—~ of Christian righteousness and purity! Sure- 
ly the grotesque and gi 


would, gradually, fall down betore the Cross of 


Christ! 

There is one other point, in which the wisdom 
and caution of Swartz were uniformly manifested. 
It has been frequently, and very mischievously as- 
serted, that the Hindoo converts adopted Christi- 
anity much in the same spirit as the multitudes 
followed our Saviour—purely for the sake of the 
loaves and the fishes. Now Swartz, we find, was 
always vigilantly upon his guard against such mer- 
cenary and selfish proselytes. 

“He is very careful,” observes Mr. Pohle, ina letter 
to the Society, “with regard to receiving both heathens 
and Roman Catholics into the Church. He has noth- 
ing to do with people who want only to be fed, or that are 
unknown vagabonds. But such as are known, and wish 
to be Christians, and, after being received, to eat the 
labour of their own hands, them it would be unjust to 
reject, though they should want a little assistance dur- 
ing the time of their preparation. They must live 
from hand to mouth: and it would be crucl not to assist 
them, under the pretence of a supposed hypocrisy, or lest 
it should be looked upon as buying Christians for mo- 
ney.”—vol. 1. p. 395. 

Here we have the tripie alliance of Christian 

rudence, and justice, and benevolence, in its per- 
ection. And we trust that the example has not 
been lost sight of by those who have succeeded to 
his labours. 

Of Swartz asa preacher, we are left to form 
our conceptions chiefly from the wonderful effects 
produced by his ministry. Of his written compo- 
sitions for the pulpit, only four have been preserv- 
ed; and these are printed by Dr. Pearson in the 
fourteenth chapter of this work, (vol. ii. pp. 41-76). 
Like every thing he did, they are remarkable for 

lainness and energy. They betray an intense so- 
icitude for the inculcation of the prime and funda- 
mental verities of the Gospel. They are evidently 
conceived inthe same spirit with which a man like 
Howard would labour for the relief of those chil- 
dren of adversity who were outcasts from all other 
sympathy. The care of the preacher is only for 
the necessitous and perishing souls of his hearers. 
He no more thought of entertaining them with 
minute criticism or gaudy rhetoric, than a philan- 
thropist would think of laying sweetmeats or dain- 
ties before astarving multitude. The bread of life, 
and the waters of life, and the simple and sove- 
reign medicine for diseased spirits—these were 
the things which his sacred office called on him to 
bring forth out of his store; and, beyond these, all 
would have been a mere mockery of the want and 
wretchedness around him. The following descrip- 
tion of him, when he was approaching his seven- 
tieth year, is given by the excellent Mr. Gericke:— 

“IT found him,’ says Mr. Gericke, ‘as healthy and 
vigorous as he was several years ago. He devotes 


four hours every day to the instruction of English and 
Tamu! children, and such‘native Christians as are 
prepared for baptism; after which he enters into the 
most cheerful and edifying ‘conversation with those 
who visit him. 

“The purity of his mind, his disinterestedness and 





strict integrity, his active zeal for the prosecution of 


the mission, and his constant attention to the tempo- 
ral as well as spiritual prosperity of the native Chris- 
tians, his indefatigable exertions to procure them the 
means of subsistence, his pastoral wisdom and chari- 
ty, his fervour in prayer, his eminent talent of engag- 
ing the attention even of mixed companies by the man- 
‘ner and tone of his conversation, his pecuhar skill in 


gigantic follies of their creed {noticing defects and reproving faults with so friendly 


land cheerful an air, that even the highest and proudest 
are not offended—these, and many other excellent 
qualities but rarely found together, render him univer- 
sally beloved and respected; and even the whole of 
his outward deportment, his silver locks, and serenely 
beaming eye, and all the features of his countenance, 
are calculated to inspire both veneration and affection. 

“«T spent a whole week with this patriarch in a very 
delightful manner, and almost forgot in his society that 
I was sick.’ ”—vol. ii. pp. 271, 272. 

We have already remarked that the memory of 
Swartz has laboured under one imputation, which, 
if well-founded, might partially impair the vene- 
ration which his humane and pious labours have 
so generally commanded. It has been imagined 
that the spirit of worldly and secular intrigue. was 
allowed occasionally to mix itself up with his more 
exalted motives. ow as his name must ever 
be a precious possession to the missionary cause, 
it is a positive duty to rescue it from the damage 
inflicted by such a suspicion. For this reason, it 
may be advisable to present the reader with a 
very succinct statement of the extent to which he 
was connected with temporal and political mat- 
ters. 

The first occasion which involved him in any 
secular employment was in 1779. In that year Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, the Governor of Madras, re- 
quested him to undertake a confidential mission to 
Hyder Ali, at Seringapatam, with a view to as- 
certain his actual disposition with respect to the 
English, and to assure him of the pacific inten- 
tions of the Madras government. He requested 
time for consideration, and the result was that he 
thought it his duty not to decline the proposal. 
His reasons were, fret, that the mission was pure- 
ly pacific, (for at that time he believed the gover- 
nor’s intentions to be upright and honourable): 
secondly, that it would enable him to announce 
the Gospel in many parts where it had never 
been known before: thirdly, he was anxious to 
show his gratitude for the repeated kindness he 
had experienced from the Honourable Company. 
At the same time he resolved to keep his hands 
undefiled with bribes, and actually received not 
one farthing, save his travelling expenses. The 
journey was taken. The missionary was allowed 
to pass in safety. He was courteously admitted to 
an audience with the usurper, who—to use the 
words of Swartz himself—gave a plain answer to 
all the questions which he had been ordered to 
put; so that the Honourable Board at Madras re- 
ceived the information they desired. On taking 
his leave, he explained the motives of his journey 
to Dy as follows:— 

“*You may, perhaps, wonder,’ said I, ‘what could 
have induced me, a priest, who has nothing todo with 
political concerns, to come to you, and that on an er- 
rand which does not properly belong to my sacerdo- 
tal functions. But as I was plainly told that the sole 
object of my journey was the preservation and confir- 
mation of peace, and having witnessed, more than 
once, the misery and horrors attending on war, | 





thought within my own mind, how happy I should 
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deem myself if I could be of service in cementing a)ment had resolved to place under their own tem- 
durable friendship between the two governments, and | porary superintendence, in consequence of intolera- 
thus securing the blessings “——. to this devoted re oppression exercised by the Rajah Tuljajee 
country and its inhabitants. This I considered as a and his ministers. 
commission in no wise inconsistent with my office as} ‘With this committee Sir Archibald Campbell pro- 
a minister of a religion of peace.’ He said, with great) posed to unite Mr. Swartz; observing. ‘There are 
cordiality, ‘Very well! very well! I am of the same | abundant proofs on record of the zeal, ability and ser- 
opinion with you; and my only wish is, that the Eng-| vices of the Rev. Mr. Swartz, whose accurate local 
lish would live in peace with me. If they ofier me} knowledge, and facility in the country languages, and, 
the hand ef peace and concord, I shall not withdraw above all, whose high estimation with the rajah, from 
mine, provided—.’ ‘But of these mysterious provi-jan intercouse of thirty years, must render his assist- 
sions, nothing,’ observes Colonel Wilks, ‘can now bejance of essential consequence on such occasions. 
ascertained.’ ”—vol. i. pp. 361, 362. ‘“ ‘His presence, if possible, should always be re- 
On the return of Swartz to Madras, the gover-| quested in the committee, in which he should have 
nor communicated to his Council the result of this|an honorary seat, and he should also be desired to in- 
mission, which seems to have been undertaken|terpret and translate whatever may be necessary, and 
without their knowledge. But it is remarkable to subjoin his signature to all such examinations and 
that no official record or report of the whole trans-| translations.’ 
action is extant, either in India or in this coun-| “Shortly after this important appointment, Mr. 
try. But though a degree of mystery still hangs! Huddleston my eg to the governor that Mr. Swartz 
over the details of this affair, one manilest good |should ndt only have a seat but a voice in the commit- 
resulted from it. On his departure from Seriga-|tee; stating that he had exerted the political authority 
tam, a bag of 300 rupees was sent to him by of his situation, ‘in conjunction only with that excellent 
Hyder. This he delivered to the Board at Ma-|man,’ and adding, ‘It is, and will be as long as I Jive, 
dras, who, however, insisted on his keeping it. He| my greatest pride, and most pleasing recollection, that 
consented, on the condition that he might appro-|{rom the moment of my entering on this responsible 
priate it to the establishment of an Orphan School station, | have consulted with Mr. Swartz on every 
at Tanjore. The design was accordingly com-/occasion, and taken no step of the least importance 
menced, and was afterwards carried into exten-| without his previous concurrence and approbation; 
sive and beneficial execution.—(vol. i. pp. 341-368.)|nor has there been a difference of sentiment between 
In 1783 his services were again put in requisition. | us in any one instance. Adverting only to the pecu- 
Commissioners had been appointed to proceed to) liar circumstances under which the committee begins 
thecamp of Tippoo Saib, to enter into negotiations) its administration, and the prospect they present, you 
for a treaty of peace. In consequence of the well- will, 1 am persuaded. sir, readily conceive of bow se- 
known integrity and ability of Swartz, and his fa- rious a consideration it must be to me to have both the 
miliar knowledge of the native language—of which advice and effectual support of Mr. Swartz in the 
the commissioners were ignorant—he was solicit- adoption of that conduct which our concurrent judg- 
ed by Lord Macartney, the Governor of Madras, ment may approve. Happy, indeed,’ continued the 
to join them, and to act as their interpreter with, resident, himself no mean judge of moral and political 
the Sultan of the Mysore. ‘‘Bycomplying with this) merit, ‘happy would it be for this country, for the com- 
request,” said his lordship, “‘you will render an ee-|pany, and fer the rajah himself, when his eyes should 
sential service to the public, and confer an obliga-| ve opened, if he possessed the whole authority, and 
tion on the Company.” The reply of Swartz was,| were invested with power to execute all the measures 
that ‘his repugnance toa political mission, though) that his wisdom and benevolence would suggest.’ 
reat, had yielded to his desire of rendering the} ‘In reply to this communication, the governor ex- 
ompany any service in his power.” That the) pressed his entire acquiescence in the resident’s sug- 
object of the government was defeated, so far as| gestion, and added, ‘such is my opinion of Mr. 
Swartz was concerned, will appear from the fol-|Swartz’s abilities and integrity, that | have recom- 
lowing very important extract ofa letter address-| mended to the board that he should be admitted a 
ed by Colonel Fullarton to the Government of} member of the committee, without any reservation 
adras:— | whatever; and my confidence in him is such that I 
“ ‘On our second march we were visited by the Rev.| think many advantages may be derived therefrom.’ ” 
Mr. Swartz, whom your lordship and the board re-/—pp. 113—115. 
uested to proceed as a faithful interpreter between} Swartz accepted his seat in this committee, 
ip and the commissioners. The knowledge and\only on condition that his aid should be confined to 
the wntegrity of this irreproachable missionary have re-\those occasions which did not involve coercive or 
trieved the character of Europeans from imputations of | violent proceedings, ““which he considered as un- 
general depravity. A respectable escort attended him|becoming the character of his mission.” All his 
to the nearest encampment of the enemy, but he was) proceedings, in conjunction with the committee, 
stopped at Sattimungalum, and returned to Tanjore.| were regulated by the same moderate and pacific 
I rejoice, however, that he undertook the business; for| spirit; and the government were so deeply im- 
his journal, which has been been before your Board,| pressed with the value of his services, that they 
evinces that the southern army acted towards our ene-| granted him a salary of £100 per annum as inter- 
mies with a mildness seldom experienced by friends in! preter to the company at Tanjore; with a monthly 
moments of pacification. From him also you learned,| allowance of twenty pagodas for a palankeen,— 
that this conduct operated on the minds of the inhabi-| (vol. ii. pp. 113—120.) 
tants, who declared that we afforded them more secure! In these transactions it would be difficult to dis- 
protection than the commanders of their own troops.’”|cern any thing at variance with the sacred and 
—vol. ii. p. 16. 8 switual office which was the main business of 
The next demand upon him was in 1786, when a| Swartz’s life; unless if can be maintained that a 
committee was appointed by Sir Archibald Camp-| minister of the gospel is bound to abstain, however 
bell, the governor of Madras, to watch over the) urgently called upon, from rendering incidental 
affairs and interests of Tanjore, which the govern-' services to his fellow-creatures touching their se- 
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cular interests. Such employments were never |period of his life, must consult the narrative of Dr, 
sought by the missionary. He embraced them!Pearson. For those who have not opportunity or 
with hesitation and reluctance; and they were inclination to do so, it may be sufficient to peruse 
brought upon him solely by the prevalent convic-|the following testimony of Sir John Shore, (after- 
tion that no other man united so many transcen-| wards Lord Teignmouth,) ina minute addressed 
dent qualifications for the work. by him to the court of directors:— 

The only remaining occasion which implicated| “ ‘With regard to Mr. Swartz, whuse name the pre- 
him in political concerns, had itscommencement in|sident has never heard mentioned without respect, and 
1787. We have no space for the details of this|who is as distinguished for the sanctity of his manners, 
matter. They are scattered over Dr. Pearson’s|as for his ardent zeal in the promulgation of his reli- 
second volume. The outline is briefly this:—the|gion; whose years, without impairing his understand- 
rajah of Tanjore, Tuljajee, being without an heir|ing, have added weight to his character; and whose 
to his throne, adopted one of his relatives, a boy of situation has enabled him to be the protector of the 
ten years old, and named him Serfogee. He then/|oppressed, and the comforter of the afflicted; who, a 
sent for Swartz,and would have made him guardian |preacher of the Christian faith, anda man without 
to the boy. This charge Swartz declined; sug-|influence, except from character, was held in such 
gesting that the office would more fitly be entrust- estimation by the late rajah,a Hindoo prince, approach- 
ed to the rajah’s brother, Ameer Sing. This per-|ing to his dissolution, that he thought him the fittest 
son was accordingly appointed guardian to Serfo- | person he could consult concerning the management 
gee, and regent of the country, till the boy should |of his country during the minority of his adopted son 
be of a proper age for the public affairs. On the |Serfogee; and who, displaying more integrity than 
death of Tuljajee the British government, after |foresight, in the advice he gave, dic certainly not 
consulting the native authorities as to the validity | prove himself the enemy of Ameer Sing, since, at his 
of the adoption, set aside the adopted son, and |suggestion. he was named regent-—to the solemn as- 
placed Ameer Sing upon the throne. The admi-|surance of such a man, the president is compelled to 
nistration of the new rajah was intolerable. His|declare his unqualified assent; and upon his wnforma- 
treatment of Serfogee perfidious and cruel.|tion he can easily reconcile the difference between the 
Swartz, who was then fixed at Tanjore, was un-| personal declarations and the letters of the rajah,’ ”-— 
able to witness these enormities without deep and | pp. 320, 321. 
painful interest. He exerted himself warmly and| The days of this incomparable Christian were 
indefatigably with the Madras government, both|now drawing to a close. He was full of years, full 
for the correction of public abuses, and for the de-|of labour, and full of honours; of such honours, as 
liverance of Serfogee from the custody of his jea-| will often crowd about the name of a faithful ser- 
lous and unfeeling relative. In the latter object he vant of God, even in this world, with all its cor- 
was completely successful; and Serfogee was at ruption, and with all its ingratitude. There are 
last removed to Madras, with a suitable establish- few things more animating or more consolatory 
ment. In 1796 the proceedings by which Serfogee than to contemplate such triumphs of “the irre- 
had been set aside underwent a final revision, sistible might” of Christian meekness, and righte- 
which terminated in the establishment of his ousness, and love. From the “high places” of 
claims to the throne. These claims were eventu- power and authority, down to the hut of the op- 
ally recognised and confirmed by the court of di-|pressed and helpless drudges on the soil, there 
rectors; but their decision did not reach India till was but one voice respecting Swartz. Christians 
Swartz was removed trom the scene of all tran-|and Idolaters, Brahmins and Pariahs, the honest 
sitory interests. land the worthless, all were compelled to feel and 

The transactions of which the above is a mere acknowledge the excellence and the majesty of 
sketch, were spread over the last ten years of genuine godliness. 'To use the language of Colo- 
Swartz’s life. That they occupied, from time to nel Blackburn, the subsequent distinguished resi- 
time, much of his thoughts, is unquestionable; but |dent at Tanjore,—‘‘the good naturally desired his 
they were attended with no sacrifice of his mis-jadvice and assistance; the bad were anxious to 
sionary duties. It is further irresistibly evident,| obtain the sanction of his respectable name.” And 
from the whole history, that he was involved in/then, as his biographer very justly remarks, “‘it 
these affairs, not by any propensity of his own to-|must have been impossible to converse with him 
wards political intrigue; but solely by his exalted without being convinced of the identity of true 
reputation for probity and intelligence. Here was|piety and real happiness. Though, like the aged 
a man who had been in the country nearly forty patriarch, at the close of life, amidst the pressure 
years,—whose knowledge of the languages was |of disease and pain, and in the anticipation of eter- 
consummate,—who had won the confidence and |nity, he might be allowed to call the present a sor- 
veneration of all ranks, and nearly the idolatry of|rowful world, few, perhaps, ever passed through 
the lower classes, by the pure force of character—|the world with palier and purer enjoyment. He 
and who, in spite of himself, was become a sort of| was equally welcome, and equally happy, at the 
oracle among the people. It was next to impossi-|palace and the cottage, amidst the Caonaile of 
ble that such a man should escape from some en-|princes, and the instructions and conversation of 
tanglement in critical matters, which demanded a|the poor.” It was a favourite saying of his own, 
profound acquaintance with local interests, a per-|that a well directed will isa heaven upon earth. 
fect familiarity with the habits of the natives, and| And, according to this maxim, he must have car- 
a name for moral worth and unsullied integrity.|ried about with him a paradise in his own bosom: 
That he was not ambitious of political influence |for his will seemsto have been as nearly identified, 
and distinction, is obvious from the fact, that he|as the will of any fallen man’s can be, with that of 
declined the guardianship of the adopted boy, and|our heavenly father. Many affecting particulars 
recommended for that office a man who, as it af-jare collected by Dr. Pearson, relative to the clos- 
terwards turned out, was utterly unworthy of con-|ing scene of his life. Of these there is one which 
fidence. They, however, who would fully and|we cannot forbear to repeat. Gericke was wateh- 
distinctly understand the conduct of Swartz at this |ing by his death bed. He lay with his eyes closed, 
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many years, to support the charities. and to defray 
the ordinary expenditure, of the mission of Tan- 
jore, and its branch in Tinnevelly. 

Our limits warn us that we must here break off; 
which, however, we cannot do without offering 
our grateful acknowledgements to Dr. Pearson for 
his valuable labours. ‘T'o his volumes we earnest- 
ly invite the attention of all who are desirous of 
contemplating the character of a consummate mis- 
sionary. We earnestly hope that his work will be 
|widely circulated. ‘To al! who shall devote them- 
|selves to the office of proclaiming the tidings of 
salvation in heathen lands, we consider it as abso- 
lutely indispensable. 


motionless, and to all appearance, lifeless; his com- 
anion thought that the spirit had taken wing, and 

gan to sing one of his favourite hymns. He had 
sung the first verse, and was beginning the second; 
when, to his amazement, and delight, the dying 
saint joined him, with a firm and clear voice, anc 
accompanied himto the end. Shortly afterwards, 
he was raised on his cot. bowed his head, closed 
his eves, and without groan or struggles, placidly 
rendered up his spirit to his Redeemer. 

The honours paid to his memory are well known. 
A monument to him was erected at Madras by the 
Court of Directors; and another by the Rajah 
Serfogee in the Mission Church at Tanjore, which 
he ordered to be fixed to the pillar next to the pul- 
pit from which he preached. We have conversed 
with a gentleman who was present when this 
monument was raised. The rajah. his ministers, 
his courtiers, were all in the church, and listened 
with profound and reverent attention to the fune- 
ral sermon delivered by John Kohthoff, the pious 
and exemplary successor of Swartz. It is pleasing 
to know that the prince never ceased to remember 
the venerable missionary as his friend, his protec- | 
tor, the guardian of his vouth, his more than father. | 
When he took a last view of the lifeless remains, | 
he shed a flood of tears over them, and covered | 
them with a gold cloth. Of the rajah’s faithfulness 
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“ Bound 'prentice to a waterman, 
I learnt a bit to row; 
And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.’ 


’ 


I was rather curious after the secret confided to 


to the memory of his friend, one noble instance is'me by Mary Stapleton, to see how her fatoer 
recorded here. After Swartz’s death, a report would behave; but when we had sat and taked 
prevailed that it was his highness’s intention to some time, as he appeared to have no difficulty in 
take down the church erected by Swartz within answering to any observation in a common pitch 
the fort, and to rebuild it on the esplanade. When of the voice, | observed to him that he was not so 
— delicacy and re- deaf'as 1 thought he was. ’ 


the Resident, with all “No, no,” replied he, 
spect, mentioned this subject to Serfogee, with a ‘‘in the house I hear very well, but in the ope air 
view to ascertain his intentions, nothing could be I can’t hear at all, if a person speaks to metwo 
more striking than the etlect of the application. yards off. Always speak to me close to my ear in 
“He became agitated;”—says Col. Blackburn, who the open air, but not loud, and then I shall hear 
was present,—‘‘his colour brightened; he half rose you very well.” 1 caught a bright glance rom 
from his seat; and his first words, in answer to the Mary’s blue eye, and made no answer. This 
resident, were an indignant reproach to that gen- frost will hold, ’m afraid,” continued Stapleton, 
tleman, for paying any attention to the calumny. “and we shall have nothing to do for some jays 
And, he added, in a somewhat loud and passionate but to blow our fingers and spend our earnngs; 
tone, ~ i from pulling down any church built but there’s never much doing at this time of the 
by Mr. Swartz, I would, if his successors wanted year. ‘The winter cuts us watermen up terribly. 
a church in the fort, and could not find a conve-| As for me, | smokes my pipe and thinks on human 
nient spot to build it on, give them a place in my natur; but what you are to do, Jacob. I can’t sell.” 
own palace for the purpose. \ retain, continues! ‘Oh! he will teach me to read and write,’ re- 
Colonel Blackburn, a very lively remembrance of plied Mary. 

the force of the rajah’s expressions, and of the) ‘‘l don’t know that he shall,” replied Stapleton. 
energy of his look and manner, when he spurned ‘““What’s the use of reading and writing to you? 
at a calumny, injurious to his honour as a prince, We've too many senses already in my opinion, 
and to his undecaying feelings of grateful attach- and if so be we have learning to boot, why then all 
ment to his preceptor, benefactor, and friend.” the worse for us.” 


The property which Swartz left behind him 
amounted to between eight and ten thousand 

unds sterling. But then, be it always remem- 

ered, that he had made this accumulation, not for 
himself, or for his relatives, but solely and entirely 
for the benefit of the mission. He had, in fact, ma- 
ny years before his death, made over to trustees, 
for this holy purpose, whatever he might die pos- 
sessed of. It may seem surprising that he should 
have been able to gather such a sum. But this will 
appear the less strange, whenwe recollect the ex- 
treme frugality of his personal habits, and that for 
a considerable time he received a salary from the 
Madras government. The interest of this salary, 
and often a great part of the salary itself, he allow- 
ed to fall into the mission capital. The fund thus 
generously provided, combined with the allowances 
of the British government, from the Rajah of Tan- 
jore, and from other sources, was sufficient, during 


“How many senses are there, father?” 

“How many! I’m sure! can’t tell, but more than 
enough to puzzle us.” 

“There are only five, I believe,” said I: ‘first, 
there’s hearing.” 

“Well,” replied Stapleton, “hearing may be 
useful at times, but not hearing at times is much 
more convenient. I make twice as much money 
since I lost the better part of my hearing.” 

“Well, then, there's seeing,” continued I. 

“Seeing is useful at times, I acknowledge; but I 
knows this, that if a man could pull a young eou- 
ple about the river, and not be able to see now 
and then, it would be many a half-crown in his 
pocket.” 

‘Well, then, now we come to tasting.” 

“No use at all—only a vexation. If there was 
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no tasting, we should not care whether we ate 
brown bread or roast beef, drank water or XX 
ale; and, in these hard times, that would be no 
small saving.” 

“Well, then, let me see, there’s smelling.” 

“Smelling’s no use whatever. For one good 
smell by the river’s side, there be ten nasty ones; 
and so there is every where, to my conviction.” 

“*Which is the next, Jacob?” said Mary, smiling 
archly. 

“Feeling.” 

“Feeling! that’s the worst of the whole. Always 
feel too cold in winter, too hot in summer—tfeel a 
blow too; feeling only gives pain;—that’s a very 
had sense.” 

“Well, then, I suppose you think we should get 
on better without our senses.” 

“No, not without all of them. A little hearing 
and a little seeing be all very well; but there are 
other senses which you have forgot, Jacob. Now 
one I takes to be the very best of the bunch, is; 
smoking.” 

“I never heard that was a sense,’ 
laughing. 

‘Then you hav’n’t half finished your education, 
Jacob.” 

“Are reading and writing senses, father?” in- 
quired Mary. 

‘“T’o be sure they be, girl; for without sense you 
ean’t read and write; and rowing be a sense just 
as well; and there be many other senses; but, in 
my opinion, most of the senses be nonsense, and 
only lead to mischief.” 

“Jacob,” said Mary, whispering to my ear, ‘‘isn’t 
lovieg sense?” 

“No, that’s nonsense,” replied I. 

“Well, then,” replied she, ‘I agree with my fa- 
ther that nonsense is better than sense; but still 
I don’t see why I should not learn to read and| 
write, father?” 

“T've lived all my life without it, and never felt 
the want of it—why cant you?” 

‘Because I do feel the want of it.” 

“So you may, but they leads to no good. Look 
at these fellows at the Feathers, all were happy 
enovzh betore Jim Holder, who’s a scholar, came 
among them, and now since he reads to them, 
they do nothing but grumble, and growl, and talk 
about I don’t know whai—corn laws, and taxes, 
and liberty, and all other nonsense. Now what 
could you do more than you do now, if you larnt 
to read and write?” 

“T could amuse myself when I’ve nothing to do, 
father, when you and Jacob are away. I often sit} 
dowr, after I’ve done all my work, and think what} 
I shall do next, and at last I look out of the win- 
dow and make faces at the people, because I’ve 
nothing better todo. Now, father, you must let 
him learn me to read and write.” 

“Well, Mary, if you will, you will; but, recollect, 
don’t blame me for it—it must be all on your own 
head, and not on my conscience. I’ve lived some} 
forty or fifty years in this world, and all my bad 
luck has been owing to having too much senses, 
and all my good luck to getting rid of them.” 

“I wish you would tell me how that came to 
pass,” said I; “I should like to hear it very much, 
and it will be a lesson to Mary.” 

‘Well, I don’t care if I do, Jacob, only I must 
ight my pipe first; and, Mary, do you go jor a pot 
0 beer.” 

“Let Jacob go, father. 
my errands now.” 
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“You mustn’t order Jacob, Mary.” 

“No, no—I wouldn’t think of ordering him, but 
I know he will do it—won’ttyou, Jacob?’ 

“Yes, with pleasure,” replied I. 

“Well, with all my heart, provided it be all for 
love,” said Stapleton. 

“Of course all for love,” replied Mary, looking at 
me, ‘‘or Latin—which, Jacob?” 

‘““What’s Latin?” said her father. 

“Qh! that’s a new sense Jacob has been showi 
me something of, which, like many others, prove 
to be nonsense.” 

I went for the beer, and when I returned, found 
the fire burning brightly, and a strong sense of 
smoking from old Stapleton’s pipe. He puffed 
once or twice more, and then commenced his his- 
tory as follows:— 

“TI can’t exactly say when I were born, nor 
where,” said old Stapleton, taking his pipe out of 
his mouth, “‘because | never axed either father or 
mother, and they never told me, because why, | 
never did ax, and that be all agreeable to human 
natur.” Here Stapleton paused, and took three 
whifls of his pipe. “I recollects when I was a 
little brat about two foot nothing, mother used to 
whack me all day long, and I used to ery in pro- 
portion. Father used to ery shame, and then 
mother would fly at him: he would whack she; she 
would up with her apron in one corner and cry, 
while I did the same with my pinbefore in another: 
all that was nothing but human natur.” [A pause, 
and six or seven whifls of the pipe.] 

“I was sent to aschool at a penny a week, to 
keep me out of the way, and out of mischief. | 
larnt nothing but to sit still on the form and hold 
my tongue, and sol used to amuse myself twid- 
dling my thumbs, and looking at the flies as they 
buzzed about the room in the summer time; and 
in the winter, cause there was no flies of no sort, 
I used to watch the old missus a knitting of stock- 
ings, and think how soon the time would come 
when I should go home and have my supper, 
which, in a child, was nothing but human natur. 
{Putf, puff, puff.] Father and mother lived in a 
cellar; mother sold coals and ’tatoes, and father 
used to go out to work in the barges on the river. 
As soon as I was old enough, the school-missus 
sent word that 1 ought to larn to read and write 
and that she must be paid threepence a week, so 
father took me away from school, because he 
thought I had had education enough; and mother 
perched me on a basket upside down, and made 
me watch that nobody took the goods while she 
was busy down below: and then I used to sit all 
day long watching the coals and ‘tatoes, and never 
hardly speaking to nobody; so having nothing bet- 
ter to do, I used to think about this, and that, and 
every thing, and when dinner would be ready, 
and when | might get off the basket; for you see 
thinking be another of the senses, and when one 
has nothing to do, and nothing to say, to think be 
nothing more than human natur. [Puff, puff, and 
a pause for a drink out of the pot.} At last, I grew 
a big stout boy, and mother said that I ate too 
much, and must earn my livelihood somehow or 
another, and father for once agreed with her; but 
there was a little difficulty how that was to be 
done; so until that was got over, I did nothing at 
all but watch the coals and ’tatoes as before. One 
day mother wouldn’t give me wictuals enough, <0 
I helped myself; so the whacked me; so T being 
strong whacked she; so father coming home 
whacked me, so I takes to my heels and runs away 
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agood mile before I thought at all about how I 
was to live; and there I was, very sore, very un- 
and very hungry. [Puff, puff, puff, and a 
me and then I gets behind a 

coach, and then the fellow whips me, and I gets 
down again in a great hurry and tumbles into the 
road, and before I could get up again, a gemman 
ina gig drives right over me and breaks my leg. |! 
screams with the pain, which if I hadn’t had the 
sense of feeling, of course I shouldn’t have mind- 
ed. He pulls up and gets out, and tells me he’s 
very sorry. I tells him so am I. His servant 
calls some people, and they takes me into a public- 
house, and lays me on the table ail among the 
ts of beer, and sends for a doctor who puts me 
into bed, and puts my leg right again; and then I 
was provided for, for at least six weeks, during 
which the gemman calls and axes how I feel my- 
self, and I says, ‘Pretty well, I thanky.’ [Puff, puff 
—knock the ashes out, pipe refilled, relighted, a 
drink of beer, and go-on.] So when I was well, 
and on my pins again, the gentleman says, ‘“What/| 
can I do for you?’ and the landlord cuts him short, 
by saying, that he wanted a pot-boy, if I liked the) 
profession. Now if I didn’t like the pots I did the| 
porter, which I had no share of at home, so [| 
agrees. The gemman pays the score, gives me) 
half a guinea, and tells me not to be lying in the 
middle of the road another time. I tells him I 
won't, so he jumps into his gig, and I’ve never cast | 
eyes upon him since. I stayed three years with 
my master, taking out beer to his customers, and 
always taking a little out of each pot for myself, 
for that’s nothin 
likes a thing; but I never got into no trouble until 
one day I sees my missus a kissing in the back 
parlour with a fellow who travels for orders. I 
never said nothing at first; but at last I sees too 
much, and then I tells master, who gets into a 
rage, and goes in to his wife, stays with her half 
an hour, and then comes out and kicks me out of 
the door, calling me a liar, and telling me never to 
show my face again. I shies a pot at his head, 
and showed him any thing but my face, for I took 
to my heels, and ran for it as fast asI could. So 
much for seein; if I hadn’t seen, that wouldn’t 
have happened. So there I was adrift, and good- 
by to porter. [Puff, puff, “Mary, where’s my 
‘baecy seppert, »oke down, puff, puff, spit, and 
proceed. ] ell, | walks towards Lunnun, think- 
ing on husbands and wives, porter and human na- 
tur, until I finds myself there, and then I looks at 
all the lighted lamps, and recollects that I havn’t 
no lodging for the night, and then all of a sudden I 
thinks of my father and mother. and wonders how 
be be going on. Sol thought I'd go and see, 
and away I went; comes to the cellar and goes 
down. There sits my mother with a quartern of 
gin before her, walking to and fro, and whimper- 
ing to herself; so says I, ‘Mother, what’s the 
matter now?’ at which she jumps up and hugs me, 
and tells me I’m her only comfort left. I looks at 
the quartern and thinks otherwise, so down I sits 
by her side, and then she pours me out a glass, 
and pours out all her grief, telling me how my fa- 
ther had left her for another woman, who kept an- 
other cellar in another street, and how she was 
very unhappy, and how she had taken to gin— 
which was nothing but human natur, you see, and 
how she meant to make away with herself; and 
then she sent for more quarterns, and we finished 
them. What with the joy of finding me, and the 
grief at losing my father, and the quarterns of 
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gin, she went to bed erying drunk, and fell fast 


asleep. So did I, and thought that home was 


home after all. Next morning I takes up the bu- 
siness, and finds trade not so bad after all, so I 
takes the command of all, keeps all the money, 
and keeps mother in order, and don’t allow drink- 
ing nor disorderly conduct in the house; but goes 
to the public-house every night for a pipe,and a 


ot. 

“Well, every thing goes on very well for a 
month, when who should come home but father, 
which I didn’t approve of, because I liked bein 
master. So I being a strong chap then, says, ti 
you be come to ill treat my mother, Ill put you in 
the kennel, father. Be off to your new woman. 
Ar’n’t you ashamed of yourself? saysI. So fa- 
ther looks me in the face, and tells me to stand out 
of his way, or he'll make cat’s-meat of me; and 
then he goes to my mother, and after a quarter of 
an hour of sobbing on her part, and coaxing on 
his, they kiss and make friends; and then the 
both turns to me and orders me to leave the cel- 
lar, and never to show my face again. I refuses; 
father flies at me, and mother helps him, and be- 
tween the two I was hustled out to find my bread 
how and where I could. I’ve never taken a wo- 
man’s part since. [Puff, puff, puff, and a deep 
sigh.] I walks down to the water side, and hav- 
ing one or two shillings in my pocket, goes into a 
public-house to geta drop of drink and a bed. And 
when I comes in, I sees a man hand a note for 
change to the landlady, and she gives him change. 
‘That wont do,” says he, and he was half tipsy. 
I give you a ten-pound note, and this here lad be 
witness.’ ‘It was only a one,’ says the woman. 
“You are a d——d old cheat,’ says he, ‘and if you 
don’t give me the change, I'll set your house on 
fire, and burn you alive.” With that there was a 
great row, and he goes out for the constable, and 
gives her in charge, and gives me in charge as a 
witness, and she gives him in charge, so we all 
went to the watchhouse together, and slept on the 
benches. The next morning we all apocetec be- 
fore the magistrate, and the man tells his story, 


and calls me as a witness; but recollecting how 


much I had suffered from seeing, | wouldn’t see 
any thing this time. It might have been a ten- 
»ound note, for it certainly didn’t look like a one, 
ut my evidence went rather for than against the 
woman, for I only proved the man to be drunk; 
and she was let olf, and | walked home with her. 
‘So,’ says she, ‘you’re a fine boy, and P’Ildo youa 

ood turn for what you have done for me. My 
vusband is a waterman, and Ill make you free of 
the river; for he hasn’t no ’prentice, and you can 
come on shore and stay at the public-house, when 
you ar’n’t wanted.’ I jamped at the offer, and so, 
y not seeing, I gets into a regular livelihood. 
Well, Jacob, how do you like it?” 

“Very much,” replied I. 

“And you, Mary?” 

“Ol! I like it very much; but I want father to go 
on, and to know how he fell in love, and married 
my nother.” 

““Well, you shall have it by-and-by; but now I 
must take a spell.” 

Old Stapleton finished his pipe, took another 
swig at the porter, filled, relighted, puffed to try 
it. cleared his mouth, and then proceeded:— 

“‘Now you see, Bartly, her husband, was the 
greatest rogue on the river; he was up to ew & 
thing, and stood at nothing. He fleeced as much 
on the water as she did on the land, for I often 
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seed her give wong change aflerwards when 
people were tips), but | made a rule always to 
walk away. As for Bartley, his wasalways night 
work, and many’s the coil of rope # have brought| 
on shore, what, although he might have paid for, 
he didn’t buy of the lawful owner, but I never | 
seed or heard, that was my maxim; and I fared 


well till l served my time, and then they give me} 


their éld wherry, and built a new one for them- 
selves. 
I seed, and heard, and had all my senses, just as 
well as before—more’s the pity, for no good came 
of it. [Putl, puff, putf, puff] The Bartley’s wanted 
me to join them, but that wouldn’t do; for though 
[ never meddled with other people’s concerns, yet 
I didn’t choose to do wrong mysell. [ve seed all 
the world cheating each other for fifty years or 
more, but that’s no concern of mine; I can’t make 
the whole world better, so all I thinks about is, to 
keep honest mysell; and if every one was to look 
after his own soul, and not trouble themselves 
about their neighbours, why then it would be all 
the better for human natur. I plied at the Swan 
Stairs, gained my livelihood, and spent it as I got 
it, for | was too young then to look out a’ter a 
rainy day. 

“One night a young woman in a cloak comes 
down to the stairs, with « bundle in her arms, and 
seems in avery great taking, and asks me for a 
boat. I hauls out of the row alongside of the hard, 


So | set up on my own account, and then) 
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to tax me upon my Bible oath, and | was forced 
to tell the whole story; for though you may lose 
all your senses when convenient, yet somehow or 
another, an oath on the Bible \ Giaee them ail 
iback again. ‘Did you see the child?’ said the ma- 
igistrate. ‘I seed a bundle,’ said I. ‘Did you hear 
jthe child ery?’ says “J ‘No,’ says I, ‘Ididn’t;’ and 
then | thought I had got the young woman off; 
but the magistrate was an old fox, and had all the 
senses at his fingers’ ends, So says he, ‘When 
the young woman stepped into the boat, did she 
give you the bundle?’ ‘No,’ sayslagain. ‘Then 
you never touched it? “Yes, I did, when her foot 
slipped.’ ‘And what did it feel like? ‘It felt like 
a piece of human natur,’ says I, ‘and quite warm 
like.” ‘How do you mean?’ says he. ‘Why, 

took it hy the feel for a baby,’ “And it wes. que 
warm, was it? ‘Yes,’ replied I, ‘it was.’ ‘ell, 
then, what else took place??’ ‘Why, when we 
were in the middle of the stream, she and her 
child went overboard; I pulled her in again, but 
couldn’t see the child’ Fortunately for ‘the poor 
girl, they didn’t ask me which went overboard 
first, and that saved her from hanging. She was 
confined six months in prison, and then let out 
again; but you see, if it hadn’t been for my unfor- 
tunately feeling the child, and feeling it was 
warm, what proved its being alive, the poor young 
woman would have got off altogether, perhaps. 
So much for the sense of feeling, which I says i 
of no use to nobody, but only a vexation.” [Puff 





and hands her in. She trips as she steps in, and 
I catches to save her from falling, and in catching | 
her | puts my hand upon the bundle in her arms, 
and feels the warm face of abahy. ‘Where am I 
to go, ma’am?’ says |. ‘O! pull across and land | 
me on the other side,’ says she; and then I hears) 
her sobbing to herself, as if her heart would break. | 
When we were in the middle o’ the stream, she | 
lifts np her head, and then first she looks at the} 
bundle and kisses it, and then she looks up at the} 
stars which were glittering above in the sky. She} 
kisses the child once more, jumps up, and afore | | 
could be aware of what she were about, she tosses 
me her purse, throws the child into the water | 
gives a loud scream, and leaps in herself. I pulls 
sharp round immediately, and seeing her again, I} 
made one or two good strokes, comes alongside of| 
her, and gets hold of her clothes. A’ter much 
ado, I gets her into the wherry, and as soon as | 
seed she was come to again, I pulls her back 
to the stairs where she had ta lon me from.| 
As soon as I lands I hears a noise and talking, and! 
several people standing about; it seems it were| 
her relatives, who had missed her, and were axing 
whether she had taken a boat; and while they) 
were describing her, and the other watermen, 
were telling them how I had taken a fare of that 
description, I brings her back. Well, they takes 
charge of her, and leads her home, and then for 
the first time I thinks of the purse at the bottem 
of the boat, which I picks up, and sure enough. 
there were four golden guineas in it, besides some 
silver. Well, the men who plied at the stairs 
axed me all about it, but I keeps my counsel, and 
only tells them how the poor girl threw herself 
into the water, and how I pulled her out again; 
and in a week lI had almost forgot all about it, 
when up comes an officer, and says to me, ‘Y ; 
be Stapleton the waterman?’ and I says, ‘Y es, | 
be.’ ‘Then you must come along with me; and 
he takes me to the police-office, where I finds the 


poor young woman in custody for being accused 
of having murdered her infant. 


So they begins 


the pipe out, re Jighted—puff, puff] 

“But, father,” said Mary, “did you ever hear 
the history of the poor girl? 

“Yes, I heard as how it was a hard ease, how 
she had been seduced by some fellow who had 
\left her and her baby, upon which she determined 
to drown herself, poor thing! and her baby too 
Had she only tried to drown her baby, I should 
have said it was quite unnatural; but as she wish- 
ed to drown herself at the same time, | considers 
that drowning the baby, to take it to heaven with 
her, was quite natural, “and all agreeable to homan 
natur. Love’s a sense which young women should 
keep down as much as possible, Mary; no good 
comes of that sense.” 

“And yet, father, it appears to me to be human 
nature, * replied Mary. 

‘So it is, but there’s mischief in it, girl, 
you never have any thing to do with it.’ 

‘“Was there mischief when you fell in love with 
my mother and married her? 

“You shall hear, Mary,’ 
who recommenced. 

“It was bout two months after the poor gir! 
threw herselt into the river, that I first seed your 
mother. She was then mayhap two years older 
than you may be, and much such a s 
person in her looks. There was a young man 
who plied from our stairs, named Ben Jones; he 
and I were great friends, and used for to help eac h 
other, and when a fare called for oars, used to ply 
together. One night he says to me, ‘Will, come 
up and V'll show you a devilish fine piece of stuff.’ 
So I watks with him, and he takes me to a shop 
where they dealed in marine stores, and we goes 
and finds your mother in the back parlour. Ben 
sends out for pipesand beer, and we set down and 
made ourselves comfortable. Now, Mary, your 
mother was a very jilting kind of girl, who ‘would 
put one fellow off to take another, just as her 
whim and fancy took her. [lI looked at Mary, 
who cast down her eyes.) Now theee women do 


so do 


> replied old Stapleton, 





same sort of 
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a mint of mischief among men, and it seldom ends 
well; and I’d sooner see you in your coffin, to- 


morrow, Mary, than think you should be one of 
this flaunting sort. Ben Jones was quite in for it, 
and wanted for to marry her, and she had turned 
off a fine young chap for him, and he used to come 
there every night, and it was supposed that they 
would be spliced in the course of a month; but 
when I goes there, she cuts him almost altogether, 
and takes to me, making such eyes at me, and 
drinking beer out of my pot and refusin 


r Jones was quite mad and beside himse 


surly humour, and said it was time to go away, 
instead of walking home arm in arm, we went 


side by side, like two big dogs with their tails as 


stiff up as a crow bar, and all readv for a fight; 
neither he nor I saying a word, and we parted 
without saying good night. Well, | dreamed of 
your mother all that night, and the next day 
went to see her, and felt worser and worser each 
time, and she snubbed Jones, and at last told him 
to go about his business. This was *bout a month 
after I had first seen her; and then one day Jones, 
who" was a prime fighter, says to me, ‘Be you a 
man?’ and slaps me on the ear. So I knowing 
what he’d be a’ter, pulls off my duds, and we sets 
to. We fights for ten minutes or so, and then I 
hits him a round blow on the ear, and he falls 
down on the hard, and ‘couldn’t come to time.’ 
No wonder, poor fellow! for he had gone to eter- 
nity. [Here old Stapleton paused for half a mi- 
nute, and passed his hand across his eyes.]_ I was 
tried for manslaughter; but it being proved that 
he came up and struck me first, | was acquitted, 
after lying two months in jail, for I couldn’t get 
no bail; but it was because I had been two months 
in jail that I was let off. At first, when | came 
out, | determined never to see your mother again; 
but she came to me, and wound round me, and | 
loved her so much, that Lcouldn’t shake her off. 
As soon as she found that I was fairly hooked,she 
began to play with others; but I wouldn’t stand 
that, and every fellow that came near her was 
eertain to have a turn out with me, and so I be- 
came a great fighter; and she, seeing that | was 
the best man, and that no one else would come to 
her, one fine morning agreed to marry me. Well, 
we were spliced, and the very first night | thought 
| saw poor Ben Jones standing by mv bedside, and 
for a week or so, I was not comfortable; but, how- 
somever, it wore off, and I plied at the stairs, and 
gained my money. But my pipe’s out, and I’m 
dry with talking. Suppose [| take a spell for a few 

, and for nearly half 


minutes.” 

Stapleton relighted his pipe 
an hour smoked in silence. What Mary’s thoughts 
were I cannot positively assert; but I imagined 
that, like myself, she was thinking about her mo- 
ther’s conduct and her own. I certainly was mak- 
ing the comparison, and we neither of us spoke a 
word. 

“Well,” continued Stapleton, at last, “I marri- 
ed your mother, Mary, and I only hope that any 
man who may take a fancy to you, will not have 
so much trouble with his wife as I had. I thought 
that a’ter she were settled that she would give up 
all her nonsense, and behave herself—but I sup- 
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¢ his’n, till 
If. 

ell, it wasn’t in human natur to stand those 
large blue eyes. (just like yours, Mary,) darting 
fire at a poor fellow; and when Jones got up in a 
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men, until they became saucy, and I became jeal- 
ous, and I had to fight one and then the other, un- 
til I became a noted pugilist. I will say that your 
mother seemed always very happy when I beat 
my man, which latterly I always did; but still she 
liked to be fit for, and I had hardly time to earn 
my bread. At last, some one backed me against 
another man in the ring, for fifty pounds a-side, 
and I was to have half, if] won. [ was very short 
of blunt at the time, and._I agreed; so, a’ter a little 
training, the battle was fought and I won easy, and 
the knowing ones liked my way of hitting so much, 
that they made up another match with a better 
man, for two hundred pounds; and a lord and other 
great people came to me, and I was introduced to 
them at the public house, and all was settled. So 
I became a regular prize fighter, all through your 
mother, Mary. Nay, don’t ery, child, I don’t mean 
to say that your mother, with all her love of being 
stared at and talked to, would have gone wrong, 
but still it was almost as bad in my opinion. Well, 
I was put into training, and after five weeks we 
met at Moulsey Hurst, and a hard fight it was— 
but I’ve got the whole of it somewhere; Mary, 
look in the drawer there, and you'll see a news- 
paper.” 

Mary brought out the newspaper, which was 
rolled up and tied with a bit of a string, and Sta- 
pleton handed it over to me, telling me to read it 
aloud. I did so,but I shall not enter into the details. 

“Yes, that’s all right enough,” said Stapleton, 
who had taken advantage of my reading to smoke 
furiously, as if to make up for lost time, “but no 
good came of it. for one of the gemmen took a 
fancy to your mother, Mary, and tried to win her 
atvay from me. I found him attempting to kiss 
her, and she refusing him—but laughing, and, as 
I thought, more than half willing; so | floored him, 
and put him out of the house, and after that I ne- 
ver would have any thing more to say with lords 
and gemmen, nor with fighting either. I built a 
new wherry and stuck to the river, and I shifted 
my lodgings, that | mightn’t mix any more with 
those who knew me as a boxer. Your mother 
was then brought to bed with you, and I hoped for 
a good deal of happiness, as I thought she would 
only think of her husband and child; and so she 
did until you were weaned, and then she went on 
just as afore. There was a captain of a vessel 
ying in the river, who used now and then to stop 
and talk with her, but I thought little about that, 
seeing how every one talked with her, and she 
with every body; and besides she knew the cap- 
tain’s wife, who was a very pretty woman, and 
used very often to ask Mary to go and see her, 
which I permitted. But one morning when I was 
going off to the boat—for he had come down to me 
to take him to his vessel—just as | was walking 
away with the sculls over my shoulder, I recollects 
my *baecy box, which I had left, and I goes back 
and hears him say before I came into the door— 
‘Recollect, | shall be here again by two o’clock, 
and then you promised to come on board my ship, 
and see ” | didn’t hear the rest, but she laugh- 
ed and said yes, she would. I didn’t show myself, 
but walked away again and went to the boat. He 
followed me, and [ rowed him up the river and 
took my fare—and then I determined to watch 
them, for I felt mighty jealous. So I lays off on 
my oars in the middle of the stream, and sure 














Re it was in her natur and she couldn’t help it. 
he made eyes and gave encouragement to the 





enough [ sees the captain and your mother get 
into a small skifi belonging to his ship, and pull 
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away; the captain had one oar and one of his men) bull was as kind as ever, and began (telling me long 
another. I pulled a’ter them as fast asI could, and stories about the ice in the northern regions. 

at last they seed me, and not wishing me to find, ‘“‘By-the-by, I hear there is an ox to be roasted 
her out, she begged them to pull away as fast as' whole, Jacob, a little above London Bridge; sup- 
they could, for she knew how savage | would be. pose we go and see the fun,” 

Still L gained upon them, every now and then look-| I consented, and we took the Brentford coach, 
ing round and vowing vengeance in my heart, and were put down at the corner of Queen-street, 
when all of a sudden heard a scream, and per- from whence we walked to the river. The scene 
ceived their boat to capsize, and all hands in the was very amusing and exciting. Booths were 
water. They had not seen a warp ola vessel get-/erected on the ice, in every direction, with flags 
ting into the row, and had run over it, and as it flying, people walking, and some skating, although 
tau*ened they capsized. Your mother went down the ice was too rough for that pastime. The whole 
like a stone, Mary, and was not found for three|river was crowded with people, who now walked 
days a’terwards; and when I seed her sink [| fell!in security over where they woulda month before 
down in a fit.’ Here old Stapleton stopped, laid have met with death. Here and there smoke as- 
down his pipe, and rested his face in his hands.—|cended from various fires, on which sausages, and 
Mary burst into tears. After a few minutes he re- other eatables, were cooking; but the great at- 
sumed. ‘‘When I came to, | found myselfon board |traction was the ox roasting whole, close to the 
of the ship in the captain’s cabin, with the captain'centre pier of the bridge. Although the ice ap- 
and his wile watching over me—and then I came peared to have fallen at the spot where so many 
to understand that it was she who had sent for hundreds were assembled, yet, as it was now four 
your mother, and that she was living on board, or five feet thick, there was no danger. Here 
and that your mother had at first refused, because and there, indeed, were what were called rotten 
she knew I did not like her to be on the river, but places, where the ice was not sound, but these 
wishing very much to see a ship, had consented. were intimated by placards, warning people not to 
So it was not so bad a’ter all, only that a woman approach too near; and close te them were ropes 
shouldn’t act without her husband—but you see, and poles for succour, if required. We amused 
Mary, all this would not have happened if it hadn’t ourselves for some time with the gayety of the 
been that | overheard part of what was said; and scene, for the sun shone out bright, and the sky 
you might now have had a mother and | a wife to was clear. The wind was fresh from the north- 
comfort us, if it hadn't been for my unfortunate| ward, and piercing cold in the shade, the thermo- 
hearing—se, as | said before, there’s more harm meter being then, it was said, twenty-eight de- 
than good that comes from these senses—at least | grees below the freezing point. We had been on 
so it has proved tome. And now you've heard|the ice about three hours, amusing ourselves, 
my story, and how your mother died, Mary, so when Mr. Turnbull proposed our going home, 


take care you don’t fall into the same fault, and Be! and we walked up the river towards Blackfriars 
too fond of being looked at, which it does some-| Bridge, where we proposed to land and take the 
how or another, appear to me you have a bit of a| coach at Charing Cross. 


hankling a’ter—but like mother like child, they say,' _‘“‘I wonder how the tide is now,” observed Mr. 
and that’s Awman natur.” Turnbull to me, “‘it would be rather puzzling to 
When Stapleton had concluded his narrative, | find out.” 
he smoked his pipe in silence. Mary satat the) “Not if L ean find a hole,” replied I, looking for 
table with her hands pressed to her temples, ap-|one. “‘Stop, here is one.” I threw in a piece of 
parently in deep thought; and I felt any thing but iee, and found that it was strong ebb. We con- 
communicative. In half an hour the pot of beer tinued our walk over the ice, which was now very 
was finished, and Stapleton rose. rough, when Mr. Turnbull’s hat fell off, and the 
“Come, Mary, don’t be thinking so much; let’s| wind catching it, it blew away, skimming across 
all go to-bed. Show Jacob his room, and then the ice at a rapid rate. Mr. Turnbull and [ gave 
come up.” chase, but aaa scarcely keep up with it, and at 
“Jacob can find his own room father,” replied all events could not overtake it. Many people on 
Mary, “‘without my showing him; he knows the) the river laughed as we passed, and watched us 
kitchen, and there is but one other below.” in our chase. Mr. Turnbull was the foremost, 
I took my candle, wished them good night, and and, heedless in the pursuit, did not observe a 
went to my bed, which, although very homely, was|large surface of rotten ice before him; neither did 
at all events comfortable. I, until all at once I heard it break and saw Mr. 
For many days the frost continued, until at Jast Turnbull fall in and disappear. Many people were 
the river was frozen over, and all communication|close to us, and a rope was laid across the spot to 
by it was stopped. Stapleton’s money ran short, designate the danger. 1| did not hesitate—I loved 
our fare became very indifferent, and Mary declar-,Mr. Turnbull, and my love and my feelings of re- 
ed that we must all go begging with the market sentment were equally potent. I veized the bight 
gardeners if it lasted much longer. of the rope, twisted it round my arm, and plunged 
“I must go and call upon Mr. Turnbull, and ax/in after him, recollecting that it was ebb tide; for- 
him to help us,” said Stapleton, one day. pulling tunate for Mr. Turnbu!l it was that he had acci- 
his last shilling out and laying it on the table.—,dentally put the question. 1 sank under the ice, 
“I’m cleaned out; but he’s a good gentleman, and and pushed down the stream, and in afew seconds 
will lend me a trifle.” In the afternoon Stapleton felt myself grappled by him I sought, and, at al- 
returned, and I saw by his looks that he had been most the same time, the rope hauling in from 
successful. ‘‘Jacob,” said he, ‘‘Mr. Turnbull de- above; as soon as they found there was resistance, 
sires vou will breakfast with him to-morrow morn-|they knew that I, at least, was attached to it, and 
ing, as he wishes to see you.” ‘they hauled in quicker, not, however, until 1 bad 
_ I set off accordingly at day-light the next morn- lost my recollection. Still | clung to the rope with 
ing, and was in good time for breakfast. Mr. Turn-|the force of a drowning man, and Mr. Turnbull 
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did the same to me, and we shortly made our ap- 
pearance at the hole in which we had been plung- 
ed. A ladder waa thrown across, and two of the 
men of the Humane Society, came to our assist- 
ance, hauled us out, and laid us upon it. They 
then retreated and hauled us on the ladder to 
amore secure situation. We were both still sense- 
less—but having been taken to a public-house on 
the river side, were put to bed, and medical advice 
having been procured, were soon restored. The 
next morning we were able to return in a chaise 
to Brentford, where our absence had created the 
greatest alarm. Mr. Turnbull spoke but little the 
whole time, but he often pressed my hand, and 
when I requested him to drop me down at Ful- 
ham, that | might let Stapleton and his daughter 
know that I was safe, he consented, saying “God 
bless you, my fine boy; I will see you soon,” 

When I went up the stairs of Stapleton’s lodg- 
ings, | found Mary by herself; she started up as 
soon as she saw me. ; 

“Where have you been, you naughty boy?” said 
she, half erying, half smiling. 

“Under the ice,” I replied, “and only thawed 
again this morning.” 

“Are you in earnest, Jacob?” said she; ‘now 
don’t plague and frighten me, I’ve been too fright- 
ened already. I never slept a wink last night. 
I then told her the circumstances which had oc- 
curred. “I was sure something had happened,” 
she replied. ‘I told my father so, but he would’nt 
believe it. You promised to be at home to give 
me my lesson, and | know you never break your 
word; but my father smoked away, and said, that 
when boys are amused, they forget their promises, 
and that it was nothing but human natur. O, Ja- 
cob, I’m so glad you’re back again; and after what 
has happened, [ don’t mind you kissing me for 
once.” And Mary held her face towards me, and 
returned my kiss. “There, that must last you a 
long while, recollect,” said she laughing, “you 
must not think of another until you’re under the 
iee again.” : 

5 then I trust it will be the last,” replied I, 
aughing. 

“You are not in love with me, Jacob, that’s 
clear, or you would not have made that answer,” 
regis Mary. 

had seen a great deal of Mary, and though 
she certainly was a great flirt, yet she had many 
excellent and amiable qualities. For the first 
week after her father had given us the history of 
his life, his remarks upon her mother appeared to 
have made a decided impression upon her, and 
her conduct was much more staid and demure; 
but as the remembrance wore off, so did her con- 
duct become coquettish and flirting as before; still 
it was impossible not to be fond of her, and even 
with all her caprice, there was such a fund of real 
ood feeling and amiableness, which, when called 
orth, was certain to appear, that I often thought 
how dangerous and captivating a girl she would 
be when she grew up. I had again gr pee the 
books which I had thrown aside with disgust, to 
teach her to read and write. Her improvement 
was rapid, and would have been still more so, if] 
she had not been just as busy in trying to make me 
fond of her, as she was in surmounting the diffi- 
culties of her lessons. But she was very young, 
and although, ac her father declared, it was her 
natur to run after the men, there was every rea- 
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ties which she really possessed. In heart and 
feeling she was a modest girl, although the buoy- 
ancy of her spirits often carried her beyond the 
bounds prescribed by decorum, and often called 
forth a blush upon her own animated countenance, 
when her good sense or the remarks of others, 
reminded her of her having committed herself. It 
was impossible to know Mary and not like her, al- 
though at a casual meeting, a rigid person might 
go away with an impression by no means favour- 
able. As for myself, | must say, that the more I 
was in her company, the more | was attached to 
her, and the more I respected her. 

Old Stapleton came home in the evening. He 
had, as usual, been smoking, and thinking of hu- 
man natur, at the Feathers public-house. I told 
him what had happened, and upon the strength of 
it he sent for an extra pot of beer for Mary and 
me, which he insisted upon our drinking between 
us—a greater proot of good will on his part could 
not have been given. Although Captain Turn- 
bull appeared to have recovered from the eflects 
of the accident, yet it appeared that such was not 
the case, as the morning after his arrival he was 
taken ill with shivering and pains in his loins, 
which ended in ague and fever, and he did not 
quit his bed for three or four weeks. I, on the 
contrary, felt no ill effects; but the constitution of 
a youth is better able to meet such violent shocks, 
than that of a man of sixty years old, already 
sapped by exposure and fatigue. As the frost 
stilt continued, I complied with Captain Turn- 
bull’s request to come upand stay with him, and 
for many days, until he was able to leave his bed, 
I was his constant nurse. The general theme of 
his conversation was on my future prospects, and 
a wish that | would embark in some pursuit or 

rofession more likely to raise me in the world; 

ut on this head I was positive, and also on an- 
other point, which was, that I would in future put 
myself under an obligation to no noone. I could 
not erase from my memory the injuries I had re- 
ceived, and my vindictive spirit continually brood- 
ed over them. I was resolved to be independent 
and free. I felt that in the company I was in, that 
I was with my equals, or, if there were any supe- 
riority, it was on my part, arising from education, 
and I never would submit to be again in the socie- 
ty of those above me, in which I was admitted as 
a favour, and by the major part looked down upon, 
and at the same time liable, as I had once been, to 
be turned out with contumely on the firt moment 
of caprice. Still I was very fond of Captain Turn- 
bull. He had always been kind to me, spoke to 
me on terms of equality, and had behaved with 
consistency, and my feelings towards him since 
the accident, had consequently strengthened; but 
we always feel an increased regard towards those 
to whom we have been of service, and my pride 
was softened by the reflection that whatever 
might be Mr. Turnbull’s good-will towards me, 
he never could, even if I would permit it, repay 
me for the lite which I had preserved. Towards 
him I felt unbounded regard—towards those who 
had ill-treated me, unlimited hatred; towards the 
world in general a mixture of feeling which I 
could hardly analyze; and, as far as regarded my- 
self, a love of liberty and independence, which no- 
thing would ever have induced me to compromise. 
As | did not wish to hurt Captain Turnball’s feel- 
ings by a direct refusal to all his proffers of ser- 
vice. and remarks upon the advantages which 





son to hope that a year or two would render her 
less volatile. and add to those sterling good quali- 
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might arise, | generally made an evasive answer; 
ry 
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but when on the day proposed for my departure, 
he at once came to the point, offering me every 
thing, and observing that he was childless, and 
therefore my acceptance of his otfer would be in- 
jurious to nobody, when he took me by the hand, 
and drawing me near to him, passed his arm 
round me, and spoke to me in the kind accents of a 
father, almost entreating me to consent—the 
tears of gratitude coursed each other rapidly down 
my cheeks, but my resolution was no less firm— 
although it was with a faltering voice that I re- 
jlied, “You have been very kind to me, sir—very 
tan I shall never forget it; and I hope f shall 
deserve it—but—Mr. Drummond, and Mrs. Drum- 
mond, and Sarah, were also kind to me—very kind 
to me—you know the rest. I will remainas | am, 
it'you please; and if you wish to do me a kindness 
—if you wish me to love you, as I really do, let me 
be as | am—free and independent. 1 beg it of you 
as the greatest favour that you can possibly confer 
on me—the only favour which | can accept, or 
shall be truly thankful for.” 

Captain Turnbull was some minutes before he 
could reply. He then said—‘‘I see it is useless, 
and I will not tease you any more; but, Jacob, do 
not let the first injustice which you have received 
from your fellow creatures prey so much upon 
your mind, or induce you to form the mistaken 
idea that the world is bad. As you live on, you 


will find much good; and recollect, that those who 
have injured you, from the misrepresentations of 
others, have been willing, and have offered to re- 
pair their fault. ‘They can do no more, and I wish 
= could get over this vindictive feeling. 
ec 


Recol- 
t, we must forgive, as we hope to be forgiven.” 

“I do forgive—at least, I do sometimes,” replied 
I, ‘‘for Sarah’s sake—but I can’t always.” 

“But you ought to forgive, for other reasons, 
Jacob.” 

“I know I ought—but if I cannot, I cannot.” 

“Nay, my boy, I never heard you talk so—I was 
going to say—wickedly. Do you not perceive that 
you are now in error? You will not abandon a 
feeling which your own good sense and religion 
tell you to be wrong—you cling to it—and yet you 
will admit of no excuse for the errors of others.” 

“T feel what you say—and the truth of it, sir,” 
replied I, ‘‘but { cannot combat the feeling. I will 
therefore admit every excuse you please, for the 
faults of others, but at the same time, ] am surely 
not to be blamed if I refuse to put myself in a situa- 
tion where I am again liable to meet with mortifi- 
cation. Surely Il am not to be censured, ifI prefer 
to work for my bread after my own fashion, and 
prefer the river to dry land?” 

“No, that I acknowledge; but what I dislike in 
the choice is, that it is dictated by feelings of re- 
sentment.” 

‘What's done can’t be helped,” replied I, quick- 
ly, wishing to break off the conversation. 

“Very true, Jacob; but I follow that up with an- 
other of your remarks, which is. ‘Better luck next 
time.’ God bless you, my boy, take care of your- 
self, and don’t get under the ice again!” 

“For you I would to-morrow,” replied I, taking 
the pro ered hand; ‘‘but if I could only see that 
Hodgson near a hole——” 

“You'd not push him in?” 

“Indeed I would,” replied I, bitterly. 

“Jacob, you would not, I tell you—yon think so 
now, but if you saw him in distress, you would as- 
sist him, as you did me. I know you, my boy, bet- 
ter than you know yourself.” 


Jacob Faithful. 


Whether Captain Turnbull or I were right, re- 
mains to be proved in the sequel. We then shook 
hands, and I hastened away to see Mary, whom | 
had often thought of during my absence. 

“Who do you think has Gees here?” said Mary, 
after our first greeting. 

“IT cannot guess,” replied I. “Not old Tom and 
his son?” 

“No; | don’t think it was old Tom, but it was 
such an old quiz—with such a nose—O heavens! [ 
thought I should have died with laughing as soon 
as he went down stairs. Do you know, Jacob, that 
| made love to him, just to see how he’d take it. 
You know who it is now?” 

“O yes! you mean the Domine, my schoolmas- 
ter. 

“Yes, he told me so; and I talked so much 
about you, and about your teaching me to read 
and write, and how fond I was of learning, and 
how I should like to be married to an elderly man 
who was a great scholar, who would teach me 
Latin and Greek, that the old gentleman became 
ate chatty, and sat for two hours talking to me. 

le desired me to say that he should call here to- 
morrow afternoon, and I begged him to stay the 
evening, as you are to have two more of your 
friends here. Now, who do you think are those?” 

“T have no others, except old Tom Beazely and 
his son.” 

“Well, it is your old Tom after all, and a nice 
old fellow he is, although I would not like him for 
a husband; but as for his son—he’s a lad after my 
own heart—I’m quite in love with him.” 

“Your love will do you no harm, Mary, but re- 
collect, what may be a jeke to you may not be so 
to other people. As for the Domine meeting old 
Beazely and his son, I don’t exactly know how 
that will suit, for I doubt if he will like to see 
them.” 

**Why not?” inquired Mary. 

Upon a promise never to hint at them, I briefly 
stated the circumstances attending the worthy 
man’s voyage on board of the lighter. Mary 

used, and then said, ‘‘Jacob, did we not read the 
ast time, that the most dangerous rocks to men 
were wine and women.” 

“Yes, we did, if I recollect right.” 

‘‘Humph,” said she, ‘‘the old gentleman has 
given plenty of lessons in his time, and it appears 
that he has received one.” 

**We may do so, to the last day of our existence, 
Mary.” 

“Well, he is a very clever, learned man, I’ve no 
doubt, and looks down upon all us (not you, Jacob) 
as silly people. Dll try if cant give him a lesson.” 

“You, Mary! what can you teach him?” 

“Never mind, we shall see;” and Mary turned 
the discourse to about her father. ‘You know, | 
su pose that father is gone up to Mr. Turn- 

ull’s 


“No, I did not.” 

“Yes, he has; he was desired to go there this 
morning, and hasn’t been back since. Jacob, I 
hope you wont be so foolish again, for I don’t want 
to lose my master.” 

“O never fear, I shall teach you all you want to 
know before I die,” replied I. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” 
her large blue eyes upon me; “how do you know 
how much I may wish to have of your company?” 

“Well, if I walk off in a hurry, Pll make you 


— Mary, fixing 





over to young Tom Beazely. You're half in love 
with him already, you know,” replied I, laughing. 
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“Well, he is a nice fellow.” replied she; “he 
laughs more than you do, Jacob.” 

“He has suffered less,” replied I, gloomily, call- 
ing to mind what had occurred; “but, Mary, he is 
a fine young man, and a good hearted, clever fel- 
low to boot; and when you do know him, you will 
like him very much.” As I said this, I heard her 
father coming up stairs; he came in high good hu- 
mour with his interview with Captain Turnbull. 
called for his pipe and pot, and was excessively 
fluent upon “human natur.” 

The afternoon of the next day I heard a well- 
known voice, which carolled forth, as Mary hud- 
died up her books, and put them out of the way; 
for at that time I was, as usual, giving her a les- 
son. 


“And many strange sights I’ve seen, 
And long I’ve been a rover, 
And every where I’ve been, 
But now the wars are over. 
I’ve been across the line, 
Where the sun will burn your nose off, 
And I’ve been in northern climes, 
. _ Where the frost would bite your toes off. 
Fal de ral, fa) de ral, fal de ral de liddy.” 


“Heave-a-head, Tom, and let me stump up at 
my leisure. It’s like warping ’gainst wind and tide 
with me—and I get’s up about as fast as lawyers 
go to heaven.” 

I thought, when Tom came up first, that he had 
been at unusual trouble in setting off his person. 
and certainly, a better looking, frank, open, merry 
countenanee, was seldom to be seen. In person, 
he was about an inch taller than 1, athletic, and 
well formed. He made up to Mary, who, perceiv- 
ing his impatience, and either to check him before 
me, or else from her usual feeling of coquetry, re- 
ceived him rather distantly, and went up to old 
Tom, with whom she shook hands warmly. 

““Whew! what’s in the wind now, Jacob? Why 
we parted the best friends inthe world,” said Tom, 
looking at Mary. 

“Sheer off yourself, Tom,” replied I laughing, 
“and you'll see that she'll come to again.” 

“Oh, oh! so the wind’s in that quarter, is it,” re- 
plied Tom; ‘“‘with all my heart—I can show false 
colours as well as she can. But I say. Jacob, be- 
fore [begin my mancuvres. tell me if you wish me 
to hoist t e neutral flag—tor | won’t interfere with 


ou. 

“Here’s my hand upon it, Tom, that the coast 
is clear, as far as I’m concerned; but take care— 
she’s a clipper, and not unlikely to slip through 

our fingers, even when you have her under your 
ee, within hail.” 

“Let me alone, Jacob, for that.” 

“And more, Tom, when you’ve possession of 
her, she will require a good man at the helm.” 

“Then she’s just the craft after my fancy. I hate 
your steady, slow-sailing craft, that will steer 
themselves, almost; give me one that requires to 

managed by a man and a seaman.” 

“If well manned, she will do any thing, depend 
upon it, Tom, for she’s as sound below as possible; 
and although she’s down to her bearings on the 
puff of the moment, yet che’d not careen further.” 

“Well, then, tok all’s right; and now you’ve 
told me what tack she’s on, see if I don’t shape a 


course to cut her off.” 


it when Fleming gave you such a twist; but, how- 
ever, this time you went to sarve a triend. which 

yas all right. My sarvice to you, Mr. Stapleton.” 
continued old Tom, as Stapleton made his ap- 
ae “I was talking to Jacob about his last 
dive. 

“Nothing but human natur,” replied Stapleton. 

“Well, now,” replied old Tom, “I consider that 
going plump into the river, when covered with ice, 
to be quite contrary to human natur.” 

“But not to save a friend, father?” 

“No—because that be Jacob’s nature. so you see, 
one nature conquered the other, and that’s the 
whole long and short of it.” 

‘*Well, now, suppose we sit down and make our- 
selves comfortable,” observed Stapleton: ‘*but 
here be somebody else coming up—who can it be?” 

“I say, old codger, considering you be as deaf as 
a post, you hears pretty well,” said old Tom. 

“Yes, | hear very well in the house, provided 
| people don’t speak loud.” 

‘Well, that’s a queer sort of deafness; I think 
| we allare troubled with the same complaint,” eried 
| Tom, laughing. 

During this remark the Domine made his ap- 
pearance. “Salve Dominus,” said I, upon his 
igunesing: taking my worthy pedagogue by the 
lhand. 
| “he te quoque filius meus, Jacobus! but who 
have we here? the deaf man, the maiden. and— 
jeheu!—the old man called old Tom. and likewise 
jthe young T’om;”—and the Domine looked very 
grave. 

“Nay, sir,” said young Tom, going up to the 
| Domine, ‘I know you are angry with us, because 
} we both drank too much when we were last in your 
company; but we promise—don’t we, father?—not 
to do so again.” 

This judicious reply of young Tom’s put the Do- 
mine more at his ease; what he most feared was 
raillery and exposure on their parts. 

“Very true, old gentleman; Tom and I did bouse 
our jibs up a little too taut when last we met—but 
what then?—there was the grog, and there was 
nothing to do.” 

‘All human natur,” observed Stapleton. 

Come, sir, you have not said one word to me,” 
said Mary, going upto the Domine. “Now you 
must sit down by me, and take care of me, and 
aes that they all behave themselves, and keep so- 
ver.” 

The Domine cast a look at Mary. which was in- 
tended for her alone, but which was not wunper- 
ceived by young Tom or me. ‘We shall have 
some fun, Jacob,” said he, aside, as we all sat 
down tothe table, which just admitted six, with 
close stowage. The Domine on one side of Mary, 
Tom on the other, Stapleton next to ‘Tom, then I 
and old Tom, who closed in on the other side of 
the Domine, putting one of his timber toes on the 
old gentleman’s corns, which induced him to lift up 
his leg ina hurry, and draw his chair still closer 
to Mary, to avoid a repetition of the accident; 
while old Tom was axing pardon, and Stapleton 
demonstrating that on the part of old Tom, not to 
feel with a wooden leg, onden the part of the Do- 
mine, to feel with a bad corn, was all nothing but 
“human natur.” At last we were all seated, and 
Mary, who had provided for the evening, produced 
two or three pots of beer, a bottle of spirits, pipes, 
and tebacco. 

“Liberty Hall—I smokes,” said Stapleton, 








“Well, Jacob, my good boy, so you’ve been = 
der the water again; | thought you had enough o 


lighting his pipe, and falling back on his chair. 
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“PH put a bit of clay in my mouth too,” followed 
up old Tom; ‘it makes one thirsty, and one en- 
joys one’s liquor.” 

“Well, I malts,” said Tom, reaching a pot of; 
porter, and taking a long pull, till he was out of| 
breath. ‘‘What do you do, Jacob?” 

“T shall wait a little, Tom.” 

“And what do you do, sir?” said Mary to the 
Domine. The Domine shook his head. “Nay, but 
you must—or I shall think you do not like my com- 
pany. Come, let me fill a pipe for you.” Mary 

filled a pipe and handed it to the Domine, who 
hesitated, looked at her, and was overcome. He 
lighted it, and smoked furiously. 

“The ice is breaking up—we shall have achange 
of weather—the moon quarters to-morrow,” ob- 
served old Tom, puffing between every observa- 
tion, ‘and then honest men may earn their bread 
again. Bad times for you, old codger, heh!” con- 
tinned he, addressing Stapleton. Stapleton nod- 
ded an assent through the smoke, which was first 

verceived by old Tom. ‘Well, he’s deaf, a‘ter all; 

thought he was only shamming a bit. I say, Ja- 
cob, this is the weather to blow your fingers, and 
make your eyes bright.” 

“Rather to blow a cloud, and make your eyes 
water,” replied Tom, taking up the pot; ‘‘’m just 
ae thirsty with swallowing tn 4 as if] hada pipe 
mysel{—at all events, 1 pipe my eye. Jacob,” con- 
tinued Tom to me apart, ‘‘do look how the old gen- 
tleman is funking Mary, and casting sheep’s eyes 
ait her through the smoke.” 

‘“‘He appears as if he were inclined to board her 
in the smoke,” replied I. 

“Yes, and she to make no fight of it, but surren- 
der immediately.” said Tom. 

“Don’t you believe it, Tom, I know her better; 
she wants to laugh at him, nothing more; she 
winked her eye at me just now; but I would not 
laugh, as Ido not choose that the old gentleman 
should be trifled with. 1 will tax her severely to- 
morrow.” 

During all this time old Tom and Stapleton 
smoked in silence: the Domine made use of his 
eyes in dumb parlance to Mary, who answered 
him with her own bright glances, and Tom and | 
began to find it rather dull; when at last old Tom’s| 
pipe was exhausted, and he had laid it down. 
“There, I'll smoke no more—the worst of a pipe 
is, that one can’t smoke and talk at the same time. 
Mary, my girl, take your eyes ofl the Domine’s 
nose, and hand me that bottle of stuff. What, 
glass to mix it in—that’s more genteel than we 
are on board, Tom.” Tom filled a runner of grog. 


mine shook his head. Mary made a glass of grog, 
and then put it to her lips, _“‘Now if you refuse to 
drink it, after I have tasted it, Pll never speak to 
you again.” Sosaying, she handed the glass to the 
Domine. 

“Verily, maiden, ] must needs refuse, for I did 
make a mental vow.” 
va hat vow was that? was it sworn on the Bi- 
le? 

‘Nay, noton the sacred book, butin my thoughts, 
most solemnly.” 

“O! Lmake those vows every day, and never 
keep one of them; so that won’t do. Now observe, 
[ give you one more chance. I shall drink a little 
more, and if you do not immediately put your lips 
to the same part of the tambler, I'll never drink to 
you again.” Mary put the tumbler again to her 
lips. drank a little, with her eyes fixed upon the 
Domine, who watched her with distended nostrils 
and muscular agitation of countenance. With her 
sweetest smile, she handed him the tumbler; the 
Domine half held out his hand, withdrew it, put it 
down again, and by degrees took the tumbler. 
Mary conquered, and I watched the malice of her 
look as the liquor trickled down the Domine’s 
throat. TomandI exchanged glances. The Do- 
mine put down the tumbler, and then, looking 
round as a guilty person, coloured up to the eyes; 
but Mary, who perceived that her victory was but 
half achieved, put her hand upon his shoulder, 
and asked him to let her taste the gr ain. | 
also, to make him feel more at ease, helped myself 
toaglass. Tom didthe same. and old Tom, with 
more regard to the feelings of the Domine than in 
his bluntness of character I would have given him 
credit for, said in a quiet tone, “The old gentleman 
is afraid of grog, because he seed me take a drop 
too much, but that’s no reason why grog ar’n’ta 
good thing, and wholesome, in moderation, A 
glass or two is very well, and better still when 
sweetened by the lips of a pretty girl; and even if 
the Domine does not like it, he’s teo much of a 
gentleman not to give up his dislikes to please a 
lady. More’sthe merit; for if he did like it, it would 
be no sacrifice, that’s sartain. Don’t you think eo, 
my old boozer?” continued he, addressing Staple- 
ton, who smoked in silence. 

‘‘Human natur,” replied Stapleton, taking the 
pive out of his mouth, and spitting under the ta- 
ne. 

“Very true, master; and so here’s to your 
health, Mr. Domine, and may you never want a 
wetty girl to talk to, or a glass of grog to drink 
1er health with.” 





took half off at a huge sip, and put it down on the 
table. ‘‘Will you do as we do, sir?” said he, ad- 
dressing the Domine. 

“Nay, friend Dux, nayv—pr’ythee persuade me 
not—avaunt!” and the Domine, with an appear-| 
ance of horror, turned away from the bottle hand- 
ed towards him by old Tom. 

“Not drink any thing.” said Mary to the Domine, 
looking at him with surprise; “but indeed you 
must, or | shull think you despise us, and do not 
think us fit to be in your company.” 

“Nay, maiden, entreat me not. Ask any thing 
of me but this,” replied the Domine. 

“Ask any thing but this—that’s just the way 
people have of refusing,” replied Mary; ‘‘were | 
to ask any thing else, it would be the same answer 
—ask any thing but this. Now if you will not drink 
to please me, I shall quarrel with you. You shall 
drink a glase, and Tl! mix it for vou.” The Do- 





“‘O, but the Domine don’t care about pretty girls, 
father.” replied Tom; ‘‘he’s too learned and clever; 
he thinks about nothing but the moon, and Latin, 
and Greek, and philosophy, and all that.” 

“Who can say what’s under the skin, Tom? 
there’sno knowing what is, and what ism’t—Sall’s 
shoe for that.” 

“Never heard of Sall’s shoe, father; that’s new 
to me. 

“Didn’t I ever tell you that, Tom?—well, then, 
you shall have it now—that is, if all the company 
be agreeable.” 

“O yes,” cried Mary; “pray tell us.” 

**Would you like to hear it, sir?” 

“IT never heard of Sall Sue in my life,and would 
fain hear her history,” replied the Domine; *‘pro- 
ceed, friend Dux.” 

“Well, then, you must know when I was 
a-board of the Terp-sy-chore, there was a fore- 
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“4 4 topman, of the name of Bill Harness, a good sortjgetting a smart slap with the cane behind, upon 
k to of chap enough, but rather soft in the upper-jthe taut parts of their trousers, to make them 
i works. Now we'd been on the Jamaica station} look sharp, until they all wished Sall’s shoe at Old 
) the for some years, and had come home, and merry} Nick and her too, and Billin the bargain. At last 
did enough, and happy enough we were, (those that) one of the boys picks it out of the manger, where 
" were ieft of us,) and we were spending our mOney)| it had lain all the night, poked up and down by the 
Bi like the devil. Bill Harness had a wife who was/ noses of the pigs, who didn’t think it eatable, al- 
et very fond of he, and he very fond of she, but she|though it might have smelt human-like; the fact 
ht was a slattenly sort of a body, never tidy in her| was, it was the boy who had picked up Sall’s shoe 
atte rigging, all adrift at all times. She never wore| when she droppes it, and had shied it forward. 
seals no stays of no kind, and she all fell down alore,| It sartainly did not seem to be worth all the trou- 
io and never hauled up the slack behind, and what’s| ble, but howsomever it was taken aft by the mas- 
ittle more, she never had a shoe up at heel, so she|ter-at-arms, and laid on the capstern head. Then 
"i ° went by the name of Slattenly Sall, and the first] Bill steps out, and takes the shoe before the first 
‘4 lieutenant, who was a ‘ticular sort of a chap,|lieutenant, and cuts it open, and from between the 
yo never liked to see her on deck, for you see she put/lining pulls out four ten-pound notes, which Sall 
the her hair in paper on New Year’s day, and never|had sewn up there by way of security; and the first 
trils changed it or took it out till the year came round |lieutenant tells Bill he was a great fool to trust 
io : However, be it as it may be, she loved/his money in the shoe of a woman who always 
| ill, and Bill loved, and they were very happy | went slipshod, and tells him to go about his busi- 


the 








at it together. A’ter all, it a’rn’t whether a woman’s ness, and stow his money away in a safer place 
oe tidy without, that makes a man’s happiness. it de-|next time. A’ter, it _any thing was better than it 
_ pends upon whether she be right within; that is,|looked to be, the ship’s company used always to 
Aer: if she be good tempered, and obliging, and civil,|say it was like Sadl’s shoe. There you have 
1D, ‘s and ’commodating, and so forth. A’ter the first|it all.” 
kine day or two—person’s nothing—eyes get palied,| “Well,” says Stapleton, taking the pipe out of 
= like the capstern when the anchor’s up to the/his mouth, “I know a fact of a muchness with 
ot hows; but what a man likes is to nestle in a wo-|that, which happened to me when | was below 
d ° man’s bosom, and not be disturbed by vagaries, or| the river tending a ship at Sheerness—tor at one 
ne gusts of temper. Well, Bill was happy—but one/time, d’ye see, | used to ply there. She was an 
» it day he was devilish unhappy, because Sall had) old fifty-gun ship, called the Adamant, if 1 recol- 
yseil lost one of her shoes, which wasn’t to be wonder-|lect right. One day. the first lieutenant, who, 
with ed at, considering as how she was always slip-| like your’n, was a mighty ethene sort of cha 
un inh shod. ‘Who has seen my wile’s shoe?’ says he.| was going round the maindeck, and he sees an old 
hint ‘Hang your wite’s shoe,’ said one, ‘it warn’t worth| pair of canvass trousers stowed in under the 
man casting an eye upon.’ Still he cried out, ‘Who/ trunnion of one of the guns. So, says he, ‘whose 
irop has seen my wife’s shoe?’ ‘I seed it,’ says an-jbe these?? Now no man would answer, because 
ata other.” ‘Where?’ says Bill. ‘I seed it down at|they knowed very well that it would be as good as 
A heel,’ says the fellow. But Bill still hollowed out/a fortnight in the black list. With that the first 
fhen. about his wife’s shoe, which it appeared she had| lieutenant bundles them out of the port, and away 
en it dropped off her foot as she was going up the fore-| they floats astern with the tide. It was about 
of a castle ladder to take the air a bit, just as it was} half an hour after that, that I comes off with the 
ae a dark. At last, Bill made so much fuss about it) milk for the wardroom mess, and a man, named 
ould that the ship’s company laughed, and all called out) Will Heaviside, says to me, ‘Stapleton,’ says he, 
k 80, to each other, ‘Who has seen Sall’s shoe?’—| ‘the first lieutenant has thrown my canvass trou- 
ple- ‘Have you got Sall’s shoe” and they passed the} sers overboard, and be d——d to him; now I must 
word fore and aft the whole evening, till they| have them back.’ ‘But where be they?’ says I, ‘I 
the went to their hammocks. Notwithstanding, as| suppose down at the bottom, by this time, and the 
> ta- Sall’s shoe was not forthcoming, the next morn-| flat fish dubbing their noses into them.’ ‘No, no,’ 
ing Bill goes on the quarter deck, and complains) says he, they wont never sink, but float till eter- 
your to the first lieutenant, as how he had lost Sall’s| nity; they be gone down with the tide, and the 
nt a shoe. ‘D—n Sall’s shoe,’ said he, ‘haven’t I| will come back again, only you keep a sharp loo 


rink 


enough to look after without your wife’s con-| out for them, and Pll give you five shillings if you 
: founded shoes, which can’t be worth twopence.’|bring them.” Well, I seed little chance of ever 
‘irks, Well, Bill argues that his wife has only one shoe| seeing them again, or of my seeing five shillings, 
ver; left, and that won’t keep two feet dry, and begs/but as it so happened next tide, the very ’denticle 
atin, the first lieutenant to order a search for it; but the|trousers comes up staring me in the face. I pulls 
‘- first lieutenant turns away, and tells him to go to|them in, and takes them to Will Heaviside, who 
om: the devil, and all the men grin at Bill’s making|appears to be mightily pleased, and gives me the 
all's such a fuss about nothing. So Bill at last goes|money. ‘I wouldn't have lost them for ten, do, 


up to the first lieutenant, and whispers something,|}not for twenty pounds,’ says he. ‘At all events 
and the first lieutenant booms him off with his|you’ve paid me more than they are worth,’ says I. 
speaking trumpet, as if he was making too free,|‘Have I? says he, ‘stop a bit; and he outs with 
in whispering to his commanding officer, and then|his knife, and rips open the waistband, and pulls 
sends for the master-at-arms. ‘Collier,’ says he,|out a piece of linen, and out of the piece of linen 
‘this man has lost his wife’s shoe: let a search bejhe pulls out a child’s caul. ‘There,’ says he, ‘now 
made for it immediateiy—take all the ship’s boys,)you knows why the trousers wouldn’t sink, and 
and look every where for it; if you find it bring it/I’ll leave you to judge whether they ar’n’t worth 
up to me.’ So away goes the master-at-arms with | five shillings.’ That’s my story.” _ 

“Well, [can’t understand how it is, that a caul 


new 


hen, 
pany 


‘ould 





pro- his cane, and collects all the boys to look for Sall’s 

shoe—and they go peeping about the maindeck,| should keep people up,” observed old Tom. 
— under the guns, and under the hencoops, and in| “At all events,a call makes people come up fast 
fore- the sheep-pen, and every where; now and then enough on board a man-of-war, father.” 
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“That's true enough, but I'm Chae Cay 
i 


caul, not of a boatswain’s, Tom. 

“Pll just tell you how it is.” replied Stapleton, 
who had recommenced smoking; “it’s human na- 
tur.” 

“*What is your opinion, sir?” said Mary, to the 
Domine. 

“Maiden,” replied the Domine, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth, “I opine that it’s a vulgar error. 
Sir Thomas Brown, | think it is, hath the same 
idea; many and strange were the superstitions 
which have been handed down by our less enlight- 
ened ancestors—all of which mists have been 
cleared away by the powerful rays of truth.” 

“Well, but, master, if a vulgar error saves a 
man from Davy Jones’ locker, a’rn’t it just as well 
to sew it up in the waistband of your trousers?” 

“Granted, good Dux, if it would save a man; 
but how is it possible? it is contrary to the first 
elements of science.” 

“What matter does that make, provided it holds 
a man up?” 

“Friend Dux, thou art obtuse.” 

“Well, perhaps I am, as [ don’t know what that 
is,”” 

“But, father, don’t you recollect,” interrupted 
Tom, “what the parson said last Sunday, that 
faith saved men? Now, Master Domine, may it 
not be the faith that a man has in the cau/, which 
may save him.” 

“Young Tom, thou art astute.” 

“Well, perhaps I am, as father said. for I don’t 
know what that is. You knock us all down with 
onary.” 


. 


your dictic : 
“Well, I do love to hear people make use of 
hard words,” said Mary, looking at the Domine. 


*‘How very clever you must be, sir! I wonder 
whether I shall ever understand them?” 

“Nay, if thou wilt. I will initiate—sweet maiden, 
wilt steal an hour or so to impregnate thy mind 
with the seeds of learning, which in so fair a soil 
must needs bring forth good fruit?” 

“That’s a fine word that impregnate; will you 
give us the English of it, sir, said young Tom to 
the Domine. 

“It is English, Tom, only the old gentleman ra- 
zeed it a little. 
the Channel fleet, was an eighty, and called the 
impregnable, but the old gentleman knows more 
about books than sea matters.” 

“A marvellous misconception,” quoth the Do- 
mine. 


“Thére’s another,” cried Tom, lauching; “that! 


must be a three-decker. Come, father, here’s the 
bottle, you must take another glass to wash that 
down.” 

“Pray what was the meaning of this last long 
word, sir?’ said Mary, taking the Domine by the 
arm, “‘mis—something.” 

“The word,” replied the Domine, “is a_com- 
pound, from conception, borrowed from the Latin 
tongue, implying conceiving; and the mis pre- 
fixed, which negatives, or reverses the meaning; 
misconception, therefore, implies not to conceive. 
I can make you acquainted with many others of a 
similar tendency, as misconception; videlicet, mis- 
apprehension, m7s-understanding, mis-contriving, 
mis-applying, mis——” 

“Dear me, what a many misses,” cried Mary, 
“and do you know them all?” 

“Indeed do 1,” replied the Domine, ‘‘and many, 


The third ship in the lee line of! 


Jacob Faithful. 


“Well, ’'d no idea that the old gentleman was 

ven to running after the girls in that way,” said 

lold ‘Tom to Stapleton. 

| “Human natur,” replied the other. 

| “No more did [,” continued Mary, “‘I shall have 

‘nothing to say to him;” and she drew off her chair 

ja few inches trom that of the Domine.” 

| “Maiden,” quoth the Domine, “thou art under 

a mistake.” 

| “Another miss, I declare, cried Tom, laughing. 
“What an old Turk,” continued Mary, getting 

farther off.” 

| “Nay, then, I will not reply,” said the Domine, 

lindignantly putting down his pipe, leaning back on 

his chair, and pulling out his great red handker- 

ichief, which he applied to his nose, and produced 

la sound that made the windows of the little par- 

‘four vibrate for some seconds.” 

| “Tsay, master Tom, don’t you make too free 

lwith your betters, said old Tom, when he per- 

ceived the Domine afironted. 

| “Nay,” replied the Domine, ‘‘there is an old 

ladace. which saith, ‘as the old cock crows, so doth 

ithe young.’ Wherefore didst thou set him the 

lexample?” 

| “Very true, old gentleman, and I axes your par- 

ldon, and here’s my hand upon it.” 

| “And so do I, sir, and here’s my hand upon it,” 

lsaid young T'om, extending his on the Domine’s 

other side. 

| “Friend Dux, and thou, young Tom, I do will- 


jingly accept thy proffered reconciliation; knowing, 


as I well do, that there may be much mischief in 
thy composition, but naught of malice.” e Do- 
|mine extended his hands and shook both those of- 
‘fered to him warmly. 

“There,” said old Tom, “now my mind’s at 
ease, as old Pigtown said.” 

“T know not the author whom thou quotest from, 
zood Dux.” 

**Author—I never said he was an author; he was 
only captain of a schooner, trading between the 
Islands, that I sailed witha few weeks inthe West 
Indies.” 

‘Perhaps, then, you will relate to the company 
present, the circumstances which took place to 
put old Pegtops—(l may not be correct in the 
name,) but whoever it may be——” 

“Pigtown, master.” 

“Well then—that put old Pigtown’s mind at 
ease—for I am marvellously amused with thy nar- 
rations, which do pass away the time most agree- 
ably, good Dux.” 

“With all my heart, old gentleman; but first let 
us fill up our tumblers. I don’t know how it is, but 
it does appear to me that grog drinks better out of 
class than out of metal; and if it wasn’t that Tom 





‘is so careless—and the dog has no respect for 


crockery any more than persons—I would have 
one or twoon board for particular sarvice; but 1]! 
think about that. and hear what the old woman 
has to say on the subject. Now to my yarn. D’ye 
see, old Pigtown commanded a little schooner, 
which plied between the isles, and he had been in 
her for a matter of forty years, and was as wel! 
known as Port Royal Tom.” 

“Who might Port Royal Tom be?” imquired the 
Domine; ‘‘a relation of yours?” 

“IL hope not, master, for | wanted none of his 
acquaintance; he was a shark about twenty feet 
long, who rowed guard in the harbour to prevent 
the men-of-wars men from deserting, and was 





many more are treasured in my memory, guoc 
nunc describere longum est.” 


pensioned by government.” 
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‘“Pensioned by government! nay, but that gound- yepnsion would be ¢reater upon his nether parts. 
eth strangely. I have heard that pensions have) But of all the feelings in the human breast, that 
been most lavishly bestowed, but not that it ex-jof' suspense is——” 
tended so far. Truly it must have been a sine-| “Worse than hanging,” interrupted young 
cure.” Tom. : 
“I don’t know what that last may be,” replied! “Even so, boy, (cluck, cluck,) an apt compari- 
Old Tom, “‘but I heard our beatswain, in the Mi-|son, seeing that in suspense you are hanging, as 
nerve, who t@ed politics a bit, say, ‘as how half|it were, in the region of doubt, without being able 
the pensions were held by a pack of d——d sharks;’|to obtain a footing even upon conjecture. Nay, 
but in this here shark’s case, it wasn’t in money,|we may further add another simile, although not 
master; but he’d regular rations of bullock’s liver|so well borne out, which is, that the agony of sus- 
to persuade him to remain in the harbour, and no|pense doth stop the breath of man for the time, as 
one dare swim on shore when he was cruising|hanging doth stop it altogether, so that it may be 
round and round the ships. Well, old Pigtown,|truly said, that suspense is put an end to by sus- 
with his white trousers and straw hat, red nose| pending.” (Cluck, cluck.) 
and big belly, was as well known as could be; and! “And now that you’ve got rid of all that, mas- 
was a capital old fellow for remembering and exe-|ter, suppose you fill up your pipe,” observed old 
cuting commissions, provided you gave him the|Tom. 
money first; if not, he always took care to forget} ‘‘And I will fill up your tumbler, sir,” said Mary; 
them. Old Pigtown had a son, a little dark or so,|‘‘for you must be dry with talking such har 
which proved that his mother wasn’t quite as fair} words.” 
as a lily, and this son was employed in a drogher,) The Domine this time made no objection, and 
that is, a small craft which goes round to the bays|again enveloped Mary and himself in a cloud of 
of the island, and takes off the sugars to the West/smoke, through which his nose loomed like an In- 
India traders. One fine day the drogher was dri-|diaman in a channel fog. 
ven out to sea and never heard of a’terwards.— 
Now old Pigtown was very anxious about what 
had become of his son, and day after day expected 
he would come back again; but he never did, for 
very good reasons, as you shall hear by-and-by; 
and every one knowing old Pigtown, and he know- 
ing every body, it was at least fifty times a day 
that the question was put to him. ‘Well, Pigtown, _ Creative Art, 
have you heard any thing of your son?’ And fifty; Whether the instrument of words the use, 
times a day he would reply, ‘No, and my mind’s| Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues, 
but ill at ease.” Well, it was twe or three months| Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
afterwards, that when I was in the schooner with} ‘Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part, 
him, as we lay becalmed between the islands, with} Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
the sun frizzing our wigs, and the planks so hot} Faith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 
that you couldn’t walk without your shoes, that} While the whole world seems adverse to desert; 
we hooked a large shark which came bowling un-| And O! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
der our counter. We got him on board and cut} ‘Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
him up. When we opened his inside, what should} Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
I see but something shining. I took it out, and} And in the soul admit of no decay, 
sure enough it was asilver watch. Sol hands it] Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness, 
to old Pigtown. He looks at it very ’tentively,| Great is the glory—for the strife is hard! 
opens the outside case, reads the maker’s name, W orpswortn. 
and then shuts it up again. ‘This here watch,’ ‘ * 
says he, ‘belonged to my son Jack. I bought it of} I am about to record the strugglings of a life 
achap ina South Whaler for three dollars and ajspent in that strife, but unrewarded by that glory. 
roll of pigtail, and a very good watch it was,| True, my years have been few, too few for the at- 
though { perceive it be stopped now. Now, d’ye/tainment of a serene and lofty fame; yet few as 
see, it’s all clear—the drogher must have gone/|they have been, their number is completed, for 
down in a squall—the shark must have picked up/another will not elapse before this wasting frame 
my son Jack, and must have disgested hie body,|shall have become ‘‘dust for oblivion.” The tide 
but has not been able to disgest his watch. Now)of life is ebbing fast through my young pulses— 
I knows what’s become of him, and so—my mind’s|earthly hope and enterprise are extinct within me, 
at ease.” land thought itself is changed to saddening retro- 
“Well,” observed Stapleton, “I agrees with old/spection; yet should I be uncandid did I say that 
Poptown, or what his name might be, that it were|self-reproach makes part of my despondency—yet 
better to know the worst at once, than to be kept/should I be ungrateful did | leave earth complain- 
on the worry all your days. I consider it’s nothing ing of its woes, and thankless for its pleasures. But 
but human natur. Why, if one has a bad tooth,|there is one mood of mind in which | am made to 
which is the best plan, to have it out with one/feel shame, remorse, and self-contempt—it is that 
good wrench at once, or to be tormented night|in which I am haunted by the fear that I do not in 
and day, the whole year round?” truth possess that genius which should alone have 
“Thou speakest wisely. friend Stapleton, and/caused or justified the enthusiasm with which I 
like a man of resolve,—the anticipation is often,|devoted myself to the pursuit offame. The mar- 
if not always, more painful than the reality. Thou|tyr, who, in the midst of death-flames. should be- 
knowest, Jacob, how often | have allowed a boy|gin to doubt the divineness of the cause for whieh 
to remain unbuttoned in the centre of the room|he suffered, could alone estimate the misery with 
for an hour previous to theapplication of the birch| which I yield to the suspicion that the shrine on 
—and it was with the consideration that the im-|which ] have sacrificed health, home, and all the 
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world’s untasted joys, contains no heaven-de- 
scended spirit, but an idol formed by my own vani- 
ty. But this distrust of my own powers, though 
terrible, is only occasional, and there are mo- 
ments, not a few, in which | entertain the proud 
conviction that, had time and strength been given 
ine, I would have won a crown and throne among 
the living kings of thought and song. 


I was born in an Irish provincial town, which} 


afforded excellent opportunities for education. My 
parents were poor and humble shopkeepers. | 
was their only child, my mother’s pride, my mo- 
ther’s sorrow. Of those early days when life is 
almost wholly animal, I recollect litthe more than 
my boisterous delight in boyish sports, my awe of 
my stern, cold father, and my fondness for my in- 
dulgent mother; but since I indeed became a living 
soul, since thought and self sentience dawned, 
memory has been a faithful chronicler. My father 
sent me to school betimes, intending that | should 
only receive instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and that when this meagre education 
should be completed, I should be apprenticed to 
some trade or business. It was long before | was 
reconciled to the inroads which school hours and 
school books made upon my childish amusements; 
but so soon as | had experienced the nobler ex- 
citement of mental conflict, I became the most 
ardent student in the academy. My father never 
praised or fondled me, but his parental pride was 
flattered by my reputation for talent, and in order 
to give it wider scope, he permitted me to learn 
Greck and Latin, and subsequently modern lan- 
ruages and science. But he had not relinquished 
is original design of putting me into business; he 
only postponed the execution of it until I should 
have acquired the last and highest of our collegi- 
ate honours. Meantime, study had with me be- 
come a passion, and the desire of fame grew up in 
my heart, strong. silent. and unbending as a tree. 
I had felt the “spur of the old bards to mighty 
deeds,”—I had vowed my soul to the service and 
the search of truth, and my body I had devoted to 
be the slave and instrument of its divine guest, 
the soul. But my desire of fame was not a selfish 
and soul-thowghted passion for personal aggran- 
dizement; it was composed of the best atlections 
of our nature—love of parents, of country, of man- 
kind. My heart throbbed warmly at the thought 
that I might be the destined discoverer of truths 
that should be benefactions to future ages, but 
dearer still was the hope of winning a fame that 
might be worthy to make part of my country’s 
lory; that when she should be taunted with the 
ewness of her philosophers and bards, mine might 
be among the honoured names with which she 
would reply to the reproach. I could not inileed 
expect to witness more than the commencement 
of such a fame, but it is the peculiarity of this mys- 
terious and unfathomable passion, that it places its 
8, though earth-bound, beyond the grave, 
kindles brightest at thought of praises which 

will fall unheeded on the ‘‘dull cold ear of death.” 
Yet no man ever found a durable renown, whose 
claims were not at least partially recognised dur- 
ing his lifetime, and I was scarcely aware how 
much I was animated by expectancy of this fore- 
taste of glory, and by anticipation of the trium- 
phant wonder with which my parents would wit- 
ness My success. Youthful p amcall m vi- 
sions! how often have they been dispelled by the 
harsh voices of reality and want—how often have 


but nqw they have for ever vanished, they have 
heard death’s coming footsteps, and are fled be- 
yond recall. 

I was now about seventeen, and had hitherto 
led a life as tranquil and happy as I could desire, 
The little apartment which | called my own, was 
neatly and even elegantly fitted up, and furnished 
with choice books, which my mother’s bounty had 
enabled me to purchase. In this loved retreat | 
studied night and day, seldom leaving it, except 
for the purpose of enjoying my dear mother’s so- 
ciety. Every evening when the shop was closed, 
my father went abroad in seach of recreation, and 
I descended, to pass an hour or two in my mo- 
ther’s cheerful parlour. Here we discoursed gayly 
or sadly of things past, present, and to come, and 
often enlivened our discourse by singing together 
some of the beautiful airs of our country. But this 
sweet life of enjoyment and hope was soon to ter- 
minate. One day, asI was retiring after dinner, 
my father said abruptly, “I have apprenticed you 
to Mr. , the woollen draper; indeed I should 
have done so long since; but I expect that you will 
immediately prepare to give up your bookish non- 
sense, and enter on your new situation.” 1] stated 
my invincible repugnance to this mode of life, and 
attempted to remonstrate against being forced to 
enter on it; but he interrupted me with vehement 
anger, vowing that I should adopt the business 
he had chosen for me, or leave his house and pro- 
vide for myself, as he would no longer support me 
in idleness. Silently indignant | withdrew, and 
shutting myself into my quiet sanctuary, began to 
contemplate for the first time the stern and chill 
realities of life. I felt that I was no longer a child 
to be nourished by the toil of others; the time was 
come when I must bear my portion of the primal 
curse, and eat the bread of my own labour. Yet 
I could not resolve to brave the living death that 
was proposed tome. To forego my burning de- 
sire of fame, and submit to years of dreary toil 
with no higher aim than that of making a little 
money—to be compelled to learn the textures, 
prices, &c. of broad-cloths, while my soul was 
thirsting unquenchably for knowledge—such a lot 
| could not for an instant bear to dwell upon. | 
could not blame my father, but I determined not to 
deceive him; and as | found myself unfitted for a 
business life, I resolved not to sacrifice my time 
and his money by entering on any apprenticeship 
whatever. I had just formed this resolution when 
my mother entered. Her eyes were red and 
swollen with weeping, and her voice faltered as 
she said, “Surely, dear John, you will not disobey 
your father?” 

“Nothing could grieve me more than doing so, 
but what he commands at present, is an impossi- 
bility to me.” 

“O my poor child, do not say so! Your father 
has solemnly sworn, that if in one week you do 
not consent, you must leave this house—and you 
know how resolute he is.” 

“Well, in that at least I can obey him,” said I, 
proudly, though my breast heaved and my eyes 
rimmed. I know not what hardness or strength 
of heart enabled me to resist my mother’s entrea- 
ties, but when she found me inflexible she im- 
plored me to make choice of any of the learned 
professions—divinity, law, medicine—and _pro- 
mised to obtain my father’s consent. But neither 
did the professions tempt me. The first was too 
sacred to be entered on from inferior motives, and 





I wooed them back and fondly cherished them! 


the others would too much engross that time 


f 
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which my ambition had secretly dedicated to high- ing after the delicacies with which my tender mo- 
er uses. My poor mother was dismayed, and a'ther used to tempt my fastidious appetite. But 
fuint sound of displeasure was in her voice as she far, far more did | miss that mother’s tenderness, 
asked, ‘What do you intend todo?” I had not when sickness visited me, and that was frequently, 
conceived the difficulty of answering this simple for | was ofa very delicate constitution. But these 
and natural question, and | blushed painfully as I considerations had no power to check my enthu- 
reflected that the disclosure of my plans would siasm. When they recurred, I banished them 
subject me to the imputation of madness. | there- with these few words of Chateaubriand, which 1 
fore attempted to quiet my mother, by telling her, often and fervently repeated—What are priva- 
what was indeed the truth, that 1 intended going |tions, what is death ftself, if our name but descend 
to Dublin, where, by the exercise of my talents, | to posterity; and if two thousand years hence its 
hoped to be able to maintain myself for afew years,| sound should cause one generous heart to beat in 
after which I would be better able to choose a} the cause of liberty?” 
walk of life fitted to my capacity. I had, in fact,} 1 was in the habit of taking a long walk into the 
determined on going to Dublin, and there com-|country very early every morning, and it was al- 
mencing my literary labours. I proposed to my-|ways during these excursions that I originated 
self a lite of more than anchorite seclusion, and those poetical conceptions, which, during the day 
austerity in food and clothing, and I did not doubt\and night, | laboured to embody. One morning, 
that, by daily sacrificing a small portion of myjabout six months after my arrival in Dublin, | 
time in tuition, or some such occupation, I should| went out for this purpose, taking with me some 
be able to supply my few wants, and yet reserve/money, with the intention of purchasing a work 
all my energies for the slow and toilsome march) which | ardently desired to possess. It was sel- 
of fame. I did not then know how much of time|dom, indeed, that | could permit myself such an 
and labour the world sometimes exacts in pay for|indulzence, and | had long since discovered that 
mere subsistence. My father did not speak to me|even the student cannot be reconciled to poverty, 
until the time he had appointed for receiving my|when he feels that mental, as well as sensual 
consent. He then summoned me to his presence.|pleasures are circumscribed by want of money. 
and demanded my decision. I repliedrespectfully,|] As | was walking rapidly along Sackville street, 
but firmly, that my habits and inclinations were! my eye was caught by a mail-coach bearing the 
invincibly averse to business. He then scoflingly|name of my native town. An unutterable yearn- 
wished me success in the honourable career | was) ing to look again upon my dear mother’s face filled 
about to run, and telling out twenty guineas, he| my heart—the money which | had with me would 
handed them to me, saying sternly, but | thought|detray the expenses of the journey—the coach 
also sorrowlully, ‘‘Headstrong and disobedient) was about to start—I could not resist the impulse 
boy, try how long you will be able to maintain/of filial love, 1 stepped upon the vehicle, and ina 
yourself on this sum, then try how long your ta-|few seconds found myself rapidly travelling to- 
lents will take to earn even that pittance, and you| wards my birthplace. Looking back upon ail the 
will soon discover that a business life is the fittest|circumstances of the visit to my mother, I cannot 
for one who is not born to an independence. ‘The|but believe that it was some mysterious prompting 
sooner you purchase this experience, the better|that urged me to it on that particular day. It was 
for yourself, therefore leave my house to-morrow, |late and dark when | arrived, but it was, I knew, 
and never again enter it until you are convinced |the best time for seeing my mother alone, as the 
of the folly of your disobedience.” Next morning|/hour approached at which my father generally 
I quitted the parental roof, never again to become|closed the shop and went abroad. Meantime | 
adedier under it. My little fund had been pri-| wrapped my ne around me, and muflling the 
vately augmented by my mother, and I had with)lower part of my face in its folds, L walked up and 
me an excellent wardrobe, so that I felt secured|down, gazing fondly on my dear mother, who 
from want for at least a year, and that year | re-|was as usual busied in the shop. As I stood in the 
solved to dedicate to my first work. On arriving|shadow without the door, | could hear some of the 
in Dublin my first care was to procure a cheap|customers who were neighbours, inquiring for me 
and quiet lodging. In this I succeeded, and quick-|and attempting in their own style to comfort my 
ly establishing myself in my new residence, |com-|mother, whose tears flowed at my name. They 
menced my long projected poem. Nothing could) prophesied that I would soon see my folly and re- 
so effectually have taught me ay as did this|turn, unless, indeed, | should fall into the wicked 
attempt. Thoughts and images which in the mis-| ways of the great city, and thenthere was no say- 
tiness of my own imagination had seemed sublime,}ing, &c. All, however, agreed that it was cruel 
lost their majesty, and sank into commonplace,|in my father to cast me off for a first offences but 
when clothed in my uncouth style; and I saw, but) here his entrance from the back parlour suspended 
without dismay, that it would be long before I\the conversation, and the gossips dispersed, one 
could fashion for myself a grand harmonious ut-|of them saying as she passed me in the darkness— 
terance like that of the ancient sons of song. “Ah! [doubt he is a wild boy; no good could he be 
Were | anacknowledged child of genius, might, thinking of when he refused the decent trade his 
here relate many of my mental experiences, for,|father offered him.” 1 continued to hover near 
in that case, they would be highly interesting;}the house until | saw my father close the shop and 
but I feel the difference which exists, and which) go out. I then knocked gently, and making myself 
ought to exist between the biography of an ob-+known, was soon clasped in my mother’s arms. 
scure and that of a celebrated man, and shall} We sat together until my father’s return, when, 
therefore suppress the detail of my hours of com-jas I did not wish to be seen by him, my mother 
position. The scantiness of my income compelled! brought me to my former apartment, and left me, 
me to adopt the most rigid frugality. I lived al-| promising to see me in the morning, and to call 
most entirely upon bread, fruit and vegetables,|me in time toreturn next day by the Dublin coach. 
and often, (shall I confess it?) when the chill and| About an hour after midnight, however, I acci- 
cheerless meal was served, I caught myself sigh-'dentally awoke. A bright full moon was shining 
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into the apartment, and its silver brilliance fell on'ed it, declined without reading it, saying coldly that 
the face and form of my beloved mother, who was)he did nothing in that line. The next perused it 
kneeling and praying by my bedside. The moon-|carefully, and pronounced it the work of a strong 
light showed me that she wept fast and freely, al-/but immature genius, adding, however, that even 
though no sound of sorrow passed her lips.jhad it been far euperior he could not risk the ex- 
Stretching out my hands to her, | murmured,—|pense of publication. The poem had been so lo 
‘Dearest mother!” but, taking my hands in hers, written that I could judge of it dispassionately, a 
and pressing them to her lips, she whispered,|I freely admitted the justice of the bookseller’s opi- 
‘Hush, my child, sleep, for you have need of rest;”|nion. Encouraged by his friendliness, however 
then holding my hands, and bowing her head upon|! informed him of the urgent necessity that could 
them, she continued in the attitude of prayer. Halone have induced me to think of publishing it. I 
gazed upon her in unspeakable reverence and|begged him to furnish me with some literary em- 
love, until sleep insensibly surprised me, and, ow- ployment, however humble, that would procure 
ing to the fatigue I had undergone, several hours me present relief. ‘‘At present,” he replied, “I 
elapsed before | again awakened, and in that half|cannot think of any. At another season I might 
conscious state which precedes a gradual waking! give vou orders for political pamphlets, though I 
from profound sleep, I felt an indefinable sense of}doubt whether your philosophic mind could stoop 
misery, a strange presentiment of impending evil. to render them suchas woul generally please and 
Without unclosing my eyelids, I knew that mylobtain an extensive sale.” [was about te leave 
mother had not quitted the posture in which I had him in despair. when he hesitatingly mentioned 
last seen her. Her hands still clasped mine, her that he believed he could procure me a situation, 
lips still pressed them; but the hands were cold— which, though it was beneath my talents. might 
the lips had no breath. In an agony of alarm I possibly be acceptable in my present circumstances. 
started up. The gray twilight of dawn enabled me | eagerly accepted this offer of his services, and 
to distinguish her kneeling and moveless figure. | was in a few days engaged as clerk in a newspa- 
called on her in tones of love and terror—but no per office, at a salary of forty pounds per annum. 
motion, no reply. Hoping that she slept, or had) This, together with occasional contributions to 
swooned, I raised her tenderly in my arms, but magazines, afforded me a comfortable livelihood; 
her tears were dried—her sorrows and her pray- but my time was so completely sacrificed—my ge- 
ers were ended—she was dead! She had perished nius so much dissipated and frittered away I 
without pain, by the swift stroke of apoplexy, and was as far removed from the possibility of produc- 
I slept tranquilly while the only heart that loved ing any great original work, as if I had been em- 
me was stilled for ever. ployed from morn till night in measuring broad- 
Grief for my mother’sdeath served to soften my cloths. Daily I beeame convinced that of all men 
father’s displeasure against me; and during the he is most miserable who is wholly dependent on 


very few years that he survived her, he occasion- literature asa profession. He, whose very sub- 


ally sent me money and other presents. At his sistence must be purchased by the daily labours of 
death | inherited the small sum arising from the his pen, can never attain that concentration of spi- 
sale of his eflects; and these pecuniary aids enabled rit so necessary to genius, nor, transcendent as 
me to devote several years to study and composi-| may be his talents. will he ever win an immortal 
tion. During this period I began several works, fame. ButI must now hasten to a part of my nar- 
and completed some, but never attempted to bring rative chequered by events and feelings more ge- 
any of them before the public. 1 looked upon them) nerally interesting. 

rather as exercises that would prepare me for the! One evening, about dusk, I was as usual in my 
production of glorious works, than as compositions| office. It was the eve of publication, and I was 
entitling me to any share of present fame. I na-| busily engaged at my desk, when a small slip of 
turally distrusted the efforts of such extreme) paper was laid before me. Glancing hastily over 
youth, (I was scarce twenty-one,) and I would not,|it, [ saw that it was an advertisement for insertion 
if Lecould, have risked my hope of reputation by|in the next day’s paper. The advertiser desired a 
publishing any of them. But I could no longer} situation as governess, and professed competency 
continue to toil for a remote object; my funds were) to teach the various accomplishments indispensa- 
almost exhausted, and I must earn money or starve.) ble to modern female education. Communications 
In this emergency | wrote a short article and sent| were to be left at the office. I looked up at the 
it to a London periodical, for seldom does my luck-| bearer, who I felt assured was also the advertiser. 
less country possess any of these ready resources] Her appearance strongly excited my curiosity and 
of indigent genius. After a considerable delayjinterest. She seemed scarcely sixteen, and had 
my suspense was terminated by the return of thejan air of utter artlessness and inexperience. 
article, accompanied, however, by a complimen- Glossy goldenringlets fell in profusion round a face 
tary note from the editor, stating that its rejec-|and neck of singular beauty and fairness, but her 
tion was unavoidable, as it avowed political prin-|eyes were stained with weeping, and her hurried 
@iples opposed to those supported in his periodi-| manner indicated terror and distress. She had on 
eal; but hinting that the same power and taste|a deep coarse bonnet and a common gray cloak, 
expended on papers purely literary, would ensure|such as are worn by females of the lower order; 
their insertion. Simpleton that I was, | had over-|but an accidental motion of her arm displayed the 
looked the obviou& necessity of silence on obnox-| dress she wore beneath. which was extravagant- 
ious topics. I resolved, however, to profit by the|ly rich and showy. Puzzled by these incongruities, 
lesson in future, but it came too late for my ur-|but still more interested by her loveliness and evi- 
gent wants, and I was unwillingly obliged to offer|deat embarrassment, I offered to send or bring to 
one of my poetical works for sale. 1 resolved tojher any communication, if she would favour me 
part with it for any sum, however small, that| with her address; but she eagerly exclaimed, “O, 
might relieve my present necessities, annexing|not for the world!” Then checking herself, she 
only the condition that it should be published] said she could not think of giving me that trouble, 
anonymously. The first publisher to whom I offer- but would herself call in a day or two. When she! 
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left me, I saw her tripping along the street with 
the speed and lightness of a fairy; while ever and 
anon she glanced hurriedly around, as if fearful of 
being followed or discovered. The day afier the 
advertisement appeared a letter was left by a live- 
ry servant, addressed to the advertiser. So anx- 
ious was I to see her again that I feared to leave 
the office for a moment. lest she should call during 
my absence; and every female form that approach- 
ps finn my heart palpitate with expectation. At 
length, when evening was deepening into twilight, 
the lovely little stranger came. Before she had 
time to ask a question | handed the letter to her, 
which she received with the fervent ejaculation of, 
“Thank Heaven, thank Heaven!” 
patiently, she began to read. but the brilliant flush 
of joy soon faded trom her cheeks, her lip quivered, 
and she burst into tears. Deeply affected, I ven- 
tured to express my sympathy, and suggested that, 
by repeating the advertisement she might meet 
with something more satisfactory than the present 
a ee Restraining her tears, she answered, 
“Ah, yes, let it be repeated. The present situa- 
tion would not do. I need not apply for it.” She 
then inquired the cost of the advertisement; in- 
deed, she seemed scarcely sure it would cost any 
thing, and availing myself of her evident inexpe- 
rience, | named a price scarcely half the real one, 
purposing to supply the deficiency myself. I was 
delighted that I had done so when I saw how much 
she was appalled even by the small sum which I 
demanded. She paid it, however, in silence, and 
left the office. As it was now my time for return- 
ing home. | could not resist the impulse to follow 
her, and if possible discover her residence. Ac- 
cordingly I kept as close to her as I could do with- 
vut attracting her observation. In this manner we 
passed through several crowded streets, until we 
came to one comparatively private. Here the un- 
protected girl was accosted by two gentlemen, who 
peered under her bonnet, and seemed disposed to 
enter into conversation with her. She evidently 
quickened her steps in order to avoid them, but 
finding it impossible to distance them, she darted 
into a shop which was still open. I saw, however, 
that her persecutor continued to watch for her re-| 
appearance, and resolved to offer her my protec- 
tion. For this purpose I entered the shop, where 


Opening it im-|I 
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almost a child, was so strangely friendless and 


forsaken. I felt boyishly proud of the protection | 
had afforded her, and, for the first time in my life, 
longed for wealth and station that I might share 
them with her. Methinks I see the self-sufficient 
sneer with which the ‘‘world’s true worldlings” 
will regard my pure and honourable love for one 
of whom I knew so little. and that little so ques- 
tionable and suspicious. But no dark doubt of her 
purity ever flitted across my soul, filled as it was 
with that ancient-world passion—love. Her sweet 
and cherub countenance was ever present to my 
eye and heart; and he who could dispute its testi- 
mony must have been fashioned of other clay than 
I had no thought, no plan for the future; I only 
felt that I loved with my whole mind, and heart, 
and soul. I only knew that if | could not win her 
love I must be for ever wretched. | watched, anx- 
iously as she could have done, for an answer to her 
second advertisement, but none appeared, and with 
a heavy heart I went to communicate the unwel- 
come intelligence. On arriving at the house, I 
raised the latch, and found myself in a kitchen, in 
which two or three dirty little children were at 
play. I inquired for Charlotte, and one of them 
threw open the door of aside apartment which 
contained a mangle, baskets of clean clothes. &c. 
indicating that the house was tenanted by a poor 
washer-woman. Charlotte was standing at a ta- 
ble in the centre of the room, engaged in ironing 
some caps. The costly dress in which I had first 
seen her had been laid aside, and she was now at- 
tired in a plain wrapper of coarse brown stutl. She 
waleunel me gratefully, and invited me to sit 
down, but intelligence seemed to convey the bit- 
terest disappointment. I endeavoured to prolong 
the conversation, as an excuse for prolonging my 
visit, and not knowing how to begin, I reverted to 
her then occupation. ‘‘It was,” she said, ‘“‘wholly 
new to her, and she feared her hostess would soon 
be weary of so unprofitable a servant.” Although 
she did not confess so much, | learned to suspect, 
that if she failed of procuring a situation, she 
would soon be destitute of food and shelter. I ad- 
vised a repetition of the advertisement, to which 
she assented. A letter was the result, and early 
in the forenoon I went to deliver it to her. | found 
the mistress of the house alone. Charlotte was 
absent. “She had,” she said, sent her to the hedge 
to watch some clothes, which were drying; ‘‘but, 





[ found her trembling violently, ——_ as death. 
With respectful earnestness, lure her to accept 
my eseort, which she did. though apparently not 
without reluctance. We walked on for some time 
in silence, which was at length broken by the fair 
unknown herself. “I know not, kind stranger, why 
| should so much dread letting you see the poverty 
of my present abode, and I am sure may rely on 
your concealing your knowledge of it, and of me, 
when I assure you my happiness, perhaps my life, 
depends on my ¢oncealment.” I eagerly assured 
her that her confidence should not be abused, and 
representing the danger of traversing the streets 
at such an hour, obtained permission to bring to 
her any letters that might follow her advertise- 
ment. We had now arrived at a poor cabin in one 
of the city’s most miserable outlets. It was the 
lodging of my beautiful and mysterious companion. 
She did not invite me to enter, but begged that so 
soon asI should have any intelligence for her I 
would come there and inquire for “Charlotte.” 
This little adventure kindled my vouthful ima- 
gination, and, short and slight as had been our ac- 
quaintance, I was already enthusiastically ena- 


indeed,” she added, ‘I cannot keep her here much 
longer. Very few would have let her in as | did, 
when she came here in the darkness of the night. 
crying for shelter. God forgive me! I thought she 
was nothing good, when I saw how she was ‘dizen- 
ed out like a play-actress. But, poor thing! I ne- 
ver saw any harm with her since she came here, 
and I would not turn her out if I could help it; but 
I can hardly get bread for my own children; and 
now her money is done, and though she is willing 
to work, she is of no use to me; for, indeed, sir, she 
has not the strength ofa cat: would you believe it, 
she fainted yesterday at the wash-tub.” The poor 
woman would have run on for hours, endeavour- 
ing to excuse to herself and to me her intended in- 
hospitality; but I pacified her by a small present, 
which I promised to repeat in case she treated her 
guest kindly, and telling her that I had a letter, 
which I was sure contained good news, I persuad- 
ed her to go take Charlotte’s place, and send her 
home to receive it. I had not waited long when 
Charlotte arrived. breathless and brilliantly rosy. 
from haste and expectation. But the perusal of 





moured of this fair and helpless being, who, though 
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this second letter seemed even more afflictive than| “Charlotte, Charlotte! do you not, can you not 


that of the former. Letting the paper fall from 


her hands, she sank upon a seat with a look of 


utter hopelessness, that it was terrible to witness 
in one so young. She did not conceal from me the 
cause of her disappointment and despair. Having 
resolved to exchange her time and talents in re- 
turn for mere maintenance and protection, and de- 
termined not to reject any situation, however 
lowly, in which these could be afforded her, she 
had not anticipated the possibility of failure. Her 
irnorance of the world’s ways had prevented her 
foreseeing the necessity of references and testi- 
monials as to character; hence her dismay. on 
finding, from both letters, that these were abso- 
lutely required. 


Testimonials of any description, 


llove me?” 

At this question she suddenly looked up into my 
jeyes with a rapt and devotional expression. “O 
|what a heart would mine be if it did not love you! 
Yes, my guardian angel, my protector, my friend 
—my only friend, I do indeed love you!” 

A thrill of rapture ran through my pulses at 
this impassioned avowal, and | exclaimed trium- 
phantly, “Then are we one, henceforth and for 
ever; another sun shall not set before our hands 
shall ratify the union of our hearts! Say, dearest, 
shall not this be so?” 

“QO no, no, no, | may not, must not, be your 
wife! Fate has stored no such happiness for me.” 

I tenderly remonstrated with her on the incon- 





she could not, she said, procure, without incurring|sistency of her words, and pictured glowingly the 
the certainty of a discovery, which she dreaded |etlorts that | would make to better my lot, when 


more than death; evenher real name, she confess-|she should be the sharer of it. 8 
I saw, at once, that un-|conflicting of love and fear was visible on her 


ed, she dare not assume. 


A strange, sad 


der such circumstances she would find it impossible | countenance while | spoke; but she made no direct 
to procure any honourable occupation; and I shud- reply, only ejaculating, as if in prayer, “Almighty 


dered at the peril of her situation. Though | 
could not penetrate the mystery that enveloped 


her circumstances, yet I felt in every nerve the|cup of happiness? 


magic of her looks, her tones, her tears; my love 
grew brighter as her fate grew dark. I longed to 
lift her from the thorns of life, and bear her over 
its dreary waste, safely sheltered in a husband’s 
arms. Awed by the venerable presence of misery, 
[had not yet dared to speak of love, but the re- 
spectful fervour of my manner, and the sympathy 
I manifested for her misfortunes, had. | saw, im- 
pressed her in my favour, and disposed her to re- 
gard me with confidence. I could not resolve to 
commence my suit ina place where we would be 
every moment liable to interruption. I wished 
rather to breathe my vows “‘full in the smile of 
the blue firmament,” and, telling Charlotte that I 
wished to converse with her on a subject impor- 
tant to my happiness, I with much difficulty obtain- 
ed her consent to walk with me that afternoon. At 
the appointed hour I returned for her, and found 
her equipped, with her usual attention to disguise. 
The evening was a glorious one, and we rapidly 
and in silence traversed the streets that lay be- 
tween us and the quiet of the country. As we 
passed along one of the squares, Charlotte grasp- 
ed my arm convulsively, and bent down her head, 
as if in terror. [I saw that the object on which her 
eye had rested, before it was so suddenly with- 
drawn, was a phaeton which was slowly approach- 
ing us. In it were seated a handsome, but bold and 
showy looking woman, who seemed to be about 
forty or forty-five vears of age, and a man some 
ten or fifteen years younger. While they were 
slowly passing, I felt Charlotte shudder, as if inan 
agony of atfright; she then gasped out, ‘“‘Did they 
see me? Do they look back towards us?” Turn- 
ing to observe them, I saw that they had not no- 
ticed us, and told Charlotte so. She then drewa 
long relieving breath, but murmured passionately, 
“Oh, that the grave would hide me from them— 
from wretchedness!” 

As soon as we had left behind the stir and tu- 
mult of the city, I began to describe my love with 
all the eloquence of fervid passion. Charlotte 
heard me in silence; but not, alas! the silence of a 
loving and beloved maiden. Low moans stole 
throuch her pale, closed lips, and heavy sobs shook 
her slender frame. Distressed and bewildered by 
a grief which seemed alike remote from affection 





arbiter! can it be thy will that | should cast away 
this blessing—that I should myself dash down the 
” From her broken exclama- 
tions I learned to fear that there was some hidden 
impediment to our union, and | implored her to tell 
me if this was the case—but tears and sobs were 
her only reply. At length, when we drew near 
the city on our return. she became suddenly calm, 
like one, who has formed a resolution on which 
the future mustdepend. ‘‘John,” she said, ‘‘I can 
no longer endure this miserable strife. I fear 
that I have taught even your unsuspecting heart 
to doubt me. | have therefore resolved to confide 
to you the whole of my short, sad history; but to 
night I am unequal to the task. To-morrow I will 
write to you, and if when you have read my letter, 
you still desire our union, I shall have nothing left 
to wish for.” 

Next day I received the promised letter. It be- 
gan abruptly. “‘My true name is Charlotte Or- 
mond. My earliest recollections are of a school 
in the south of Lreland, in which, until about two 
months ago, | passed my life. When quite an in- 
fant, | was placed there by my mother, who con- 
tinued regularly to remit my school pension, but 
never visited or wrote tome. My youthful ima- 
gination delighted in decorating this unknown mo- 
ther with all the loveliest attributes of humanity. 
| loved to make my young companions describe 
their respective mothers, and from each I stole 
some grace or charm wherewith to deck my vi- 
sionary parent. Night and day I prayed and pined 
to see my mother; in her all my hopes and affee- 
tions centred, and often have I envied some little 
ragged urchin, when I have witnessed the mater- 
nal caresses bestowed onit. Alas, alas! 1 have 
since found my own. And what a mother! to 
avoid her I would flee to the ends of the earth— 
to the depths of the sea—to the gloom of the 
grave. The only information that my governess 
could give me concerning her was, that when she 
left me at school, about twelve years before, she 
was a beautiful woman, in the prime of life, and 
called herself Mrs. Ormond. Since that time the 
remittances had been sent regularly, often from 
rovincial towns in various parts of the United 
ingdom, but in winter they came chiefly from 
London. From this, and some peculiarities of 
dress and manner, which she had noted in their 
sole interview, my governess conjectured that my 





and from indifference, I could only articulate, 


mother was an actress, though she had never 
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been able to discover any of celebrity who bore 
that name. 

“About two months ago this long expected pa- 
rent came to remove me from school. She had, 
she said, withdrawn from the stage, and intending 
to reside privately in the neighbourhood of Dub- 
lin, wished naturally for the society of her daugh- 
ter. I hung enraptured on every word and glance 
of my beautiful mother, and though to me there 
seemed something strange and startling in her 
manner, I carefully combated this impression, and 
imputed it to my own ignorance of the world. 
Though I shed some regretful tears on leaving 
my young companions, yet regret was soon lost 
in glad anticipation. And when I found myself 
seated beside my mother in her elegant chariot, | 
was conscious only of tenderness and joy. We 
arrived at our new home (a neat villa within a 
very few miles of this city) on the third day of our 
journey. Herel was allotted a very sumptuously 
furnished apartment, and my mother’s confiden- 
tial waiting-woman, Catharine, was appointed to 
attend me and superintend my toilet. 1 often re- 
monstrated against the gaudy adornments that 
were heaped upon me, but with a laughing tyran- 
ny which I could not resist, 1 was compelled to 
wear them. Every day my mother drove me to 
town in her phaeton, and every day seemed to 
add to the number of gentlemen who attended, 
and escorted us. Two or three times a week my 
mother gave eplendid supper-parties, but at these 
few, very few of her own sex were present; in- 
deed, her associates were almost all gentlemen. 
Of these Sir Lawrence Harwell paid me the most 
assiduous attention; but there was a boldness, a 
presumption in his manner, which made me re- 
ceive his addresses with unqualified disgust and 
terror. Indeed the society in which I now found 
myself was well calculated to inspire such feel- 
ings. Levity and profaneness ruled the conver- 
sation of the guests. And the hostess—but in 
what words can a daughter paint a mother’s mo- 
ral deformity? How shall I describe my horror 
when veil after veil fell from my eyes, and I looked 
clearly on my mother’s dishonour. She sedu- 
lously encouraged the addresses of Sir Lawrence 
and frowned severely on me whenever | ventured 
to treat him with disdain inher presence. Though 
this grieved me, it did not lessen my respect for 
her, as I considered it pardonable in her to desire 
sa wealthy an alliance for me; but | was soon cru- 
elly undeceived. One day, when Harwell had 
teazed me out of patience by his importunate pro- 
fessions, | exclaimed petulantly, ‘Sir Lawrence 
Harwell, spare yourself and me a repetition of 
these scenes, for 1 solemnly assure you that | 
would not marry you if you were monarch of the 
world.’ I do not remember the words in which 
the wretch replied, but their import aroused in me 
a passion of indignation, such as I had believed 
myself incapable of experiencing. I commanded 
him instantly to leave the house, and declared that 
I would prevent the possibility of his return, by 
informing my mother of the deep baseness of his 
designs. ‘Your mother, my pretty baby,’ scofied 
the fiend, ‘will feel very slightly obliged by your 
communication. However, | see that she has 
sadly neglected your education. And I shall, as 
you desire, relieve you of my presence; but to- 
morrow | shall hope to find you more tractable; a 
little maternal advice will improve you amazing- 
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your fortune.’ Appalled and terror-stricken I fled 
to my own apartment, and, locking myself into it, 
tried to reflect upon the scene that had just oe- 
curred. But in vain. I could not follow out any 
train of thought; my mind was a chaos, through 
which one sole bright ray penetrated—a hope that 
the atrocious Harwell had belied my mother. 
When, therefore, she knocked at my door, | glad- 
ly admitted her, and throwing myself into her 
arms, sobbed out my agony upon her bosom. But 
never shall my pen or tongue repeat the conver- 
sation that ensued. It was such as left me con- 
vinced of the utter, the unimaginable depravity of 
her whom I must call my mother. I never loved 
her since—l can never love her more! The vio- 
lence of her threats left me no hope of salety but 
in flight, and flight I found impossible. 'Twodays 
elapsed, during which | was permitted to remain 
undisturbed in my own apartment; but on the 
third my mother entered. All traces of anger 
were banished from her fine features, and with a 
congratulatory and exultant air she informed me 
that Sir Lawrence had commissioned her to 
make an offer of his hand. The very thought of 
passing my life with such an abandoned man, 
filled me with a sick, unutterable loathing, and 
forgetting my fears of my mother’s violence, | so- 
lemnly asseverated that | would rather die. The 
words had no sooner passed my lips, than she 
smote me again and again, with frantic fury, then 
hissing into my ears a horrible malediction, she 
vowed that she would herself drag me to the altar. 
In a misery verging on delirium, | continued to lie, 
stretched on the floor, as she had left me, and had 
the means of self-murder been within my reach, | 
feel—I fear, that I should have used them. To- 
wards evening Catharine came to wait on me. 
She had, she said, been ordered to adorn me for 
the reception of Sir Lawrence’s first visit to me as 
his intended bride. Thinking I read compassion 
in this woman’s voice and manner, | implored her 
to aid me in escaping from a fate so horrible. She 
long resisted my passionate entreaties, but at 
length promised to aid my escape in case she could 
do so without herself incurring suspicion. But in 
order to procure a possibility of this, it was, she 
said, necessary that | should gradually assume a 
semblance of consent. This was my first lesson in 
deceit; but necessity makes apt scholars, and | 
soon learned to veil my abhorrence with false 
wordsand smiles. The vigilance of my persecutors, 
however, was not lulled, and 1 saw the appointed 
time approach without bringing any opportunity 
of escape. Sometimes too, | was haunted witha 
fear lest Catharine’s seeming sympathy might be 
only part of a deep-laid scheme to compass my 
unhappiness. The fatal day appointed for my 
marriage came. Catharine continued to feed, but 
had not yet fulfilled, my hopes. She urged me to 
keep up the deceit, and | obeyed her, yes—obeyed 
her, even while my cruel mother decked me for 
the sacrifice. But I escaped—praised be heaven! 
I escaped before it was consummated. Catharine 
procured me the slight disguise of a coaree cloak, 
which | had only time to cast over my gay bridal 
garb, when the long-sought opportunity of escape 
occurred. Youth and terror lent me speed, 
and | had nearly reached the city when darkness 
set in, its friendly shroud enabling me to pass even 
the hatred Harwell unnoticed. I wandered Jong 


through the city’s thousand obscure Janes and 
alleys, before | could summon courage to seek a 





ve But | vow we must have you on the boards. 
hat melo-dramatic air is divine, and would make 


night’s shelter; at length, alarmed by the lateness 
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of the hour, I succeeded in obtaining my present! out, except in cases of absolute necessity, and then 
refuge. The tollowing day was that on which I|veiled and disguised herself as closely as ever. 
first saw you. |The eflect of such confinement on a naturally fra- 
“And now, generous and kind friend, if you ean|gile frame was soon visible. Her soft youn 
resolve to wed your heart to me, who may at any |cheek “grew sick within the rose’s just domain,’ 
moment be torn from you, I shall no longer scru-'and the hollow cough which has killed away so 
ple to link your fate with mine. I know little of|\many precious lives, became frightfully frequent. 
the laws of man, but I believe that they endow the; Then | felt the sharpest sting of poverty: I could 
parent with absolute power during the child’s mi-|not bear my drooping bird to the pure climes of 
nority: and if during mine my mother should dis-| health and renovation, but must sit calmly by and 
cover me, I should be lost to you for ever. Better|see her pine to death in her lone cage: I vainly 
than this that we should now part, that I should/tried to make her accept of such recreations as 
bear my misfortunes alone, and leave you to the| were within our reach. The mere idea of going 
peace in which I found you. If you share in this|to any place of public amusement made her shiver 
conviction, let yesterday’s meeting be our last, | and turn pale, and on the few occasions on which 
but do not quite forget the lone castaway, whose|she went abroad to procure materials for her in- 
latest breath will utter prayers for you.” dustry, such were her panting haste and trepida- 
The intense interest with which | perused this}tion, that her health was injured rather than be- 
little narrative, was only equalled by my delight|nefited. But I soon became aware that it was 
on finding that it contained nothing which should|not disease alone that was preying on her life. 
delay or prevent my union with Charlotte. 1 did| Some new and solitary sorrow was seated in her 
not observe that her story furnished no adequate|eyes, and the lightest tread, the softest knoek, 
cause for those exclamations which had led me to| made her suspend her breath, and strain her sight 
fear that some duty opposed our marriage. ‘This|as if for the appearance of some terrific phantom. 
discrepancy between her writtenand spoken words| One evening, on my return from the office, I ran 
eluded my notice, until recalled by succeeding} up stairs, as usual, to our little drawingroom, but 
events. lhad nearly stumbled over the prostrate figure of 
In a few davs we were married, and | brought | my wife, who lay in a deép swoon a few paces 
my young bride home to my humble lodging. I) within the door. On her recovery she imputed 
cannot here delight the romantic and imprudent |her indisposition to mere physical weakness, but, 
by describing our wedded life as an unalloyed ely-|from this time forward, observed she always 
sium. We were, indeed, in full possession of|bolted the door of our apartment during my ab- 
those rarest and purest elements of happiness,—!sence, and only opened it when assured of my 
harmonious accordance of temper and disposition,| presence by my voice. Her caution arose, she 
and calm reposal on the affection of each other, | said, from the carelessness of the persons below 
but we were not therefore imsensible to the vexing|in leaving the street door open, and thus exposing 
power of minor evils. For the sake of a miserable|her to the intrusion of any who chose to enter. 
pittance, | was obliged to leave my Charlotte for| But a circumstance shortly occurred which pain- 
the greater part of every day utterly alone, and |fully convinced me that I did not possess my wife's 
when I did return to her, instead of being able to|full confidence. One evening, about twilight, I 
enliven our evenings by gay or tender converse,| was on my way home, at an hour somewhat ear- 
1 was obliged to devote myself to the literary |lier than usual, when | saw Charlotte at a dis- 
drudgery which served to eke out our precarious|tance of several paces trom me. I could not mis- 
subsistence. Nor was Charlotte anidle dependant| take her well-known dress, her light and graceful 
on my toil. Mistress of her needle and her pencil,|step, though | wished to dispute even the testimo- 
she devised a hundred fanciful little elegancies|ny of my senses, when I saw her addressing earn- 
which amused her solitude, and by the sale of estly, and with animated gesture, a gentleman 
which (though miserably ill-paid) she aungmented| who was walking with her. At the corner of a 
our income. ‘These small earnings she loved to| street diverging towards our lodging, her compa- 
devote to the purchase of some dainty or luxury|nion was about to leave her, when she laid her 
wherewith to cheer our evening repast, the hour |hand on his arm with a detaining movement, pro- 
of our re-union after our daily separation. Her/longed the conversation for some minutes, then 
winning playiulness had intense captivation for|darted rapidly homeward. I followed, but though 
one, like me, unused to female society, and each|she could not have preceded me two minutes, | 
day developed in her some new grace of manner |found her quietly seated by the fire, all traces of 
or charm of character that added, if that were|her recent excursion banished. Resolved to 
possible, to my atlection. My mild,cold dream of|watch the developement of this mystery in si- 














slory had faded before the healthier excitement 
of labouring for the happiness of a beloved ob- 
ject, and when, during my hours of study, my 
gentle wile silently pursued her household avoca- 
tions, I felt that the “light whisper of her footsteps 
oft,” was a more spirit-stirring music than ever 
echoed from the trump of fame. For several 
weeks after our marriage Charlotte seemed quite 
happy. I never entered my home that I did not 
find her singing gayly at her work. Though I 
could not help suspecting that this was an atlee- 
tionate artifice to quiet my regret at leaving her 
so much alone, it yet was evident that she was 





content and cheerful. All my reasonings, how- | 
ever, could not banish what | considered her ex-| 
aggerated fears of detection. She never went 





lenee, L did not mention what I had seen, but, for 
the first time, I felt unkindly towards her, and my 
manner must have betrayed the feeling, for often 
during the evening | caught her eyes fixed upon 
me with an expression of lamenting fondness that 
half vanquished my rising doubts of her integrity. 
The following evening we were sitting together, 
silently oceupied, Lin writing, Charlotte in draw- 
ing, when a feadsewe, well-dressed man, of about 
thirty years of age, entered our apartment, unan- 
nounced. He addressed me with an air of fashion- 
able etfrontery, 

“You are, | presume, the —?” 

I assented. 

“And this young lady, in what relation does she 
stand to you?” 
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“She is my wile.” ments prevailed. I was led to the drawing-room, 
“Are you very sure of that, young sir?” where, half-insensible, | heard some words mut- 
“Perfectly. But by what right do you presume}tered over me, and repeated others, the import of 
to investigate her aflairs or mine?” which I searcely knew. ‘The hated ring (which | 


“By the indisputable right and title ofa husband;|soon after flung away for ever) was then placed 
for know, young gentleman, that if you believe|on my finger, and | was told that | was married. 
yourself married to this girl, she has egregiously Shortly atter | withdrew, my mother and Har- 
deceived you. Let her, if she can, deny that she! well remaining together. Then it was that Catha- 
was my wedded wife before she ever saw your|rine fulfilled her promise, and I fled. And now, 

e idear husband, (for so will I ever call you,) now 

I looked to Charlotte, expecting her indignant|you will understand the mingled joy and anguish 
refutation of this dreadful charge, but she had/with which I listened to the avowal of your pure 
none to offer! Pale, convicted, guilty, she sat, like|and ardent love; but, believe me, | did not at first 
a felon awaiting doom. lintend to deceive you. Even when | began that 

And addressing her, the intruder continued,|lying letter | meditated a full disclosure of my situ- 
“But, in consideration of your childish years, | ation. I believed that my enforced marriage could 
shall overlook the past if you will now return to! not be binding in the sight of Heaven, and I hoped 
your duty. Come then, my fair fugitive, my—nay,|that you might also think so. But my courage 
i should say your—carriage waits to bear you failed when I contemplated the possibility of los- 
hence.” ing you for ever by this confession, and I adopted 

But with a wild shriek of abhorrence, Charlotte| the deceit which made you mine. | know that you 
fled at his approach, and sought refuge behind my may justly doubt the truth of even this statement, 
chair, The strange scene proceeded, but stunned |trom one already convicted of falsehood, but words 
as 1 was by the certainty of Charlotte’s guilt, | uttered with death-breath may surely be relied 
took no part in it. jon.” They were relied on, and long before the 

“Be it so, then, fair dame! but since you will not|dear penitent had concluded her recital, she was 
accompany me on my continental tour, I shall de-' restored to my confidence and _ pillowed on my bo- 
fer it, mn order to have the pleasure of procuring som. She continued to explain the events of the 
you asafe and cheap passage to New Holland. last few days. 

British law recognises such a crime as bigamy,| One evening, on her return from making some 
my pretty runaway.” ‘little purchases, she was followed and traced home 

The wretched Charlotte had not yet spoken, but! by Harwell, who forced himself into her presence, 
she now said slowly and in hoarse and feeble ac-|but who, to her great surprise, instead of upbraid- 
cents, “Monster, 1 no longer fear you. You have|ing her for her desertion, addressed her in terms 
destroyed my peace—you have poisoned my hap- of adulation, and urged her to accompany him on 
piness—you have broken my heart—youcan do no a tour of pleasure which he was about to make. 
more.” 'Having discovered that what she most dreaded 

“I shall try, nevertheless. Therefore, most; was my being made acquainted with his claims, 
gracious wife, adieu. Trust me, we shall meet/he, on her refusal to accompany him, or even to 
again.” lreceive his visits, threatened to make all known, 

For many minutes after his departure the si-)and legally enforce her return to him. It was on 
lence of our apartment was unbroken, save by|the evening of this threatening visit that I found 
the quick,-troubled breathings of the unhappy her in the deep swoon, into which she had fallen 
Charlotte. At length she attempted to take my!soon after he had left her. Hence her precautions 
hand, but I repulsed her sternly and coldly, and|for preventing any subsequent intrusions on her 
burying my face in my hands, yielded to all the|solitude, and hence too her alarm at every sound 
bitterness of the belief that my hopes of love,|that might indicate the approach of a stranger.— 
though fairer, had been falser than my hopes of; The evening before the present, however, meet- 
fame. The unfortunate then fell at my feet injing him accidentally, she of her own accord ac- 
penitential humbleness, but I could not trust my |costed him and earnestly besought him to bury in 
fortitude to look upon her, and she continued her! oblivion their ill-omened marriage, and leave her 
pleadings, interrupted only by her sobs, and fatal, | to the lowlier lot which she had chosen. His man- 
convulsive cough. ‘‘O John, beloved John, have/ner left her in doubt as to the effect of her entrea 
you no forgiveness for her who has loved,and who ties, but the event showed that his revengeful 
still loves you so fervently and well? Listen to the feelings were excited by her unconquerable aver- 
whole truth, and do not pronounce a sentence sion, and made us feel that he would spare no ef- 
harsher than that I look for from my heavenly |fort to compass our separation and her destrue- 
Judge. The letter which I wrote to you was true|tion. Though I felt that the poor Charlotte was 
in all particulars, but one. | was momentarily ex-|my wife, in the eye of justice and of Heaven, | 
pecting Catharine to give me freedom, when she} yet feared that human law would not consider her 
entered my room hurriedly, and said, that Har-|as such. My marriage with her could, | knew, 
well had arrived, accompanied by the clergyman|be easily substantiated, and if, as was likely, Har- 
who was to perform the ceremony—that he desir-| well could also prove his, every thing was to be 
ed to see me immediately, and that flight was im-|dreaded from his malignity. This, together with 
possible. I resolved to cast myself on the protec-jalarm at her hourly increasing illness, prevented 
tion of the clergyman, but Catharine assured me|my thinking of Charlotte’s sole fault, that of de- 
that this would be of no avail, as he was a person ceiving me. Mental suflering had so fatally ag 
wholly devoted to Harwell’s interest. But if, she|gravated her disorder, that she was soon confined 
said, | could submit to undergo the ceremony, and entirely to bed. Finding it impossible to leave hei 
thus quiet all suspicion, escape would then be easy,|alone in such circumstances, | resigned my situa 
as she knew that Harwell and my mother hadjtion, and devoted myself entirely to tendence on 
some business to transact, which could notbe com-|her while she waked, and to writing when she 
pleted till after the marriage. Fear and her argu-'slept. 1 had sufficient credit to obtain for her all! 
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she required, and in such a case I did not scruple 
to incur debt; for should I lose her, I should have 
time enough, and too much, to defray it, and 
should my cares be blessed by her recovery, all 
atter privations would seem light to us both, Fear 
of the threatened prosecution, however, disquiet- 
ed every moment of our lives, and Charlotte’s 
deepest slumbers were haunted by visions of trial 
and disgrace. But when several days elapsed 
without bringing any new calamity, we began to 
hope that Harwell would fear to invite public no- 
tice toa transaction in which he had played so dis- 
gracelul a part. On calm reflection, | saw good 
reason for believing that the marriage had only 
been a mock ceremony, intended to delude and be- 
tray the innocent Charlotte. The unprincipled 


glanced at by human eye, or listened to by human 
ear, the sutlerings of him who is the subject of it, 
will, in this world at least, be at an end. May | 
j|hope that, though in life I have little benefited my 
ispecies, my example may serve as ‘‘a negative in- 
struction to my successors for ever.” 

Iam a younger son of a gentleman of good fa- 
mily, but small estate, in one of the midland coun- 
ties of England. It is not my purpose to enter into 
further details than are necessary to illustrate the 
main object of my narrative. t an early age | 
was sent to Eton, where I soon began to distin- 
guish myself, particularly by the elegance of my 
Latin verses, and the facility with which I com- 
posed them. Nor did I stop there. I learned, in 
|process of time, to excel in Greek verse also; and, 





character of her mother, the profligacy of Harwell, | what was perhaps of more importance than either, 
and above all, his conduct on his first visit to|I discovered that I had a peculiar aptitude for 
Charlotte, after her marriage with me, so unlike|English versification. In short, by the timel was 
that of an injured husband, served to confirm me|ready to leave Eton, and go to the University, I 
in this conjecture, and, eager to obtain proot of it, |had acquired the reputation of being, if not a very 
I resolved to seek an interview with the woman |profound, an elegant scholar, and a very clever 


who had favoured Charlotte’s escape. For this 


purpose I went to Mrs. Ormond’s villa, the situa- | 


tion of which Charlotte had often described to me. 
But my disappointment was keen on finding that 
she had left Ireland. I learnt, however, that she 
had dismissed Catharine (who now lived in Dub- 
lin) some time before she went. This Catharine, 
I, with some difficulty, discovered, and _ her testi- 
mony banished all lingering dread of Harwell’s 
threatened vengeance. He and his vile accom- 
plice had quarrelled on pecuniary subjects soon 
after Charlotte’s flight, and Catharine then learnt, 
for the first time, that the pretended clergyman 
had been one of Hargell’s minions in disguise, 
and that, even had the e@¢remony not been other- 
wise informal, it would have been nullified by the 


tellow. 

I repaired to the University of Oxford with my 
school honours budding thick upon me; and there 
I found a new career open to my ambition. There 


}were the University honours, as well as the hon- 


ours and emoluments of my College, to be tried 
for; and there was, besides, the palm of eloquence 
to he won at the Oxford Spouting Club. Every- 
body who knows anything of Oxford must have 
heard of its Spouting Club—the arena of elo- 
quence in which the young Oxonian, as he de- 
claims in all the majesty of would-be manhood, 
and real verse-out-ol-place and prose-run-mad, 
feels, or fancies, that ‘‘the eyes of Europe are upon 
him.’ 

I soon hecame so enamoured of the ‘“‘eloquium 


fact that Harwell had already been for many years et famam” of the orators of this club, that I de- 
the husband of an Englishwoman of fortune. It) voted no small degree of exertion, and no incousi- 
was, therefore, evident that his threats had been derable portion of my time, to enable myself to as- 
employed only in order to terrily ¢ sharlotte into |sume a respectable station amongst them. In due 
his power, but mighty love had shielded her from |time, and after one or two failures, 1 succeeded in 
a fate so terrible, and she was now mine beyond |the object of my ambition, and, by so doing, led 
the power of any earthly rival. But this blessed |the way to my misery and ruin in after life. But 
certainty came too late for happiness. The young || will not refér to that at present; the sequel of 


sullerer’s strength waned slowly, but steadily, anc 
when at last death, the ‘‘pale unrelenter,” claim- 
ed his dedicated bride, she received his chill caress 
without a murmur or a moan. 

The ancient cemetery of Clontarf contains the 
dust that once was beauty. Since my Charlotte’s 
golden head has rested there, no sun has risen 
that has not seen me kneeling by her green and 
quiet grave, nor could earth offer me a hope so 
dear as that of swiftly joining her in that “dark 
paradise.” 

I continue to write, but no longer with the aspi- 
ration for the desire of fame. The springs of hope 
and health are broken, and the unelastic spirit 
longs wearily for its last repose. I write that I 
may pay my debts, and leave the world with a 
conscience void of offence towards men; but una- 
hle to imagine or paint fictitious woes while my 
heart is heaving ,under the pressure of its own, I 
have penned this record of too true a tale. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


CONFESSIONS OF A POLITICAL ADVENTURER, 


my story will be dark enough, without the intro- 
duction of gloomy reflections out of place. 

In process of time I became (I believe I may 
venture to say) the second speaker there. It is in 
the hour of my humiliation that I write this, when 
the pride of that spirit which | once believed in- 
vincible has, indeed, received a fall; but had I been 
asked then, or had, perhaps, any of my friends 
been asked, the answer would most probably have 
been that I was the first. But, be that as it may, 
another man and myself were certainly the two 
leading orators of the Oxford Debating Society, 
at the time of which my narrative leads me to 
treat: that other man was an Etonian, and was 
my intimate friend—indeed, by far the most inti- 
mate friend, save one, lever had. We were united 
by the ‘‘idem nolle atque nolle,”—by a similarity 
of tastes in literature,—by a similarity of princi- 
ile, at least of sentiment, in politics. The side we 
1ad chosen in politics was the liberal one, perhaps 
| might say the ultra-liberal; and we defended it 
with a constancy, a skill, and a resolution that ob- 
tained for us almost uninterrupted victory on the 
narrow field on which we then fought. Though 
my friend’s taste in literature was nearly similar, 
his application was greater, and hischaracter less 





Lone before the following narrative can be 


mercurial than mine. But | must proceed; for | 
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write for a far other end than to give a critique told me that, as the expenses of my education had 
either upon his eloquence or my own. ‘already been very considerable, he must limit my 
The time for taking my degree of Bachelor now allowance in London to the smallest sum that I 
approached, and I found, to my no small dissatis- could possibly subsist on as a gentleman; and that, 
faction, that my oratorical occupations had en-|as he could undertake to continue that only for a 
croached so far upon my time, that I was not pre- very few years, | must make up my mind, if I did 
pared to take nearly so high a place in the exami-|not succeed at the bar within that space of time, 
nation as my friends expected me to take, and as, to give up my profession of the law, and live ona 
rhaps, I myself felt that Lought to have taken.|curacy. I readily agreed, feeling confident, as 
My fears were too well-grounded; I failed in my |most young men under similar circumstances do, 
degree,—that is to say, 1 took a much lower de-|that I should make my fortune long before the ex- 
ree than I ought, or, at least, than I wished to|piration of the time prescribed. 
ave done. And this was scene the first of my ad-| Accordingly I lelt shire, determined never 
vantages of being a spouting-club orator. I re-\to return to it, or, at least, not till l was a great 
mained at Oxford, and read for an Oriel Fellow-;|man. Alas! I never returned—I will never return. 
ship. Failed in that, too;—once—twice. Scene the Let that pass. I commenced my legal studies and 
second of the young orator’s tragedy. {began to oe terms at Lincoln’s-Inn, The life of 
I now went down to my father’s seat, in ———)a young lawyer, who means to live by his protes- 
shire. I cannot say exactly that I met with acold|sion, is often, | might say is almost necessarily a 
reception: but | saw that they were disappointed;|hard one. In the middle of a large and luxurious 
for they had expected to see me return crowned |capital, he sees himseli surrounded by gayeties 
with Oxford honours, and, what was of more im-jin which he cannot mingle, and tempted by plea- 
portance to a younger son of a not over-wealthy |sures in which he dares not to partake. And thus, 
family, in possession of a fellowship. I soon found/in that gloom of solitude he wastes his youth, and 
that | was a mere cipher in the family, and, per-| perhaps, the best years of his early manhood, en- 
haps what was woree, in the neighbouring fami-|joying neither the cup of pleasure nor the smile of 
lies. There was my eldest brother, who was to|beauty, and as yet without a share of those hon- 
have the estate, and my second brother, who was|ours which, to hoary ambition, are sometimes 
to have the family living,—both very important|more than a recompense for the loss of all the 
persons in their way, whose talk was of horses| pleasures of youth. Vain thought! As if anything 
and dogs, guns and fishing-rods. In “such branches} which buman life or vulgar ambition could bestow 
of learning” their acquirements were considera-| was a recompense for those pleasures. But this, 
ble; and their contempt was proportionably great|at least, was not my fate, however hard it might 
for most of the human arts and sciences. I who, |be, it was not this. Not so was I doomed to waste 
though not altogether unskilled in the exercises in}|my golden youth,—and for the maturity of man- 
which they excelled, yet from having had my at-|hood, ‘hat I shall never behold. 
tention constantly directed to pursuits of a differ-| My friend and rival in eloquence, I think I should 
ent character, was a neophyte compared to them,/rather say fellow-labourer, in the Debating So- 
came in for my full share of that contempt; but|ciety at Oxford, had not disappointed the expecta- 
what annoyed me rather more (lor, to own the tions of his boyhood. He had written one or two 
truth, the estimation in which I might be held by|clever pamphlets, and, in short, had gained so 
such judges as my dearly-beloved brothers never | much reputation for ability both as a speaker and 
much troubled my repose) was, that | found my-/|writer, that the Whigs thought it worth their 
self, in the circles in which my family mingled, while to bring him into Parliament. He did not 
particularly among the young ladies of those cir-|disappoint their expectation of him, and soon 
cles, a person of marvellously small importance.|proved himself a powerful accession to their 
The young jades, while they treated my brothers! torces. 
with due consideration, appeared to regard me as| Shortly alter I had been called to the bar, and 
a disappointed, a ruined man—in a word, asa fail-|had already began to feel the influence of that 
ure; they had not the discrimination to find out!‘‘Hope deferred which maketh the heart sick,” the 
the germ of an orator and a statesman in the!portion of so many a young lawyer, | was sitting 
landless and livingless younger brother. 1 per- one morning expecting briefs, but expecting them 
ceived this—and the discovery, I promise you, was|in vain, when a somewhat sharp double knock at 
far from anagreeable one—on the contrary, it was|my outer door aroused my attention (not very 
gall and wormwood to my haughty and aspiring|deeply fixed) from the law-book I was perusing. 
spirit. Yes, the thought that I was despised, even | have an ear for knocks though not for musice— 
by them, cut me to the very soul. “What,” thought/and it seemed to me that there was something pe- 
I, ‘‘are all the once fair prospects to the haughty/|culiar in the knock in question—something that 
and aspiring—blighted for ever? Are his hopes|bespoke decision and a degree of impatience. I 
dead within him? His visions of fame, and power, listened attentively, and, heard my clerk (poor de- 
and glory—are those for ever fled? Is the fabric vil! his steps, no doubt, quickened by a regard to 
of his towering ambition crumbled into dust? No, |the main chance, videlicet, in this case, his jack- 
truly, they shall find not. 1 have failed in my de-|all share of the spoil) move with alaerity to open 
grees and in my fellowship, where many a dull, the door. 
lodding pedant succeeds; ay for that, surely I} “Is Mr. —— at home ?”—a gentlemancertainly, 
have not failed as the architect of my fortunes.—|by his voice. 
The energies [ had within me were not, and they| | ‘“Yes, Sir.” 
shall not have been, bestowed in vain.” ‘Take my card in.” 
_My resolution was taken. I sought an inter-| ‘Will you walk in, Sir?” 
view with my father, and explained to him my| ‘Take in my card, I say.” 
desire of immediately commencing in real earnest} The clerk entered and presented a card—“‘Lord 
the study of the law, with a view of being called|——; tell his lordship to walk in.” 
to the bar as soon as possible. He consented, but} ‘‘Will your Lordship walk in?” said the obse- 
Vout. XX V.—No. 145. F 
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quious clerk, throwing wide open the door of the | 


“Perfectly, my Lord—that is, if it is perfectly 


chamber, bowing very low, and as he did so, plac-| convenient to your Lordship—for my time, you 


ing himself exactly in his Lordship’s way. His 
Lordship made his way into the room with some 





difficulty, without falling over my bowing clerk;}expect to see you—Good morning.” 


know. is of no importance, compared to yours.” 
“Very well, Mr. , on that day I shall 
And so 





and I too bowed low in return for the graceful sa-| ended an interview that sealed the fortune of my 


lute of one of the most celebrated men in Europe.| future life. 


When his Lordship, at my request, was seated, 


The temptation was great certainly. It would 


he began:—‘‘Mr. ——, I have taken the liberty to|be such a triumph over those who had set me 
call on you on some very particular business.”—(1| down as a failure—who considered me as a broken 
bowed)—“though not strictly professional, and on| man, to have M. P. placed after my name, and be 


that account my intruding on you may require|of importance with a great political 


some apology.” 

“None in the world, my Lord.” 

“Well, Sir—hem—the purport of my visit, Mr. 
——, though, not professional, is of an important 
character.’ I assumed an attitude of the utmest 
attention. ‘In one word, Mr. —, for I hate cir- 
cumlocution, the object of my visit is to submit to 

your consideration the following proposal. If we 

bring you into Parliament, will you, heart and 
soul, support us? I see my abruptness has some- 
what startled you. But you may take time to con- 
sider the matter, and give us your answer in a 
day or two, say a week. Of course! speak toa 
man of honour?”—I bowed. 


“My Lord,” I then said, “I confess that the sud-|at Lord ———’s door. 


denness of your proposal has thrown me into some 
difficulty. 
young man like myself, as you probably know, 
without fortune or powerful connexions. At the 
same time, your Lordship may probably have 
heard, if any thing connected with a person so ob- 
scure and unimportant as I am may have been 
deemed worthy of a moment of your Lordship’s 
attention, that the principles in politics which | 
have hitherto professed are not those of your 
Lordship’s party.” 

“Mr. . [ heard as much; but, my dear Sir,, 
you were so young—all young men, Mr. , of 
spirit and talent take that side; but they generally 
—as imagination grows less, and reason more 
powerful—they generally see reason to change 
their opinion. Is not that the case, Mr. ——? lam 
confident your candour will allow that I am right. 








Come, Mr.—, you are no bigot to republicanism, 
or even to whiggism?” 
I smiled. 


“But, my Lord, I have no fortune to support the 
rank of Member of Parliament.” 
“Be under no uneasiness on that account, Mr. 
—,; the nation has no right to be served for 
nothing.” 
I smiled again, but it was inwardly, and remain- 
ed silent. 
Lord —— fixed upon me his eagle eye, as if he 
would read what was passing in my inmost soul. 


arty—aye, 
and that party in power, too. But, then, would 
not some of my kind friends say, with a commi- 
serating smile, that I had made a shipwreck of my 
principles—I, who used to be so violent in my libe- 
ralism? What?—Has not a mana right to change 
his opinion, when, for so doing, he sees——a con- 
vincing reason? Not to possess—aye. or not to 
exercise this right—is always to be a child. What! 
—always retain the same opinions upon compul- 
sion? The very idea is absurd, and the position 
not tenable for a moment. My resolution was 
fixed; and, on the appointed day, and precisel 

two minutes after the appointed hour had eraek 
on the clock of a neighbouring church, I knocked 








“Well, Mr. .? said Lord , with a 


The temptation is certainly great to a| gracious smile, as I was ushered into his presence; 


“IT hope I may be allowed to regard your punctuali- 
ty as a favourable augury?” 

After we were seated, he appeared to expect me 
to speak. 

‘**My Lord,” said I, coming to the point at once, 
“‘T have made up my mind to accept yourproposal.” 
“Tam glad to hear you say so, Mr. ; and 
am also glad to see that, like myself, you are no 

great admirer of circumlocution.” 

“I certainly am not,” 1 replied, “though there 
are cases in which I think it may be used, without 
the charge of imbecility against him who uses it.” 

“Rarely.” 

“Cromwell was not a weak man.” 

He nodded assent; but at the same time gave a 
smile which I did not exactly understand. How- 
ever, thought I, it does not matter; I don’t think 
your Lordship, or any of your friends, will over- 
reach me. I know as well the conditions, I think, 
of the sale as you do those of the purchase. And 
if they are infringed—What? We shall see. 

The necessary preliminaries were soon arrang- 
ed; and in no long time I took the oaths and my 
seat in the Commons House of Parliament, as re- 
presentative of the rotten borough of ; for 
though I did not possess an acre of landed proper- 
ty, that objection was easily eluded. And this, by 
the by, is one of the most glaring acts of injustice 











{ fancied I could see him watch his time, as the 
falcon does his to pounce upon his prey; and even 
when he napeared 

terestedness, he adopted the best means to secure 


his victim. 


inflicted by the English aristocracy on their fellow 
countrymen. It is a connivance by which they 


to act with a generous disin-| have now, for about a century, effectually prevent- 





ed any of the people from coming into parliament, 


He saw there was some struggle.—| save and except such as are brought in in the ca- 


There was;—and had I been imperatively called) pacity of their tools. 


upon to return a definitive answer upon the mo-| 


Now commenced my career—alas! not of plea- 


ment, that answer, from the very suddenness of) sure and of glory—but of misery and shame. The 


the resolution I was called upon to take, would 
have been in the negative. 

“Well, Mr. .” he said, “it would be wrong 
to ask you to give a definitive answer toa question 
of such moment, upon the spot. This day week, 
will you do me the honour to call upon me? Let 
me see—shall we say about this hour—will that 
suit you?” 





)press opened the attack. There were no doubt 
| persons connected with it who had known me as a 
speaker at Oxford; and sketches of my history were 
given, accompanied by severe and sarcastic re- 
marks. They pretended, however, to treat me 
rather with contempt than severity, as an object 
unworthy, from my insignificance, of much consi- 
deration. 
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But I had severer trials than that to endure. I 
attempted the sort of oratory which had succeed- 
ed at Oxtord;—I heaped antithesis upon antithesis. 
and pun upon pun; [ brought out smart savings by 
the dozen, pees quoted humorous verses in abun- 
dance, after my most approved fashion. My puns 
and verses were treated with negiect—my anti- 
theses with inditlerence—and my smart sayings 
against reforming principles produced coughing, 
and other signs of impatience from the opposite 
party; while | was not yet of sufficient importance 
with my own to receive the support and encour- 
agement of their cheers. All this was very dis- 
couraging, particularly to a person of my proud 
and sensitive character; and I confess, as David 
Hume says, speaking of the ill success of some of 
his literary productions, | was discouraged. 

This, I repeat, was discouraging; but yet even 
this was not all. One night I had made some pret- 
ty sharp, and what I intended to be severe re- 
marks upon a speech of one of the opposite party. 
When | sat down, my old triend—of whom, by the 
by, I had seen very little since we had taken oppo- 
site sides in politics, and with whom my acquaint- 
ance had dwindled into a passing bow—rose up to 
answer me. He seemed to labour under a degree 
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was too proud, self-willed, and intractable ever, 
perhaps, to acquire those ‘‘interest-begotten pre- 
judices” that were to be substituted in the place 
of that earnest and early-imbibed love of freedom 
and independence that had been the guide, the 
pole-star of my boyhood and of my youth. The 
nature, too, of some of the work | was called upon 
to perform was marvellously little to my taste;— 
to defend every species of abuse by plausible pre- 
tences—to discover good reasons for bad conduct 
—to keep out of sight the real circumstances of the 
case—to misrepresent or gloss over such as could 
not be kept out of sight. My reward for all this, 
withal, was somewhat analogous to that of a doer 
of dirty work. | was evidently considered as a tool 
—as a tool that was to be ready for constant and 
indiscriminate use; and as such, of course, | was 
to have no will of my own. 

Moreover, what, I will confess, galled me sore- 
ly, | was evidently considered by the aristocrats 
around me as a plebeian—though my Norman 
name was as old in England as the first Plantage- 
net, and my family had been barons by tenure 
when the ancestors of most of those high and 
mighty peers were serfs. Some aristocrat, whose 
talents T held in utter contempt, was constantly 


of excitement which I had never before beheld in kept above me, partly to keep me ever sensible of 


him. He began, and he was at first searcely audi-|my subordinate condition, and 
y and jever-waking jealousy éntertained by the aristocra- 


ble from the violence of his emotions; but 


by he began to recover some degree of self-com-|cy of those whom they consider ple 


artly from the 


ians. Those 


mand, and his eloquence burst forth, like the sun|very talents, for which they had purchased my 
from behind a cloud, with a vehemence and aljservices, and the power of which they could not 
brilliancv that I had never before witnessed in him. |deny, were only respected as far as they were em- 
All the time, too, he regarded me with a haughty, |ployed in defending bigotry and despotism, folly 


indignant, yet melancholy at ‘ 
with it the full recollection of our early friendships, 
communicated to me a portion of his own agitation, 


lance, that bringing |and 


vice; in fostering prejudice and extinguishing 
the light of reason. 
Such among those aristocrats was the insolence 


which, however, by a strange effort, | prevented |of the men; the impertinences of the women, 


from becoming visible. Although to mention it may 
seem to comparing great things with small, the 
attack made by Pym upon Stratford on his trial, as 


if possible, exceeded it. There is at present in 
England a dynasty of women of fashion, who 
make it their proud boast to enact deeds of arro- 


described by Baillie and others, involuntarily |gance, impudence, and folly, such as eye hath not 


rushed upon my memory; it appeared to have oc- 
curred to the speaker also. I heard him thunder 


out the words “apostate from the principles and |all; the plebeian is nobody. 


affections of his youth.”—*‘betrayed and insulted 
friendship;” and he said that “if the valour and ca- 
pacity of Strafford were unable te redeem from 
imperishable infamy even that great bad man’s 


name and memory—what must it be with meaner|say, in reference to Lord 


spirits, with less illustrious apostates?” 
I need not say that my seat was not a bed of 
roses, while my former friend was thundering out 


seen, nor imagination conceived. With these As- 
pasias the patrician political adventurer is all in 
With them no profes- 
sional man can bea ‘‘gentleman:” scarcely a mem- 
ber of the lower House of Parliament can be euch, 
unless he must necessarily come, in time, to the 
upper. For example,I onee heard Lady 
*s removal to the 
upper House on the death of his father, * T'here, 
you know, he will be among gentlemen.” Their 
idea of “gentleman” is similar to that which Ma- 








his eloquent invectives. Isat it out, however; andjdame de Genlis, and her class, entertained of 
one triumph, that would have gladdened the|‘‘gentilhomme,” at least before the revolution. 
hearts of those who hated me, I deprived them of|And what qualities, think ve, does that idea com- 
—I sat it out, I say, with an unblanching cheek, a/prehend? Dees it suppose a man of humane and 
firm and vers lip, and an undaunted brow;/affable demeanour; of the strictest honoar in all 


and my deadliest enemy dare not affirm that I bore 


his dealings; of firm, yet gentle temper, and en- 


the thunderer’s torture with less than a Prome-|lightened understanding; a man who requires no 


thean endurance. 


This speech. added to the other sources of an-|ment? 


law but his word to make him fulfil an engage- 
Good God, Sir, do you rave? You are on 


novance,—some of which I have alluded to,—|your death bed. Are you about te die in a state of 


opened up a fountain of bitterness in my heart, the|delirium? r ¢ 

which were to be my drink for ever after.|gentleman is an ignorant, idle, dissolute, selfish, 
thies|unfeeling, remorseless, insolent human brute, got 
have|by a patrician sire out of a patrician, equestrian, 


waters 0 : 
And yet, what may seem strange, my anti 
did not take the direction that they would 


been supposed likely to take. Instead of being vio-|jor semiplebeian 


lently directed against my ancient friend for his 
terrible attack upon me, they were directed 
against those who had tempted me to 
apostate—against Lord 
friends. 





No, Sir. ear me once more. Their 


dam; who—I beg Mr. Cobbett’s 
pardon, I should say which—dresses, rides, drives, 
votes, games, and wenches, after the most ap- 


become an|proved tashion of the day; and who, when he has 
and some of his}defrauded you of your money, your time, and la-.« 
It would seem, in fact, that my nature/bour, or your good name, will shoot you by way of 
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giving you satisfaction. This he calls the satisfae-)death, and a mind whose already decayed ener- 
tion of a “gentleman.” Well, are you not satisfied?| gies will soon, in this world at least, cease to exist. 
Yes. | have received such satisfaction, and I die|l know not what may be the death-bed of a patriot; 
“perfectly satisiied.” mine assuredly is no bed of roses. look on what 
Well, Sir; thus was I situated, And didI like|I am, and compare it with what I might have 
my situation? Like? No, Sir. I felt as iff had|been had I followed an honest calling, or even 
sold myself to the devil, and my reward was that|stuck to my profession, instead of becoming the 
vulgarly ascribed to those who thus render them-|tool of an oligarchical faction and a political ad- 
selves the devil’s victims. But if lam doomed,|venturer. 
said J, to go down to hell, one at least of my be- 





trayers | willdrag there with me. A man perhaps a 

of a more tractable spirit might have been able to 

forget the degradation lie had suflered, to over- From the same. 

look the disagreeables of his situation; but with a| 

temper anda memory like mine this was utterly | GERMAN DUELLING. 
impossible. They would not suffer delusion to take} 

possession of my soul;—they would not let me fancy | Dy the Author of “Highways and Byways.” 


for a moment that my interests and theirs were ‘ 
identical;—they appeared not to seek to engage my| THe most striking objects in the streets of the 
affections on their side;—they deprived me of the} University towns of Germany are the numerous 
aid even of party morality, and in that, my state of|groups ot young men, of a half-and-half appear- 
degradation, they denied me even the poor boon|ance, between that of mechanics and of men of 
of oblivion. fashion. The great majority incline towards the 

I know not how long this state of things might|former; and they would at once be set down as 
have continued before it became absolutely insup-| tradesmen’s apprentices, or others of that whole- 
portable, if an aceident had not put a termination) some class which is obliged to earn its bread, were 
to it. The Marquis was one of the most|it not for the lazy, independent air which is promi- 
aristocratic men even of his most aristocratic set.|nent both in individuals and in the mass, Some, 
Though, upon the whole considered among that| however, show evidence of ‘‘blood,” both in man- 
set as a well-bred man, there was, at times, an in-|ner and mien, and in the distinctive shades of 
solent nonchalance in his manner, that to me was/dress, from the velvet and silk-lined shooting- 
ay offensive. On one occasion it was so bad] jacket to the frogged and embroidered frock, as 
tha 








t my impetuous temper burst forth— compared with the coarse coatees, the clumsy 
“What do you mean Lord ” redingotes, and the appurtenant articles of appa- 
“Mean, Sir!” with a look of mingled surprisejrel, worn by the many. 

and haughty nonchalance. Nothing can be in worse taste than the cut and 
mA mean, my Lord?” pattern of the common costume of these youths; 
‘What do you mean, Sir?” even when the greatest eflorts are made at finery, 








‘IT mean, Lord , that I hold myself'as much the effect is villanous. A pair of brass spurs often 
a gentleman as any man in the realm; and | will! stick out from torn and dirty boots; coarse and 
suffer no man on the face of the earth, however loose-hanging pantaloons are surmounted by 
high his rank or office, either by deed, word, or gaudy and flaunting vests; and the body coats, 
look, to treat me otherwise.” even when daubed with silk lace, fringe, and tas- 
Another stare of astonishment and arroganee. | sels, are but more glaring proofs of atrocious taste. 
“Sir,” he said, “you would not have the second) The little caps, of many different colours, are un- 
minister of the crown go out with an under secre- graceful and mean; and the everlasting and ever- 
tary? Sir, you know | cannot meet you as a gen-| evident pipe, full four feet long, sending out clouds 
tleman.” from the mouth, er dangling trom the coat pocket, 
The effect produced by his words seemed to! reminds one of F orson’s devil— 
dispel even the fashionable apathy of Lord : 
lt was as if all the blood of my fierce ancestor, Whose coat was black, and whose breeches were blue, 
who, in his wrath, once struck a prince of the With a hole bebind for his tail to come through— 
house of Plantagenet with his gauntleted hand, 
were transferred to my body, and as if all that' and gives a notion (in many instances falsely) that 
blood rushed to my brow. | made a spring towards vapoury vulgarity and smoke-dried intellect must 
him, like that of a tiger; and my hand was within! be the distinguishing traits of a German student. 
an inch of his throat. The greater part of those youths wear musta- 
“Stop, Mr. , he exclaimed. ‘You shall chioe; several allow their beards to grow on the 
have the satisfaction of a gentleman, since you chin, in the Charles the First fashion; and some 
desire it,” have their faces covered with hair; while all wear 
I stopped dead short. “You said | was not a the shirt collar turned down a la Vandyke, and 
gentleman, Lord ” | said. “I was only dispense with the use of cravats. 
going to place us on an equality. But your Lord-- Almost every second or third man you meet has 
ship’s politeness renders it unnecessary. | shallone or more scars on his face. These dieplay 
expect to have the honour of hearing soon trom, themselves in every phasis of recent or remote in- 
your Lordship.” I left him. \fliction. Sometimes as if the cheek had been 
The public are sick of duels; and so am I. Ev ery| seared by a sharp iron; at others, as though a nar- 
lacquey-school novel has two or three. I received! row dash of red was daubed across; and often the 
his shot in my side, and missed him. He lives to|inelegant applications of transversial stripes of 
mock at hie plebeian victim. But, though I die like) common sticking-plaster tell the unhealed state of 
the Roman gladiator. | shall yet be avenged. the cieatrize. All those wounded have a prize- 
I write these lines from a bed, from which i shall fighting air. Some remind one of the grim and 
never rise, with a hand that will soon be cold in| patched-up phyviognomy (but that is only a woed- 
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cut) that serves asa frontispiece to the memoirs|—a wirlschaft, or low drinking-house, about a 
of a celebrated German story-teller, the Hochwe/-|quarter of a mile from the town, on the opposite 
geborner Baron Munchausen. On one occasion, I/side of the river. But when we reached the bridge. 
observed a young gent/eman with the point of his| we learned that the police had got scent of the af- 
nose carefully wrapped up, and held by a sling/fair; and a signal being hoisted by a scout on the 
which was fastened to his cap. river’s bank, the one in communication at the 
So much for the outward and visible signs of|iwirtschaft gave the alarm: and, in a few tainutes, 
the German students. lwe saw the violators of university law* scram- 
Their general habits of life are unrefined and|bling and scampering up the hills, flying along 
debasing. Tobacco smoke and beer form their/the road, or pushing across the stream in the 
atmosphere. Insignificant quarrels are followed)small canoes which were ready for the occasion. 
by mean scratching-matches, called by courtesy | The pursuit was not very fierce, for none of the 
duels, but better designated by their own peculiar/offenders were taken, though a reward of three 
phrase paukerei.* All this is very degrading. In|florins was promised for the scizure of each delin- 
those low drinking-bouts of mait liquor amidst!|quent. But perhaps a counter-bribe had been 
stupefying fumes trom bad tobacco, there is nei-' given; so that I was, probably, the most disap- 
ther good taste nor cleanliness. Frequent squab-| pointed person on the occasion. 
bles on trifling causes engender an unsocial and) Another time we arrived after the business was 
quarrelsome spirit; and the mockery of fighting,/done, in consequence of a servant’s mistake as to 
by which they are followed, is not even terminated|the hour. A third opportunity was lost by the doc- 
by a reconciliation. Resentment should be wiped tor, who mest attend on these occasions, being 
away with our own or our enemy’s blood. The gone on another party of pleasure with some 
quarrel should not be allowed to fester like the friends. Two or three more disappointments 
wound. Buta University duel ends ungenerously,|took place, but finally, one sultry day in August, 
as it begins ignobly. It is the very antithesis of everything favoured my wishes, and I reached 
chivalry. Manliness blushes for, and civilization) the place, accompanied by my good-natured guide, 
turns sick at it. |at the same time with the combatants and the doc- 
A paukerei is, notwithstanding, a thing to be! tor, and we had the good luck to discover that the 
seen—at least by the traveller who attaches im-|coast was clear, and no interruption likely to be 
portance to manners, and wishes to form a com- oflered to the sport. 
parative table of national traits. I accordingly re-|. These duels invariably take place in a large, 
solved to become a spectator of one, at least, of lofty room, belonging to an isolated house of en- 
those affairs; and, after various efforts, I succeed-|tertainment, which is situate on the side of a hill, 
ed. But before I describe it, ] must say, that dur-|in a by-path that stretches up from the road to 
ing many months’ residence -in Heidelberg, I nei- Siegefhausen on the northern bank of the Neckar. 
ther witnessed nor heard of a single outrage or As my companion and myself passed through the 
offence against public propriety, on the part of the garden and entered a straggling court-yard be- 
Burschenschaft, as the community of students is hind, the first thing that caught my attention was 
called. The only thing approaching to a frolic a man holding to a grinding-stone, which was 
which came under my notice, (for | do not admit| turned by a little boy, the blade of a long rapier, 
the discordant yells of their beer-drinking bouts,/ another laying beside him already sharpened. A, 
or their carriage-proceseions in and out of town|young woman passed us, towards a long wing of 
as evidence of such,) was the pushing a bundle of|the house which reposed on a vaulted terrace, a 
grass off the head of an old woman, at which both! pewter basin in her hand filled with water, in 
she and the youths laughed. This was a very! which floated a discoloured sponge. An old wo- 
Germanized kind of joke. In fact, the people,!man hobbled after, with a couple of long, coarse 





young and old, are too much stupified with to- 
eco to be at all up to fun. I defy any one to cite 
a dozen, much less 


“A thousand, raw tricks of these bragging Jacks.” 


Among the exceptions—the many exceptions, | 
should say, to the unfascinating description I have 
given, I had the pleasure of being acquainted with 
one, who was neither drinker nor fighter, who 
never suffered under the laws of the hieb-com- 
ment, the stich-comment, or the knuppel-comment 
(the cutting, the stabbing, or the cudgelling modes 
of duelling; nor ever experienced the katzenjam- 
mer (the cat’s-misery) of growing sober after a de- 
bauch. This young man undertook to be my cice- 
rone at a paukerei; and he was not long in giving 
me notice that one was to take place, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon of'a certain day. 

We accordingly set out for the scene of action, 


*A cant phrase, compounded, it may be,from the Eng- 
lish words poke and awry; for I know not a more ra- 
tional or national derivation for it; though an ordinary 
etymologist might find one in the va pauken, and 
the collective termination which is not, by the by, in- 


towels dangling over her arm, } 

All this looked like symptoms of fight, and attri- 
butions of surgery. ‘They were so, infact. / 
it is not easy to describe the unpleasant sensations 
excited by these cold-blooded preparations by at- 
tendants of both sexes, all—male and female, 
young and old—looking as wooden and unconcern- 
ed on their arrangements for execution as the 
posts of a gallows or a guillotine. 

Groups of amateurs now straggled into the gar- 
den and yard. They were all students attracted 
to the spot, a few from regard to the champions, 
more from love of the sport, yet all with an air of 
abstract indifference, which only wanted an Eng- 
lish atmosphere and English tailors to have made 
each man a breathing exemplar of the most ex- 
quisite dandyism. How, mused | as I looked on, 
would these Germans be affected by a riot ora 
battle? Could such a people ever consummate a 
popular revolution? As vassals of princedom, as 
tools of monarchs, they bave often fought well, 
and would do so again and again. As enthusiasts 


*The law against duelling cannot be rery strictly en- 
forced, for no less than five hundred and forty of these 
paukercien took place during the semestre, or college 





digenous to Germany. 





course, for the year. 
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in religion, spurred on by fanatical zeal, they shat-,through to the carcass behind. The ‘desperate 
tered their ancient empire into fragments. But ltidelity” of poor Kean’s battle-scene in Richard or 
could any sentiment purely personal, or which|Macbeth was almost as blood-stirring. But then 
merely embraces political rights, without the|he had not the pale cheek and the quivering lip, 
prestige of loyalty or religion, sufficiently rouse|the frown of real anger, the glance of genuine 
up the energies of the Germans of to-day to such/hate. ‘hese tragedians had all that; and it was 
a pitch as is required for effecting their own deli-|the truth of the picture that invested it with an 
verance? Serious questions should not be answer-| interest which, compared to the mere assumption 
ed hastily, even to one’s self. Sol was determin-jof truth, is what historical painting is to carica- 
ed to ‘‘pause for a reply.” jture. 

Among the gathering spectators of the scene 1; Of all the sounds associated with destruction, 
was now about to witness there might have been/there is none so keenly painful as that produced 
two or three somewhat actively worked upon by|by blade against blade, either of small-swords, or 
the preparations for the combat. The aflair itself|rapiers, in single combat. The booming of artil- 
s00n commenced. jlery, the bursting of shells, the rattle of emery, 

The two principal actors were as complete con-)the crash of sabres,—this chorus of the battle-field 
trasts in personal appearance as it was possible to/is wholesale music to a warlike mind, The sing- 
see pitted against one another. One was tall,/ing twang of a cannon-bullet, or the sharp whistle 
handsome, and of a fine, bold bearing; the other} of amusket-ball, is impressive rather than painful; 
short, plain-featured, and mean-looking. Alas for|but the thin whisk of steel against steel goes clean 
the instinctive injustice of human nature! It was|through the mind, and makes the blood of the 
impossible not to sympathise at once, to almostjbrain run cold. 
identify one’s-self with him whose “outside man”) 1 positively forgot that my brave bully-boys 
looked so fair. No; a whole life of experience! could do each other no mortal harm; and I looked 
could not resist the oft-deceiving prejudice of ap-|on and listened for full five minutes, (as they cut, 
pearance; and I mentally espoused the quarrel of and parried, and stamped, and flourished,) with, 
this lofty and good-looking swashbuckler, without|as decided a wound-up-edness as any spectacle of 
knowing or caring at the moment whether he was/duelling ever caused me. At the end of five mi- 
in the right or the wrong, a brave man or a bully./nutes the seconds pronounced the first heat over, 
But the self-adjusting principle soon began its ac-|and each man leant upon his friend’s shoulder, (the 
tion; the moral pendulum swung straight again. | friend exactly “accoutred as he was,”) and panted, 
My eye caught the colours of the riband round the|and wiped away ‘“‘the plentiful moisture which 
short man’s cap. They were the tricolour! Hejencumbered” his brow, as Cowper (very nearly) 
was, then, a Frenchman, a son of liberty, perhaps |says or sings. 

n — of the barricades? His opponent’s band} A pause of a few minutes sufficed to rest the 
was black and white. He, therefore, wasa Prus-|combatants, and again they went to work, per- 
sian; an educated, a civilized, a willing slave!|forming, with great activity and ingenuity, all the 
How much less degraded is the Russian serf, or|evolutions of attack and defence according to the 
the black bondsman of America! Now, then, m lamest approved method of the hieb-comment; their 
sympathies have found the true course in mn A nea following every moment by their side, 
torun. There is no prejudice now to combat or|with rapiers interposed, to protect the principals 
give way to. I am enlisted under the true ban-|from oorng Se foul play, and the vulnerable 
ner. Firm heart, quick eye, and steady arm, my/|partsof their bodies from any chance-medley touch 
brave lad! ‘‘Go it!” what a pity his name was not of the villanous “‘cold iron.’ 

*"Ned!” Heat after heat went on to the number of five, 

And to work they soon went, and in a very ex-|until at last I was satisfied that the rivals were by 
citing style. I have omitted to sketch the prepa-|far too clever. I was tired as much, at least, as 
rative strapping on of their plastrons. I blush to|they were. All excitement was worn out; and, in 
eall them by their real English of armour; for I}a most sanguinary yearning for the conclusion, I 
was ashamed to see men make such a mockery of| mentally exclaimed— 
fighting. Nor havel said a word of their cas-| 
quettes. Why must I tell the truth, and translate! 
them helmets? And I skipped all mention of their| 
mufflere—| do not quite like to write down the true 
word, gauntlets; and I rather wished to let my|I should not have cared much had it been that of 
readers enter into all the spirit of the set-to first,|a Frenchman—ay, or an Irishman even. Sus- 





“Fee-faw-fum! 
Oh, for the blood of a German man!” 











before I told them, as truth forces me to tell, that |pense, like the celebrated sauce in the ““Almanach 
de 


the combatants had nothing to apprehend at the 
utmost from all their ‘‘notes of preparation,” be- 
yond a cut across the nose or cheek. Even such 
a consummation is not pleasant in expectancy to 
those who happen to have the forenamed feature 
either too long or too short; for, be it ever so long, 
no one, I suppose, would view its curtailment with 
complacency. 

But admitting all the risk, still there was no- 
thing to work very intensely on a mere observer— 
to make his nerves coil round his heart, or fix bis 
teeth, or clench his hands, in the spectacle of a 
couple of youths slashing at each other’s skull- 
caps and plastrons, the latter made of thick lea- 
ther, and forming hauberks and cuirasses, so stout- 
ly stuffed, that a pistol bullet could scarcely get 


s Gourmands,” would make one manger son 
pere. 

And at last the long-wished-for demonstration 
of a wound was made, by a very pretty stream 
‘trickling, like a narrow skein of crimson silk, from 
the tip of my tricolour hero’s chin, right down 
upon his plastron. Down fell the rapiers in a 
trice; off flew the casquettes; up sprang the little 
doctor, with a sky-blue coat and nankeen panta- 
loons, from the bench on which he had been doz- 
ing for full twenty minutes; forward hobbled the 
old woman with the basin and sponge; backward 
ran the | who attended to pick up the weapons; 
out strage ed the spectators; off stalked the victor, 
as proud as Polyphemus; and away slunk the van- 
quished, leaning on his friend’s arm in a manner 











inne te 








, as to lower full cent.-per-cent. my 


so sneaki 
already exhausted sympathy in his favour. The 
pleasantest relief to my fatigued and disappointed 
spirit was to learn that my Frenchman was, after 


all, not a Frenchman, and that his tri-coloured 
hatband was only the badge of the particular sec- 
tion of the University league to which he belonged. 
No sign or token of courtesy followed this catas- 
trophe,—no shake of the hand—no look of regret— 
but a mutual scow! of sullen inditference. The 
men were probably bitter enemies for ever. 

And so ended the paukerie,—a poor affair—an 
abortion of base-born and ill-bred valour, begotten 
in a bier brauwery, and brought forth in a wein- 
wirthschaft, unsponsored by any high or noble 
sentiment, undignified by any trait of generosity or 
ride. The tilting-bout of chivalry were bravely 
on elt but these scratching-matches of civill- 
zation are thoroughly base. 

In giving this sketch of one of the Jeading traits 
of German life, and in stating, but by no means 
exaggerating, the impression it produced on me, 
-I do not mean to imply that the youth of Germany 
are deficient in that animal courage which too 
often urges the young men of other nations into 
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igantic height, dressed in a suit of black, with 
arge military boots and spurs, a huge cocked hat, 
trimmed with white feathers, a coloured searf 
across his shoulders, long white cavalry gauntlets 
reached nearly to his elbows, and a drawn rapier 
in his hand. He was the director of the various 
maneuvres, and his motions of command were 
obeyed along the whole moving columns, whose 
double files, of some hundreds in number, stretched 
down the entire length of the main street. 

All the men thus forming the living hedge at 
both sides carried torches, which were flourished 
in irregular movements, some dashing the blazin 
ends at times against the frozen snow on whic 
they walked, producing by the mixture of flame 
and smoke a strangely solemn effect of brillianey 
and gloom. There were a couple of dozen of the 
youths dressed in the same grotesque mixture of 





civil and military costume as the chief captain, 
and who followed his commands in regulating the 


jmarch. But not a word was spoken aloud, no 


ilsound was heard throughout the peopled streets 
jsave the oppressive harmony of the dead march, 
‘in strains indescribably plaintive and original, the 
slow tramp of hundreds of feet, and the heavy 


personal conflicts, and makes them affairs of life tolling of the church bell, as the procession ap- 
and death. They are, on the contrary, as ready |proached the burial ground, which was a short dis- 
as any others to fight a /’outrance when there is|tance from, but not in sight, of the house I occu- 








ample cause for it. And perhaps the very habits 


of such ignoble encounters as I have described, is| 


a check to the frequent recurrence of deadly quar- 
rels among them. “That such quarrels do take 
place, I can myself vouch, for | once witnessed a 
sad proof of the fact, in the circumstance which | 
shall now record. 

I was one dark January night occupied at my 
writing-desk, weaving a woof of historical events, 
crossed with a warp of fiction—or sketching some 
light profile of national portraiture—or endea- 
vouring to rouse a spark of English feeling for the 
trampled-on country in which I could not live 
without being interested for it—but whether it 
was a volume, or monthly, or a daily “article” at 
which I worked is of small matter to the event by 
which my labours were interrupted. 

A low, moaning melody was borne on the gusts 
which swept down the valley of the Neckar, at 
the opening of which the town of Heidelberg is 
situated. its one main street, running for a mile 
between the river and the mountains, formed a 
channel for the free passage of the dirge—for such 
1 soon ascertained it to be. Looking from my 
window, I observed a lurid glow rising above the 
house-tops and throwing its red reflection upon 
the snow which covered them. A waving cloud 
of thick smoke marked the line of the procession, 
the leaders of which soon appeared coming round 
a slight curve in the long, narrow street. 

l immediately knew it to be a student’s funeral 
which thus roused with lugubrious harmony the 
snow-enveloped dulness of the place, and sent out 
acrowd of youths to parade the town, many of 
them in costumes incongruous with the season, 
and not quite consistent with the scene; but the 
whole solemnity showing an arrangement of mar- 
tial discipline which made it more than commonly 
impressive. 

he six leaders were wrap in dark cloaks, 
and stalked on some paces before the band, com- 
posed of horns, bugles, and bass instruments, 
whose wailing tones swelled out as the procession 
Seas in a strain of commingled depth and 
wi . Next appeared a young man of almost 


hey 
pied. 

The coffin-bearers wore suitable cloaks, sombre 
jand fitted to protect the wearer from the frosty 
jair and the drifting flakes of snow which were 
hurried on by the east wind. But at each side of 
ithe bier walked six or eight chief mourners, all 
jbareheaded, dressed in full suits of black, with silk 
|stockings, thin shoes, and chapeaus bras under 
ithe arm! How civilization and refinement lose 
jthemselves in burlesque, thought I; and what a 
chance there is of those foolish followers of an ab- 
surd fashion falling victims in their turn, but toa 
ldeath less glorious even than that which has sent 
this one to his last account! 

| A concentrated blaze of light, rising far above 
the tall and leafless trees, soon marked the spot 
where the mortal remains of the young duellist 
were lowered into the earth, while his hundreds 
of former companions stood round in serried cir- 
cles, doing honour to his obsequies. I could not 
withdraw from the contemplation of the scene, al- 
though it was only through the mind’s eye it was 
jevident. The whole procession ap ey out of 
sight, with the straggling citizens of both sexes, 
lyoung and old, by whom it was accompanied in 
solemn silence. The long street was quite aban- 
doned, and the rays from the few lamps which 
swung at wide intervals across, fell heavily upon 
the snow and the dark buildings at either side. 
Suddenly a loud burst of song rose upon the air. 
The deep harmony of hundredsof male voices was 
oined in the requiem, and quite overpowered the 
instrumental accompaniment. It was sad and so- 
lemn beyond all description. No female notes 
lightened the full-throated harmony. Never did 
sorrow find a more fitting tone than in the chorus 
of that deep lament. 

I could no longer resist the desire to mingle 
with the throng. An impulse of sadness hurried 
me resistlessly along, as the swell of the sea 
heaves a vessel on its silent ccurse. I was soon 
at the door of the grave-yard. But all was once 
more still. The death-dirge had ceased, and the 
earth-heap was loosely piled over the body which 





had taken its dark berth below. The crowd 
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quickly began to hurry forth. In a moment or |princes—I have seen and known such—only dis- 
two more the band appeared outside, and it struck tinguished by superior modesty; and the sons of 
up a new, a less solemn, but a not less impressive husbandmen working their way up to the loftiest 
strain than before. It was one of those fine mar-|seats of literature and science. ere individuals 
tial airs to which men move to battle, which thrill of all classes respect each other’s station, because 
through the nerves, and call the dull or stagnant|they value their own. Here, as in the country at 
feelings to arms. Every one present seemed to|large, there is no straining at distinction, beyond 
feel the inspiration. The procession which was the easy reach of every one—no ruineus profu- 
now formed had all the appearance of a military |sions, for appearance sake—no servile estimate of 
train. There was no colin, no bier, and appa-|conseqnence—no idolatry of rank. Here, thank 
rently no mourners. A tone of excited, of despe-|Heaven! there are no tuft-hunters, for there are 
rate ardour pervaded those whose measured steps|no tufts. Every man walks the streets and paces 
so lately kept time with the melancholy music of|the halls in a general equality; and the memory 


the dirge. The horns echoed along the wood-| 
covered hill, at the foot of which the procession 
now moved back towards the buildings of the uni- 
versity, and the majestic ruins of the castle above 
returned the bugle’s tones in wild and half un- 
earthly mimicry. The grotesque diversity ol cos- 
tumes worn by the students, their countenances 
varying from beardless animation to hair-covered 
ferocity, the gestures with which each man tossed 
his flaring torch above his head, the glittering otf 
the sword-blades here and there, the wintry 
harshness of the scene, the wind-gusts heard at 
intervals in the skeleton branches of the trees, all 
formed a whole of combinations, each one in herce 
keeping with the rest. ; 

We,—for I had joined the crowd and felt myself 
identified with the ceremony—arrived at the large 
square of the university. Here the leaders halted; 
the torch-bearers in double ranks, at each of the 
four sides; and at a signal given, every one ad- 
vanced towards the centre, and flung his flambeau 
on the earth. Ina few minutes the accumulation 
of fiery brands formed a considerable pile; and, 
while a thick volume of flame rose up, and was 
carried rapidly down the wind, the whole assem- 
bly once more shouted a chorus of almost stunning 
harmony. Every one knows how the German 
youths are trained to vocal music; and the effect 
of several hundred, on such an oceasion as this, 
singing in partsand without a note of discord, one 


jot Alma Mater in after life is not stained with 
|thoughts of insolent pretension on the one hand, 
jand envious enmity on the other. The preventive 
jsystem is really the wise one, where the common 
weaknesses of human nature are at risk. 

W ith this plan of political education in full force, 
ithe country must and will be saved, in spite of the 
vehement oratory of cowards who dread the tor- 
rent ol improvement. There is still an instinct of 
feudality, as well as a love for the fatherland, 
lurking in the German mind. But they are widely 
distinct. Patriotism is the source of noble things. 
Veneration tor power is a prostration of the mind, 
In proportion as the chief of the state acts as be- 
seems the chosen of the people he should be hon- 
oured, and praised, and loved. 











“But loyalty fast held to fools doth make 
Our faith mere folly.” 


F’rom the same. 
THE MACHINERY OF CRIME IN ENGLAND. 


INTELLIGENT foreigners, who have visited our 
country with a view to study the minutie of our 
institutions, and to witness their practical appli- 
cation, with their effects upon the morals and 


of their grandest national hymns, batiles imagina-|conditions of the people, have concurred in ex- 


tion, and defies the pen. . 
It required but little stretch of fancy to believe 


pressing their astonishment at the want of system, 
unison, and co-operation among our public func- 


that the spirit of patriotism rose on this union of|tionaries, in all that relates to the prevention of 
incense and melody. Itseemed emblematic of that|crime, and to the moralization of the poor. If we 


holy desire for freedom which swells and glows in 
the German heart. A people imbued with a strong 
passion so developed cannot, I thought, be doom- 


put any machinery in work to check crime, and 
improve the morals of the lower orders, we are 
sure to let some part of the mechanism be oyt of 








ed to perpetual thraldom. There is a longing|order; or we allow some contiguous power to lie 
after liberty that must some time find a vent and |idle, though its exertions may be material to the 
secure a triumph. Then let not the youths of|main design; or we do much worse, in permitting 
these fine European tracts be hastily judged, on|some antagonist power to operate actively in neu- 
isolated instances of bad taste or unworthy habits. tralizing our efforts and destroying the effects of 
Their eccentricities may arise from a vague long-|all our labours. We have no prefets or sou-prefets 
ing for distinction; their wayward doings be but|to our counties, no public prosecutors, nor public 


ambition seeking the right road. A keen sense of 
political debasement may make them both restless 
and dull. But when the trumpet shall sound the 
hour of their regeneration, the despots may quiver 
in their core! Such a scene as this speaks home 
to the heart. The men who look and feel as these 
men do, must finally work out their political salva- 
tion. These universities, with all their besetting 
sins, are fine nurseries for noble thought. Here 


the prince and the peasant sit side by side, read 
the same leseons of wisdom, and breathe the same 
atmosphere of truth. Here are no badges of pri- 
vilege; no circles of exclusion; no inordinate 
masses of wealth and pride, represented by the 
ecions of an arrogant aristocracy. 


Here are 


lresponsible functionaries of any sort; and our lo- 
cal domestic administration goes far to establish 
ithe truth of the saying, that “what is every body’s 
business is nobody’s business.” We have lords 
lieutenants of counties, whose functions, except- 
ing militia and honorary patronage, are nominal; 
sheriffs, who are most awful and important offi- 
cers, according to the black letter theory of our 
constitution, and who are mere vestiges of fune- 
tions, pageants, or walking gentlemen in the so- 
cial hospitality of county administration; and we 
have deputy sherifls, whom the law declares shall 
not be attorneys or lawyers, and who shall not be 





in their office above one year, (23 Hen. VI. ¢. 8,) 
and yet they are almost invariably in office for 
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life as a matter of routine, and not only are they 
lawyers, but it would be impossible for their fune- 
tions to be exercised were they not lawyers. To 
this we must add, that we have an unpaid, hono- 
rary, and irresponsible magistracy, whose duties 
are exclusively, technically legal, and who are 
et, on anaverage, not brought up to the law, and 
w little or nothing of the law, though our laws 
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the burglary, the highway violence and the mur- 
The United Service Journal has scrutinized 
and laid bare the concoction and machinery of a 
fight. Our subject has no relation to fighting, 
ipugilism, the ring. or fancy—our sole object is 
police and moralization, and further than the ring 
lor funey is connected with domestic crime and of- 


= 
~ 








are of acharacter which require talents devoted (ence—with the inefficacy of our magisterial sys- 
through a life ef arduous study to their bare com- tem,—our article has no relation to the subject. 
prehension. A fieht, or what is called a fight,—tor there has 
The clergy may evince their zeal and discretion|not been for very many years, and never can be 
in moralizing the poor and in ameliorating their again, a bona fide fight,—is got up by three classes 
condition: they may “‘stoop to truth and moralize of persons:—the low black legs, the swell mob, 
their song”—they may waive doctrines, and make and those ex-pugilists, and others, who keep 
religion the great sanction and incentive of morals;| gambling-houses, brothels, and flash-houses. The 
our lay-magistracy may descant on all the sources! zame of the respective parties is manifest. The 
of vice and demoralization, they may digest|object of the black legs is to take in the flats, 
schemes of general education, anathematize beer- which they do superbly; to take in each other as 
shops, lament the reduction of the duties on ardent |far as they can, and this can involves immense 
spirits, show a discreet and laudable zeal in licen- | ramifications of which the public is not aware. 
sing and supervising public-houses, and they may! The object of the swell mob is, of course, merely 
even give up, or at least modify the game laws, the picking of pockets, with its collateralisms of 
for the sake of moralizing the poor and checking highway robbery, violence, and swindling in all 
crime; and yet, with all this self-devotion, zeal, |its grades and degrees. Of course the flash pub- 
study, and active exertion, they leave unscathed,|lic-house keeper, almost always an ex-pugilist, 
er they even connive at or positively encourage, makes the common harvest ofall. Allthe schemes, 
the great, and almost only remaining source of all!from beginning to end, are concocted on his pre- 
crimes and petty offences. Distress and wayward |mises; whichever side may win or lose, he is sure 
natures will produce crimes and offences; but the to be the gainer, merely by keeping the den of ac- 
source of distress, the school, almost the only re-|commodation, by supplying liquor, not to the fancy, 
maining school in which wayward natures are for they, of’ course, are wary, but to the dupes of 
fostered, encouraged, stimulated, and supplied|the faney, who are plied plenteously. The one 
with the means of crime, and with all the motives|side must have cool heads and full stomachs, the 
and facilities of minor offences, is either totally |other inflamed brains and eventually empty pock- 
neglected, connived at, or, we are ashamed to say,/ets. ‘To these dens of infamy all persons of pro- 
in some cases encouraged, innocently and blindly |pense nature to crime resort, in order to find com- 
encouraged, but still encouraged, by the magis-|panions, friends, instructors, trainers, and capital- 
tracy. é lists or master thieves to direct their labours, to 
A cotemporary publication, the “United Ser-|afiord them the field of exertion, to employ their 
vice Journal,” in two articles of considerable pow-|services in subordinate grades, or to advance 
er,* has exposed the flagitious character of what|them the capital or means of theirtrade. On this 
is vulgarly called the “Prize Ring” or “Fancy” point the conduct of the magistracy is extraordi- 
f pepuee. That publication has laid bare the/nary. Everything connected with the ring is so 
nefarious crimes of pugilists, with their legal con-/exclusively the germ, seminary, college and hos- 
sequences, the gallows or the jail; and it has as|pital of crime, that even the sparring matches in 
ably exposed, that what the ulled public imagine |the Fives Courts and Tennis Courts of London 
to be fights, are merely mock exhibitions, got up|the magistrates were obliged to suppress. These 
by the swell mob, black legs, and keepers of flash-|muftied mockeries were turned to good account 
houses, solely with three views,—to swindle one|by the Knights of the Post. The tradesmen and 
class of persons by false betting,—to rob another | respectable householders in the neighbourhood of 
by picking pockets,—and to give a harvest out of these exhibitions were so injured by them, and 
the general result to those ex-pugilists who keep exposed to depredations, that the seliee were im- 
public-houses, as foci where all the schemes are plored to suppress them, by persons who wrote 
originated and matured, and where the plunder is|anonymously, and who candidly confessed that 
calculated and distributed. With this part of the'they dared not appear either individually or col- 
subject we have nothing todo. With fighters, as|lectively, so dangerous was it to be obnoxious to 
fighters, we have no concern. The ‘‘United/these wretches. At one of the last of these exhi- 
Service Journal” has exposed the excessive frauds |bitions near the Haymarket, the new police lined 
of “the Ring,” and the unmixed villany or dupery|the approaches to the place of offence. They thus 
of all that are directly connected with it under the|protected passengers, defended the neighbouring 
name of the FANCY. Our sole object is to de-|shops, and they even entered the court, and too 
pict it as the great and principal remaining source into custody several of the pickpockets who were 
of crime.—the great mocker, circumventor, and|at their vocations. The magistrates forthwith 
baffler of the police and magistracy. The fighters, | suppressed the cloaca of crimes. After this virtue 
the mock fighters, for there have been no real/and vigour, is it possible to be believed, that the 
fighters for very many years, have found their|ex-pugilists and other keepers of such public- 


level. Their occupation is gone—but the craftjhouses advertised that these sparring-matches 
| would take place at their respective rooms?—and 


exists as a nursery, and solely as a nursery of | 
every species of crime and offence, from the pick-/in those rooms are they carried on to this day by 


ing of a pocket, or the robbing of a hen-roost, to advertisement, and without any interference of 
|the magistrates, though the magistrates are the 
licensers of such houses. The evil has been in- 


*In the Numbers for January and February last. 
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creased a thousand fold: whilst these exhibitionsjagree to let you, B. C., have my wagon for one 
took place, at certain intervals, and en masse, at;sovereign hereby received.” pee 5 my Sm anal 
vertain places, the foci could be under the surveil-|the fight, the astonished farmer saw his boxing- 
lance of the police; but now that they are carried|thief friend going off to London with his wagon. 
on in private rooms, ininnumerable public-housee, |In great alarm, he demanded his vehicle—‘* Your 
und at night, they are beyond the cognizance of|wagon, you ——!” replied the scoundrel, witha 
the police; and even the dread of a certain degree|very horrible epithet—‘‘it is my wagon, you sold 
of publicity, the greatest of all checks to crime and |it to me, and I have the written agreement.” After 
uf protection to the public, is now removed. a great deal of dispute, the rogue consented to let 
fier all means of defrauding the public at the|the farmer have his wagon on his paying two so- 
tlash-houses are exhausted, alter the sporting pa-/vereigns. This robbery was well known to the 
a have exhausted puffs and paragraphs, the |sporting press, but was never exposed or mention- 
ocality of a fight is fixed. The first travellers (be-jed. It is boasted of to this day as one of the cle- 
fore the Anatomy Bill was passed) used to be the|verest tricks of the Wagon Train.* 
resurrection men, in their light carts. They piteh-| At all fights, robberies are perpetrated by orga- 
ed on the graves they intended to rob after the|nized gangs of thieves, who walk round the ring 
fight. At the fight they made money by letting|and pick pockets, or knock people down, without 
vut their carts for spectators of the fight to stand |the slightest attempt at concealment. Whenever 
in, and on their way home they plundered all poul-|any resistance is offered, the person who would 
try-yards, and all honest old dames who were so|defend his property is knocked down by fist or 





innocent as to hang out linen in the line that the |bludgeon, or the dreadful clasp knife called a cniv 


fancy had to travel. The immense number of jis exposed and used if necessary. Every thief 
thieves of every description that repair to fights carries this implement of terrorism, mutilation, or 
with these light carts is often wonderful. They murder. It is a large clasp knile, with a catch 





always come home full of stolen property. 

The person employed to make the ring, or erect 
the stage, is the Commissary-general. When 
waste ground or common cannot be found, a field 
is hired of a farmer, who is never or very seldom 
paid, and if he insists on his money he gets unmer- 
cifully beaten.* The claim is resisted on the plea 
that the ground was let out for an illegal object. 
At the second fight between Ned O’Neal and Jem 
Burn, near Ascot, the farmer shut the gate, and 
would not let the boxer out of the field tll he re- 
ceived the money agreed upon. He was immedi- 
ately knocked down, cruelly beaten, and left insen- 
sible on the earth. 

The next operation, after hiring the ground, is 
tohire wagons. Fights that are attractive are at- 
tended by many, who, for personal safety from 
thieves, and from a dislike to mix with the butch- 
ers, scavengers and filthy wretches that compose 
the majority of the mob, will pay from 2s. 6d., to 
10s. for a standing place in a cart to see the fight, 
a line of vehicles always forming the out ring.— 
The farmers and neighbouring hucksters that let 
out their carts on such occasions seldom get paid, 
and often experience brutal violence if they de- 
mand their money. Ata fight at Virginia Water. 


a pugilist, in caut language a leading member of 


the Wagon Train, applied to a farmer for the hire 
of his wagon for the ensuing day. The farmer in- 
sisted on his having the hire first—a sovereign;— 
the specious varlet readily consented, provided 
the farmer signed a receipt. The seams drew 
up the receipt as follows: “I, A. B., do hereby 


*A celebrated boxer, Bill Gibbons, long held this of- 
fice. When Huffey White, who was hanged for horse- 
stealing, and Macoul, who died in Edinburgh jail, un- 
der sentence of death, had robbed the Glasgow bank 
to such an immense amount, Macoul placed part of the 
notes in his friend Bill Gibbons’ custody: Gibbons gave 
evidence against him on his trial. At the very next 
fight, directly he appeared as commissary-general, the 
swell-mob ourvounded him, beat him in a dreadful man- 
ner, and carried him in a state of insensibility, and 
amidst horrible execrations, to throw him in the river: 
—(the fight was at Moulsey Hurst.) The fellow was 
rescued by a gang of boxers, who defeated the thieves, 
but Bill Gibbons was horribly beaten. He was suc- 
ceeded by Tom Oliver, the most notorious of the cross- 
fighters—par nobdile fratrum. 





spring at the back which prevents the blade clos- 
‘ing, and thus forms a complete dagger. We have 
seen at a fight more than twelve persons knocked 
down at once, and with the thieves upon them 
rifling their fobs and pockets, and then proceeding 
to serve others in the same way; and this in the 
presence of county magistrates and Bow-street 
officers, who have been present as amateur spec- 
jtators of the fight. The reporters of the press 
jhave been robbed in a similar manner. The 
thieves know that the magistrates give them tho- 
rough impunity, for when a robbed and a beaten 
person applies to the bench for a warrant, the ma- 
gistrate’s answer is, ‘You had no business there 
—you were engaged ina breach of the peace, so 
you must take the consequences.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, this very magistrate has suffered the 
fight to be got up in his own district, has had full 
cognizance of all the parties and of all the prepa- 
rations, and may have even been present at the 
combat. 

At the fight, or rather intended fight, at Roys- 
ton between Josh. Hudson and Phil. Sampson, 
there was an immense concourse of all classes, and 
the young gentlemen from the university were 
very numerous and very éonspicuous on the occa- 
sion. The field had been hired of a farmer, and it 
had but one gate or entrance. At this gate were 
laced several of the fighters, with large money- 
° xes, with slits at the top, and they demanded 
1s. from every person on foot, and 2s. 6d. from 
every mounted person that entered the field. Per- 
sone, in the hurry and excitement of the occasion, 
pulled out handfuls of gold and silver mixed, or 
took out long and well-filled purses, and many of 
the Cantabs in particular gave double, quadruple 
the admission required. The fee being,paid, they 
had to pass through a group of several dozen of 
the pugilists, who, of course, did not molest them. 








*At the fight on Litchfield Race Course between Jem 
Burn and an Irishman, one of the leading pugilists 
hired the — stand for a large sum of money, and 
made his harvest by exacting five or ten shillings from 
each person who entered to view the fight from it.— 
He decamped, and when the owner pursued him for 
the money, ali he got was a torrent of the most revolt- 
ing abuse, with threats of violence, which soon made 





him relinquish his claims. 
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Half a dozen yards farther on, they had to pass 
through two large gangs of the swell mob, the 
East-end mob, the West-end mob, the cap- 
tains of which were pugilists. The East-end were 
by far the most desperate. The gentry, farmers, 
and others were now surrounded, hustled, and 
lifted, i. e., robbed, of watch, purse, and every 
thing they had about them. iphose who made a 
serious resistance were felled to the earth by des- 
perate blows of heavy bludgeons, and often beaten 
cruelly. Others, whose resistance was not of a 
serious character, were kicked ludicrously, but 
severely kicked, for their pains. More plunder 
was collected on this occasion than on almost any 
other known.* The Cantabs were not only beaten, 
kicked, and plundered, but they were deprived of| 
the classic, refined enjoyment of seeing two naked | 
ruffians bruize and mangle each other for hire.—| 
The fight was a cross, connected with a horse-) 
racing robbery; and as the thief was discovered, | 
the fight did not take place.t ’ 

At the fight at Virginia Water, between O’Neal| 
and Ned Baldwin, robbery was carried on by} 
wholesale. Every man who attempted to protect 
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thousand persons were collected on the ground. 
There were more than twenty thousand people 
beyond the outside line of wagons, not one of 
whom by any possibility could get the slightest 
view of the fight. About five hundred of the Bir- 
mingham thieves were on the ground, armed with 
bludgeons, and even the London thieves were as- 
tonished at their ruffianism. At the fifih round of 
the fight, the ring was purposely broken, in order 
to create confusion for the thieves, and the scene 
became terrible, almost beyond imagination. The 
whole of this immense and ruffianly assemblage 
was mixed indiscriminately, and in a state of vio- 
lence and fury. Some were rushing forwards in 
hopes to get a sight of the combat; others were 
flying in terror to avoid the fierce struggles of the 
multitude; and amidst all the horrors of the con- 
fusion, for more than an hour and a half the Bir- 
mingham thieves were rapidly knocking people 
down with their bludgeons, se yjlundering them. 
The London thieves were equally active, but they 
were by far less cruel in their infliction of injuries. 
So protusely had money flown about in the ring, 
that one celebrated pugilist, himself the captain of 


his watch or fob had a bludgeon laid over his head,|a swell mob, actually received upwards of 60/.* 


and some of the gashes and bruizes were dread- 
ful. At last a large body of countrymen who wit- 
nessed the scene, armed themselves with stakes,| 
staves, whips, and whatever weapons they could) 
find, and they attacked the thieves with fury. But 
the swell mob were more numerous, they were 
more used to fighting, and were of more despe- 
rate natures. They were better tacticians, and 
fought in unison. The countrymen wére wofully 
beaten, and the robbery was resumed with increas- 
ed vigour. Though the harvest had been so im- 
mense, the thieves were not satisfied with the 
booty they got on the ground, but they actually 
dispersed themselves in small corps through the 
jong lane that led from the field of combat to the 
high road, and they stopped every gig, carriage, 
cart, vehicle of every description, as well as all 
foot passengers, and actually committed highway 
robberies by the hundred, and this in open day; 
and not a single instance occurred of one of the 
wretches being brought to justice; nor did a sin- 
gle ugilist offer to protect any person that was as- 
sauited. 

In order to give the reader some faint idea of 
the enormous plunder collected by these gangs, 
we must relate that, at the celebrated fight which 
took place in Shropshire, between 


chiefly in silver, for standing money in his wagons. 

No reporter dared take any notice of the violent 
robberies perpetrated at fights. We have known 
a reporter obliged to fly for his life, merely for 
warning a friend that the thieves were surround- 
ing him. On one occasion, a reporter, having re- 
ferred slightly to the conduct of the thieves, at a 
fight, was compelled under threats of assassina- 
tion, to go to a notorious flash-house, at the Mile 
End-road, to make his humble apology, to pledge 
himself never to allude to thieves or their practices 
any more; and he finally gave them a treat of wine, 
and passed a night of orgies with them, after 
which they were all good friends, and have con- 
tinued so ever since. 

But the robberies at fights and on the ground 
are by far the least serious of the evils. Not only 
on the eve of fights, and on the succeeding night, 
is all the line of road, and all the neighbourhood, 
exposed to plunder, but the thieves have opportu- 
nities of forming local connexions, and of ascer- 
taining assailable points. and they establish a 
wholesale system of depredations. For instance, 
Moulsey Hurst was the celebrated scene of these 
brutal exhibitions; and so many robberies and 
burglaries were committed in the neighbourhood, 


rown of|—so many graves were desecrated, and hen-roosts 


Bridgenorth, and Phil. Sampson, about eighty/emptied, that the magistrates were obliged to pro- 


hibit fights on that spot, owing to the complaints 


*Large sums were collected in these money-boxes.|of farmers, tradesmen, gentlemen, travellers, and 
One of the pugilists watched his opportunity and bolted|every description of person. 


with his box, by catching a stage-coach and leaving 
the fight to its fate. When his companions arrived in 
London and demanded an account of its contents, he 
replied that it felt so light, that he had broken it open 
out of curiosity, and finding only Is. 6d. in it, he was 
ashamed to account for it, and had spent the money in 
gin. 

tOn this occasion, a keeper of a public-house was 
standing with a pugilist in conversation, when the leader 
of one of the gangs of thieves came up to him, and 
with a friendly politeness said, “Mr. ——, give me a 
pinch of snuff, will you?” Mr. —— put his hand in his 
waistcoat pocket for his silver box, and exclaimed with 
a laugh,—‘‘D——n me, if they have not lifted (robbed) 
me of my box!” “Here, sir, is your box,”’ said the cap- 
tain of thieves, politely touching his hat; “one of my 
yeep did not know you, and lifted your box, but 
it not happen again.’ 





During the frequent and horrible executions for 
forgery, (laws never to be revived,) prize-fights 
used to be the principal means which the thieves 
had of circulating forged paper, and keeping up 
the forgery trade. After the fight between Cur- 
tis and Aaron, in Hants, a forged note of a very 


*The Birmingham thieves paid little respect to the 
London thieves; and though this hero was one of the 
most celebrated of the pugilists, and above all, one of 
the best known, and, we believe, most admired of mas- 
ter pickpockets or leaders of a gang, he did not feel 
himself safe, and his mode of securing this 60/. was ra- 
ther curious. He stowed it away, secundum artem, in 
the pockets of his trousers, and then put on a second pair 
of trousers, which rendered robbery impossible, except 
by violence. 
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large amount was imposed upon one of the county} thieves and pugilists that they must not carry on 
banks. Three daysafter a celebrated fight in the} their game on the spot intended, but he informed 
north of England, the bank of the neighbouring! them where they might carry it on; and at that 
town was broken open, and plundered to a large’ tight, at which Mackay was murdered, that officer 
amount, was a looker on. One would imagine, that after 
At the fights themselves, the thieves do not|a human life had been thus sacrificed, the magis- 
merely take purses and watches; we have seen|trates of that locality at least would have sup- 
them tear broaches from the necks, rings from) pressed such scenes of murder, outrage, and plun- 
the fingers, and cut the clothes of people otf their der; and yet a recent fight has been got up in that 
ks. neighbourhood, at which one of the seconds was 
After a fight the compromises of felonies are in-'a notorious Dutch pugilist, then actually under 
numerable. A great many of the persons robbed his recognizances to keep the peace. When this 
are apprentices,managing clerks,stewards,agents, man, a brothel-keeper, was bound over to the 
and others, whose characters would be ruined, if, peace, the magistrates (of Shropshire) actually 
by the loss of watches, &c., it were to be supposed apologized to him tor being obliged to execute 
that they had been at one of those intamous/their duty. With matchless etlrontery the flash 
scenes. We recollect that, after a fight at No-'sporting or fighting press not only publishes their 
man’s Land, Herts, a gallant captain entered a apology, but forthwith advertises a fight between 
public-house which was full of the thieves and this Jew and another prize-fighter; and every 
tighting men. He exclaimed, “I have been robbed week it advertises the night and hour at which 
of thirty pounds and mv gold watch; I don’t care a betting, and all other preliminaries of a fight, are 
—for the money, but | must have the watch.” to be settled, at certain specified public-houses, 
The watch at that moment, with many others,| kept by ex-pugilists. 
was in the possession of one of the most celebrated) For months before a fight takes place, it is ad- 
pugilists and thieves, who restored it to its owner vertised every Sunday in the newspapers of the 
for acertain sum. fighters. Even the public-houses at which the 
When the thieves and pugilists fall out, for men are sent to train are ostentatiously adver- 
rogues do not often, or at least always, agree, the tised, and yet the licensing and other magistrates 
yigilists invariably have the worst of it. The permit these convocations of desperate charac- 
verculean Cribb once threatened them, and he ters. On one occasion, in Middlesex, a respecta- 
was soon obliged to fly from their brandished |ble tradesman wrote to the magistrates, describ- 
knives. The powerful pugilist Carter, himselfa/ing the outrages to property, and the demoraliza- 
transported felon, wished only to prevent the tion among servants and labourers, which these 
thieves breaking the ring, at the cross fight be-|fights had inflicted upon him and his neighbours; 
tween Curtis and Perkins, and he was unmerci- and he implored the magistrate to prevent an ap- 
fully punished by reiterated blows of the thieves’ proaching combat. He added that his letter was 
bludgeons. We have even seen the powerful Ned anonymous, for he dared not sign his name, in 
Baldwin, who, among pugilists, was ‘‘the bravest|terror of these ruffians. The magistrate imme- 
of the brave,” fly from the thieves in terror, and diately took this letter to one of the men in train- 
screaming like a child.* ing, asked him if he knew the hand, and left the 
Having thus given a few, and a very few, of the letter with the rascal, that he might show it to 
elements of prize-fighting, we come to a truly the ring or fancy, in order to trace the writer. 
astounding part of our subject. Howis it possible This worthy magistrate little knew that, had the 
that the magistrates can tolerate this dreadful writer been discovered, his property, and, most 
hotbed of all existing crimes? ‘probably, his life, would have been the sacrifice. 
The magistrates cannot plead ignorance of these|On another occasion, in a county contiguous to 
fights, nor of the scenes that take place at them. London, the clergy, who were not in the commis- 
e have seen both magistrates and Bow-street sion of the peace, at ——, wrote to a lay magis- 
officers at fights, and eye-witnesses of the robbe-|trate, requiring him to prohibit a fight which d 
ries we have described. We have known magis-| been advertised to take place at ——. The magis- 
trates, who have been robbed at fights, to have/trate, an amateur-pugilist, immediately wrote to 
their watches and purses politely restored to an ex-pugilist, the keeper of a flash-house, to the 
them, in gratitude for their permitting such exhi-|following effect:—‘The —— Clergy wont let you 
bitions. At the fatal fight at which the pugilist fight here, on account of the robberies, &c., com- 
mc | was so foully murdered, (at_ Newport|mitted atthe last fight. You come down here too 
Pagnell,) one of our most celebrated Bow-street olten—don’t come here for some little time, and 
officers was present at the exhibition. The Lord when you do come, do, for God’s sake, bring us a 
Lieuteant of the county, the Duke of , was good fight, for the last was ——.” Another ma- 
determined that such a villanous scene as a prize-gistrate, in another county, was called on by the 
fight should not take place, as formerly, on his es-| inhabitants to do his duty and prohibit an intended 
tate, or within his district. He accordingly applied fight. He accordingly wrote to one of the fight- 
to Sir Richard Birnie, who sent an officer down ers, who was then in training, and who is one of 
to stop the fight.t This officer, of course, told the | the most notorious burglarsin England. He con- 
cluded his letter thus:—‘‘You cannot fight within 
my jurisdiction, but go to ——, and you'll find all 
right.” Once, as a magistrate entered the crowd 





*Soon after Adams, a convict, was released from the 
hulks, he was advertised to fight one Smith. His 
principal backer was hustled by the thieves, and to -- , : 
save his watch and property, he gave them to a pow-|'0 prohibit a fight that was Commence.» was 
erful pugilist, who for his offence in taking the property hustled by the thieves, and released of his watch 
was threatened with murder, and obliged to fiy the,and purse. But as thieves and fighters wish to 

und. {keep in with magistrates, and as soon as they 
tit has been said that the orders were, not to stop the 
fight, but to merely prevent its taking place on the| gistrate could have committed himself to the extent of 
Duke's property. It is utterly ienpessible that any ma- giving such an order. 
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found who and what he was, they apologized, and|meetings, to be held solely to set the lawe and 
restored to him his property; and this was actu-|magistrates at defiance.* After these advertise- 
ally boasted of in the sporting or fighting paper. [ments have been repeated very many times, the 
At Whetstone, thieves’ fights, fights for 5/. or |fight takes place, on ‘jie very site of previous mur- 
101., got up exclusively by thieves, without any jders and robberies,—in the vicinage where the 
connexion with the pugilists’ ring, or fancy, but|magistrates themselves have been maltreated and 
on their credit, used to take place in rapid succes-|robbed. ‘The fights are described with disgusting 
sion. The horrible murder of Thompson, by an ribaldry in the low, profligate, sporting press; the 
Irish mob at a fight, took place at this spot. On|thieves, felons, and pugilists who attended the 
one occasion the inhabitants shut up their houses|fights are set forth in pompous array, and new 
in terror, and a body of hungry thieves surrounded |fights are advertised immediately that the plun- 
a baker’s house, broke it open, and plundered him |der of the previous exhibition has been distributed 
of every particle of bread on the premises. Not-|at these public-houses. Are we a Christian, a 
withstanding this incessant succession of riot,|civilized people? What a revolting picture is this 
plunder, and murder, it was long before the ma-|of our domestic government and public functiona- 
gistracy attempted to suppress the exhibition. ries! Will foreigners believe it possible that the 
A fight was to have taken place at Wolver-|first nation in Europe can be so evenaney bar- 
hampton, between a pugilist and Byrne, who|barous in their notions of police, jurisprudence, 
killed Mackay, and who was killed at last by jand moralization? Of what use are our numerous 
Burke. Owing to the interference of the clergy,/Christian and benevolent institutions to the reli- 
the fighters and thieves were baulked, and they |gion, morals, and well-being of the poor, if—no, 
departed for Shropshire, where a spot was se- not if our magistrates do not suppress such a sys- 
lected for the stage. The stage was five feet|tem, but if they actually encourage it by tacit con- 
high, but whilst it was erecting, the clergymen of nivance, or, as we have shown, by open patron- 
the parish, accompanied by a magistrate, entered |age? Can there be a subject which more seriously 
the ground, to prohibit the brutal fight. They demands the attention of the Home Department— 
had penetrated the dense mass of Statlordshire the care of our bishops in their visitations to their 
colliers, amidst the hootings and blasphemous exe- ‘dioceses, and the active exertions of all religious, 
crations of these desperate men, and at last came |humane, and honest men—‘‘whose ways are not 
to the crowd of thieves that surrounded the stage. jof blood, and who despoil not the unwary?” 
Here they were hustled, robbed, and then per- 
mitted, in derision, to approach the stage; but 
immediately they had arrived at it, some powerful 
wretches seized the old man, and violently pressed 
his throat against the —_ of the stage or floor- 
ing, with a view to strangle him. His face became ||, Fiaereyinga Saga, eller Faeroboernes, i den 
ee. his eyes were starting out ofthe head,and| Js/andske Grundtext med Faeroisk og Dansk 
is swollen tongue was forced out of his mouth.) Qversaettelse, Udgiven af Carl Christian Rafn. 
Whilst the wretches were thus effecting their) (Faereyinga Saga, or History of the Inhabit- 
horrible purpose, the thieves were thrusting their} ants of the Faroe Islands, in the original Ice- 
hands under the arms, or over the shoulders ol} Jandic, with Faroeish and Danish Translations, 
those who held him, and were tearing out his} Edited by C.C. Rafn.) Kjobenhavn. 1832. 
hair by handsful. The two gentlemen, by the hu-}2, Faereyinga Saga, oder Geschichte der Bewoh- 
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mane assistance of some amateurs, were rescued; 
and they escaped with their clothes torn off their 
backs.* 

A pugilist has but three goals to his ambition 
and cupidity:—to keep a brothel; to keep a petty 
hell, or low gambling-house; or lastly, to keep a 
public-house, the resort of his ring connexions, 
and the place for concocting fights, &e., with all 
their collateral villanies. That the magistrates 
should license such men in such houses is truly 
wonderful,} but it is almost incredible that they 
should license them notwithstanding the com- 
plaints of the neighbourhood against them, and| 
notwithstanding their impudent violation of the 
law in advertising every Sunday the hours for 


*At Worcester, in the fight between Spring and 
Langhan, a large wooden building was erected for the 
spectators. It suddenly broke down, when J. Treby, 
of Covent Garden Theatre, was killed, and an immense 
number of persons were more or less injured. 

tOne of the signs of the times may be observed in the 
different maxims of the old and new police. It was, 
and is, the maxim of the old police to license flash- 
houses, and to let the police-officer have an under- 
standing—a fraternity—with thieves of all sorts. The 
maxim of the new police is a suppression of flash- 
houses, and an uncompromising war against thieves of 
every sort. Police sinecures and licenses will soon be 


suppressed, and their harvest destroyed: this harvest 


ner der Faroer, im Islandischen Grundtezt, 
mit Faroischer, Danischer und Deutscher uber- 
sebzung. Herausgegeben von C. C. Rafn und 
G. C. F. Mohnike. (The same, with the addi- 
tion of a German Translation and Editor.) Ko- 
penhagen. 1833. 


Tuese remote, little known, and still, we doubt, 
semi-barbarous islands, situated between the 
Shetland Islands and Iceland, but geographically 
more nearly connected with the former, have for 
the last few centuries attracted little attention 
from the learned, save in the construction of maps. 
In earlier times, however, they formed an import- 
ant part of the Norwegian dominions, and the po- 
lished scholars of the cultivated and then flourish- 


jing leeland celebrated them and their heroic inha- 


bitants in prose and rhyme, or rather verse; for 
the Scandinavian poets made alliteration serve 
the purpose of rhyme. The Faroe Islands were 
transferred with their mother country, Norway, 
to the Danish sceptre, and by the world at large 
were forgotten until lately, that they have again 
been brought into notice by the passion for ancient 
Scandinavian and Icelandic literature, now pre- 


tThe actual fights of the landlords of these houses 
with other stage-fighters, and the fights these landlords 
get up, between stage-fighters, in their public-houses, 





has been immense. 


will soon be exposed. 
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valent at Copenhagen. The zealous and learned had been stolen from them. The king now forbade 
Rafn jast year published the work now before us, any ship to sail away until this business should be 
an old Icelandic history or chronicle of the first cleared up. Many found this a great hardship to re- 
colonization, and subsequent conversion to Chris- main after the fair was over. The Northmen held 
tianity, of the Faroe Islands, with translations into a meeting to consult amongst themselves. ‘Thrand 
the Faroe dialect and into Danish,—the former |was there present, and said, ‘Mighty perplexed peo- 
having been executed, at the recommendation of ple are here! ‘They asked him, ‘Knowest thou good 
the celebrated Rask, by two learned native Faro- counsel?” ‘Ofa surety do I? answered he. ‘Out with 
ers;—and the whole bas last year been republish- jit,’ rejoined they. He answered, ‘I will not do that 
ed, with the addition of a German translation by for nothing.’ They asked what he demanded. He 
Mohnike. janswered, ‘Each of you shall give me a silver penny.’ 
Although the historical value of this old Saga/They said that was much, but at length agreed that 
may net be great, the quaint simplicity of its chro- each should straightway give him in his hand the half 
nicle like style, and the curious pictures of man- of a silver penny, and promised him the other half if 
ners it atlords, tempt us to make a few extracts, his scheme should have the wished effect. 
which, although we propose not to abstract one! “The next day the king held a Ting, or public 
Saga, it may be as well to preface with a word or |meeting, and made known his resolution that no ship 
two of history. In the ninth century these islands |should go thence so long as this robbery was not clear- 
were colonized by Grim Kamban, one of the many ed up. Then stepped forward a young man with long 
who fled from Norway, when Harald Haarfaa- red hair, freckled, and of very sour aspect; he took the 
ger, or the Fairhaired, reduced all the petty kings word, and spoke so: ‘Mighty perplexed people are 
of that country to the rank of vassal Jarls. In the |there here.’ The king’s councillors asked what good 
tenth century, Hakon Jarl usurped the throne, !counsel he had found out. ‘This is my counsel,’ an- 
though not the title, of the descendants of Harald swered he, ‘that each man who has come hither shall 
Haartaager, but by the unbridled indulgence of lay down as much silver as the king shall demand, 
his appetites, whether for beauty or for blood, and when all this money is pvt together in one place, 
disgusted and exasperated his subjects to a degree ‘then shall amends be made to him who has suifered 
that greatly facilitated the success of the legiti-|loss; but the king shall keep the rest as an honorary 
mate heir, Olof, or (as he is commonly called in the ‘gift. This I know, that the king will use his share 
Latinized form,) Olaus Tryggvason, when he ap- well, and the people need no longer lie here, as though 
peared ia arms to recover the heritage of his fa-|they were walled in, to their great loss—so great a 
thers. Olof had become a Christian during his multitude of people as are here come together.” This 
exile, and quickly converted all his subjects to proposal presently won general approbation, and the 
his own faith. Having thus possessed our readers shipmasters said that they would much rather give 
of the general state of atlairs, we will seleet a few money, and an henorary gift to the king, than be 
detached transactions. Among these, we think kept there to their great loss. They took this resolu- 
the mode in which Thrand, a more able and pow- tivn, the money was collected, and came to a consider- 
erful than amiable Faroer, acquired his immense able sum. Immediately after this, a great number of 
wealth, curious and characteristic. the ships sailed away. Then the king held another 
“Thrand went with some merchants to Denmark, 7¥ng, and the great quantity of money was brought 
and in the summer came to Halrore (now Helsingoer.) to sight. First the loss of the brothers was made 
A great multitude of men were there collected, and it}good therefrom; next the king discoursed with bis 
is said that to this place come, at fair time, the great- men as to what they should do with such great riches 
est number of people that can any where be met with Then a man lifted up his voice and said, ‘What does 
in the North-land. King Harald Gormson, surnamed |he deserve, think you, who gave this good counsel?’ 
Blue-tooth, then reigned over Denmark. King Harald) Then they saw that it was the same young man who 
was at Halore for the summer, with a great following. now stood before the king, who had given this coun- 
Of the king’s household were two brothers, named se]. Then said king Harald, ‘All this wealth shall be 
Sigurd and Harek. These brothers went about and divided into two equal parts; the one half-part shal! 
about the fair, in order to buy the finest and largest}my men have, and the other half-part shall be divided 
gold ring they could find. At length they came to a jnto two parts, ind the one part of this half shall this 
very well-ordered booth, where was a man who met young man have, but the yf ns part I will care for.’ 
them civilly, and asked what they wished to buy: they |'Thrand thanked the king for this with fair and blithe 
answered a large and good gold ring; whereupon he words; and so extraordinary were the riches that fell 
said he had many to choose from. They asked his to Thrand’s share, that it could hardly be reckoned 
name, and he called himself Holmgeir the Rich. He out in the market place.” 
now brought out his jewels, and showed them athick} We may probably take it as another proof, as 
gold ring that was very costly; but the price he set'wel] as a consequence, of the magnitude of the 
upon it was so high, that they saw no means of imme- wealth Thrand acquired by his good counsel, that 
diately getting together so much silver, and asked he got the better alike of enemies and kinsmen, and 
him to give them tll the next day, which he promised. made himself really master of the Faroe Islands, 
In the morning Sigurd went from the tent, but Harek though nominally acknowledging Hakon Jarl’s so- 
remained in it. Presently, Sigurd stood without the yvereignty, whilst his kinsman, Sigmund Brester- 
tent, and said thus—‘Brother Harek, reach me quick-|son, the lawful heir of half the islands, was a des- 
ly the purse with the silver that we resolved to give titute exile. Sigmund, however. found favour with 
for the ring, because the bargain is made; but abide Hakon Jarl, and was employed by jim on many 
thou here, and mind our booth.” Harek gave him expeditions. One of these shall furnish our last 
the silver through the tent covering. Soon atterwards extract. 
came Sigurd into the tent, and said, ‘Come now with ‘When spring came, Hakon Jarl asked Sigmund 
the silver, for the bargain is struck.’ Harek answer- where he thought to war in summer. Sigmund said 
ed, ‘I gave it thee a minute ago.’ Sigur said, ‘No, I that it should rest with the Jarl’s pleasure. The Jarl 
have not had it.’ Now wrangled they about this, and said, ‘I will not then urge thee to pass over and play 
afierwards told it tothe king. He saw thatthe money'with the Swedes; but I now wish that thou shouldst 
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bear westwards over the sea, round about the Orkney cilement. Therefore will I leave this land, and serve 
Islands. There I look that thou shalt meet with aman/thee no longer; and I would it might cost thee some- 
who is called Harald Iron-house or Iron-brow; he is| thing ere he be slain.’ Then Sigmund rose up, and 
banished by me, and is my greatest enemy, and has/| went out of the room; but the Jarl remained sitting, 
occasioned much dissention here in Norway. He is/and spoke not, and none durst pray for Sigmund.— 
a brave man, and him I wish thee to kill, if thou canst} Then the Jarl spoke; ‘Sigmund was wroth,’ said he, 
manage it.’ Sigmund said that he would fight him if' ‘and loss it were for my realm should he leave me; but 
he could find him out. that cannot be his earnest.’ ‘Surely he is in earnest,’ 
“Now Sigmund sailed away from Norway, with| said his men. ‘Follow him,’ said the Jarl, ‘and we will 
eight ships, and Thorer (his cousin) steered the Dra- | be reconciled on the terms he proffered.’ Then went 
gon ship taken from Vandil, but Sigmund himself that | the Jarl’s men to Sigmund, and told him this, and Sig- 
taken from Randver. They sailed westwards over the | mund went back to the Jarl. The Jarl was now the 
sea, and made but little booty that summer; and to-| first to greet him, and said they would he reconciled 
wards the close of summer came under Anglesey,|on the conditions he had offered; and he added, ‘I will 
which lies in England’s sea. There they saw ten) not have thee leave me.’ ” 
ships lying, and amongst them a great Dragon ship: 
Sigmund quickly knew that Harald Iron-house was 
the leader of these ships; and they agreed to fight next 
morning. The night passed, and at morning’s dawn From F'raser’s Magazine. 
they seized their weapons, and fought all day, tll 
night came again. Darkness separated them, and they DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. AND RICHARD LALOK 
agreed to continue the battle next morning; in the SHEIL, ESQ. 
morning Harald called over to Sigmund’s ship, and 
asked if he wished to continue the strife. He answer-| [It is hardly necessary for the editor of the Museum 
ed that he had no other thought. Then said Harald, |to say, that he is not to be considered responsible for 
‘I will now say that which I never said before, that I the sarcasms of the Tory writer of the following 
wish that we should be brothers in arms, and not fight notice. ] 
longer.’ This the men of both leaders counselled, and | 
said it was highly to be wished that they should be} Cxaupe Frouio, the Archdeacon of Josas, is 
reconciled, and that all should unite, because then few made, in M. Victor Hugo’s novel of Notre Dame, 
would be able to stand against them. Sigmund said to philosophize in eloquent and energetic terms on 
there was one thing in the way of their recogcilement. the irresistible tendency of spiders to eat flies, and 
‘What is that?’ asked Harald. Sigmund answered, of flies to be eaten by spiders. He urgues it to be 
‘Hakon Jarl sent me for thy head.’ ‘I might well ex- a breach of the laws of nature to prevent this un- 
pect evil from him,’ said Harald, ‘and you two are avoidable result; and we agree with the learned 
unlike each other, because thou art a very brave man, |dignitary of the Cathedral of Paris, that it is im- 
and he is one of the worst men I know.’ Sigmund an- proper to attempt any thing so preposterous. 
swered, ‘On that point we are not of one mind.’ The, Therefore let the spider eat the fly, and the fly be 
people of both sought nevertheless to meditate a re- eaten’by the spider, to the end of the chapter. 
concilement betwixt them, and they were so far re-| We were reminded of this judgment of Claude 
conciled that they put all their booty together, and|Frollo’s the other night, as strolling into the 
ravaged far and wide, and few were now able to stand House of Commons, or, if truth is to be spoken, 
against them. But when autumn came, Sigmund said| squeezing into it, we attended the debate on ‘‘Who 
that he must steer for Norway. “Then must we sepa-|is the traitor?” Deep and important was the 
rate?’ asked Harald. Sigmund said, ‘No, that shall question—wise and ingenious the debate; and we 
not be; I will now have it, that we both go together to| could not avoid being struck with O’Connell’s pa- 
Norway; so shall I, in some sort, fulfil the promise I|tronising of Sheil. Cunningly had the Big Dema- 
gave Hakon Jarl, if I take you to him.’ ‘How should) gogue fixed the odium of the treason on the Little 
[ goto my worst enemy?’ asked Harald. Sigmund) Demagogue—cunningly had he limited the inqui- 
said, ‘Let me care for that.’ ‘So it is,’ answered Ha-|ry as to ihe evidence to be adduced to Sheil, and 
rald, ‘both that I can well trust thee, and that thou art) Sheil alone—cunningly had he aroused the ire of 
likewise bound to find a remedy for my difficult posi- the government against his honourable and learn- 
tion, and therefore shalt thou rule in this.’ ” ed friend—cunningly had he made him the object 
On reaching Norway, Sigmund goes first alone of the compassion of Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir 
to Hakon Jar], finds him at table and talks ofevery|Robert Peel, Sir Robert Inglis, and the other 
thing but Harald. The Jarl waxes impatient, and| Tories—cunningly had he kindled the resentment 
at last asks whether he had not met lronhouse. |of the Hills, and Broughams. and the utilitarians, 
“ ‘Yes, of a surety,’ said Sigmund; and now he told/and the scribblers, and the T'iimes men, and the 
how it had happened that they were reconciled. Then) Penny Magazine men, against Sheil—cunningly 
was the Jarl silent, and became blood-red in the face, had he put him into the position of solemnly and 
and after an hour’s time he said, ‘Often hast thoudone upon his honour and conscience denying that 
mine errands better than this time, Sigmund.’ ‘Lord,’| which all the rest of the House of Commons be- 
answered Sigmund, ‘the man is now come here into) lieved, until he denied it, when, of course, they 
your power, and I await that you should, for my sake) unanimously retracted all their former impres- 
forgive Harald, so that he may have peace of life and sions—cunningly did he hold him up to the Trish 
limb, and freedom to dwell here in the land.’ ‘So can|savages as a renegade, to the Irish tail as a trai- 
it not be,’ said the Jarl, ‘I will have him slain so soon tor, to the House of Commons as a culprit, to the 
as I get hold of him.’ ‘Lord,’ urged Sigmund, I will| ministers as an object of attack, to the Radicals 
be bail for him, and will moreover give as much trea-|as an object of hatred, to the newspapers asa butt, 
sure as you shall require. ‘Thy offers avail not,’ said to the clubs asa matter of sneer, to the gentlemen 
the Jari,’ for he has no reconcilement of me.’ ‘Tojof London asa man whose sayings may as well be 
little gain have I served thee,’ answered Sigmund, ‘if|taken with some allowance; and then having done 
for one single man I cannot obtain peace and recon-|that, he defended him with a warmth, a zeal, an 
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earnestness, an ability, a devotion, which would 
have done honour to Damon and Pythias, either 
or both. We thought, too, of Sheil’s own conduct 
to the author of the tragedy called Damon and 


Pythias (poor Banim,) and we could not help| 


Miscellany. 


jidiom of both languages, The process is then re- 


versed, the master giving the Danish sentence, and 


the pupil the French. The teacher next proposes 


{new Danish sentences, to be translated by the pupils 


from the stock of French words they have thus ac- 


feeling that the intense humiliation under which,| quired; and the rules of grammar they are made to 
in spite of professional and national! habits, he was|deduce for themselves as they go along. We are 


evidently labouring, was in no small degree me- 
rited. 

O’Connell pawed him with patronising hand, as 
Sheil sate clawing his hair and clasping his knee. 
The likeness of both the honourable and learned 
men will be recognised to be accurate. There is 


assured that a very few such lessons enable the pupi 
to express himself with facility and correctness in the 
language he is learning, and to read any ordinary 
book.— Fer. Quart. Rev. 

An interesting publication in the class of Memoirs 
is now appearing at Paris,—the Sowvenirs of the Mar- 


the bulky and swaggering figure of O’Conneii, and|chioness de Crequy, a distinguished Grande Dame of 
the slim, cowering, ill-cut, and haunchless shape|the ancien regime, embracing the extraordinary space 


of Sheil. The face of the member of Tipperary|of ninety years (fr 
‘never go| prolonged above a century. 


(for this parliament only, for he will ‘ 
there no more,”) is too much agonized by the 
sense of his unhappy predicament to allow us to 
say that it presents its usual air of smirking insig- 
nificance; it is now sublimed into something higher. 
by a sense that it is not merely mean, but on the 
verge of being meanness discovered. The coun- 
tenance of O'Connell is that of ten thousand of his 
countrymen,—good-humoured in surface, but indi- 
cative of deep, deep treachery within. It says, as 
plainly as features can say, “I have you now, my 
good fellow—there, then—I pat you on the back; 
and if you are to be hanged to-morrow, I shall tee! 
great pleasure in sending you to the gallows.” 
However, as Sheil is acquitted, he is an honour- 
able man—as Mr. O’Connell fought for his friend, 
he is an honourable man—as Lord Althorp said 
that he did not believe what he himself had as- 
serted, he is an honourable man—as Thomas 
Babington Macaulay refused to repeat what he 
said to Hill of Hull, he is an honourable man—as 
John Wood, once of Preston, who now gets two 
thousand a-year from government, played do. do. 
to Bab. Mac., he is an honourable man—as Hill 
of Hull retracted his words, he is an honourable 
man. 
So are they all—all honourable men! But where 


is Pease the Quaker? Is Broadbrim to be dumb—|pe 


Aminadab tameless? We think the brotherhood 
ought to take the matter up. 


MISCELLANY. 

The King of Denmark appears to be anxious, not 
only in a general way for the education of his subjects, 
but also for the improvement of the course of the edu- 
cation to be provided for them, and of the mode of im- 
parting it. With a view to this last object, he, about 
a year and a half ago, sent Mr. Charles Mariboe, to 
whose charge the English department at the Royal 
Military College is comnaniied, to England, that he 
might make himself acquainted with the best and 
newest forms of tvition in use here. The Hamilto- 
nian method Mr. Mariboe already knew, and had in- 
troduced into Denmark; it was therefore any subse- 
quent improvements upon this and the Jacotot method 
that he sought to investigate, and from all these he 
has formed a system of his own, of which, both be- 
cause it appears to be very successful, and because we 
are pleased with the novelty of seeing, proverbially 
slow Denmark take the lead in intellectual matters, 
we subjoin an outline. According to Mr. Mariboe’s 

lan, a foreign language, say French, is taught by 
rench sentences, pronounced by the master, and re- 











om 1710 to 1800) in a life which was 
The book is said to be 
full of new and curious anecdotes, and striking por- 
traits of the authoress’s contemporaries; and she has 
attached herself in a particular manner to refute and 
correct the statements of the Duke of St. Simon’s Me- 
moirs. Two volumes have appeared, and two more 
will complete the work.—J. 

The termination of that vasi undertaking, the En- 
cuclopedie Methodique, by the publication of the 102d 
livraison, which marked the a of 1833, is an event 
in the annals of French literature which deserves 
commemoration. It was originally commenced by 
the bookseller Panckoucke in the year 1782 (the extent 
was then limited to 42 vols. 4to. and 7 vols. of plates, 
which were to include all those of the Encyclopedie of 
D’Alembert and Diderot in folio,) and at first met 
with prodigious success, having obtained no less than 
6000 subscribers, including the most distinguished 
persons all over Europe, in consequence of which the 
plan was gradually enlarged. But the explosion of 
the Revolution in 1789 destroyed the brilliant pros- 
pects of the undertaker, and in less than ten years af- 
terwards ruined his health and fortune, and carried 
him to the grave before his plan was more than half 
completed. M. Agasse, his son-in-law, made great 
sacrifices and struggles to continue it, without mak- 
ing much progress, and finally, at his death, at the 
riod of the Restoration, the arduous task of resum- 
ing and finishing it was reserved to his widow, Ma- 
dame Agasse, the daughter of the original proprietor, 
whose zeal and constancy appear to have been mainly 
supported by the honourable idea of completing her 
father’s magnum opus. The Encyclopedie Methodi 
consists of forty distinct Dictionaries, (each of which 
is sold separately,) extending to upwards of 200 vo- 
lumes, and illustrated by upwards of 6000 plates,—[ Jb. 

Schlciermacher, one of the most celebrated divines 
and scholars of Germany, died at Berlin on the 12th 
of February last. His sermons and translations of 
Plato have established his repenien as one of the 
most profound scholars and clearest thinkers of mo- 
dern times. His labours as preacher and writer were 
incessant. As fellow and secretary of the Berlin Aca- 
demy of Sciences, he communicated many articles, 
particularly on philosophical history, to the memoirs 
of that body. He left several works prepared for the 
press.—J6. 

A History of Bookselling is announced by M. Metz 
of Darmstadt, who has been employed on the subject 
for the last ten years. It is not merely addre to 
booksellers, but to the literary world, in general, and 
particularly to librarians and men of letters by pro- 
fession.— J. 

A Journal has commenced at Leipzig, under the 


peated by the pupils, at first with using a book; then| direction of a committee of booksellers of that city, to 


translated, not word by word, but sentence by sen-! 


tence, as literally as is compatible with preserving the 


be devoted to all matters connected with the interests 
of the book-trade of Germany.— J. 
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